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War and Peace 


ao last act of the European war is drawing to a close. 
The British and the American armies in the West 
have carried their blitzkrieg from the Rhine into the very 
heart of Germany. Everywhere, from the Westphalian 
plain to the Bavarian hills, the tides of Allied armour and 
infantry continue to surge forward. The distance between 
the western and the eastern fronts is shrinking with great 
rapidity. The last hour of the Third Reich has struck. 

The military tasks of the alliance are nearly fulfilled, 
at least in Europe, but the tasks of peacemaking for the 
most part still lie ahead. They are certain to put Allied 
diplomacy to a test much more severe than any of the 
strains of war. Victory over the common enemy inevitably 
tends to loosen the ties of solidarity that bind allies 
in the face of mortal danger. On the eve of victory, and 
‘ven more on the morrow, differences of outlook and 
interest reassert themselves. Indeed, anything else would 
be an unnatural defiance of all historical experience. And 
as if to provide a timely reminder, there has been an 
outbreak of disagreement and dissension about the San 
Francisco Conference and the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
that it was called to adopt. As the day of the founding 
conference of the new League draws nearer the amend- 
me to its constitution pile up and ever new claims and 

‘mands of the most contradictory character are put on 
*scord by its prospective members. 

In raising demands, Russia has so far held pride of 


Place. The two features of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 


posals which have excited the greatest opposition among 
the powers unrepresented there—the dominant role 
assigned to the Great Powers, and the provision by which 
a Great Power (but a Great Power only) can veto any 
action against itself—owe more to Russian insistence than 
to either American or British views. It has been clear 
for some months that there would be severe opposition, 
in any general conference, to these ‘clauses of the draft. 
But in the last few days, two further Russian demands 
have become known. It is revealed that, at Yalta, Marshal 
Stalin asked that the Ukrainian and White Russian 
Republics should be members of the new League, thus 
giving the Soviet Union three votes in the Assembly. 
And more recently the Marshal has asked that the Lublin 
Administration, now established in Warsaw, should 
represent Poland at San Francisco. The American and 
British Governments have agreed to support the first 
proposal (at one time the United States intended to 
demand three votes for itself, but has since thought better 
of it), but both have rejected the second. 

These two Russian demands have stirred up more 
dissension than they are intrinsically worth, Multiple 
representation in the new League’s Assembly is almost 
meaningless in view of the fact that all vital decisions 
are to be reserved to the Security Council. Similarly, the 
demand for the admission of the Lublin Government 
might be regarded as a purely demonstrative 
gesture, since Russia has pledged itself to the 
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“ broadening ” of that administration. But the significance 
of these Russian demands lies less in. their intrinsic 
merits than in the evidence they provide of a complete 
lack of any enthusiasm on the part of Russia for the new 
World Organisation or of any desire to consult its partners 
susceptibilities, The lack of enthusiasm has been further 
underlined by the fact that Mr Gromyko, the Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States, and not Mr Molotov, 
the Foreign Commissar, has been appointed to be the head 
of the Soviet delegation at San Francisco, And, as if the 
moral were not alreddy clear, the Russians have bluntly 
stated that for the preservation of peace and for their 
strategic security they will rely on their bilateral alliances 
rather than on the new League. 


* 


In the light of these and similar statements, there can 
be no doubt about the reluctance with which Russia 
seems to be joining the world organisation, There is, in 
fact, an anti-League complex colouring the Russian 
attitude, which has its origin in Russia’s experience with 
the old League of Nations. Moscow has not forgotten that 
Russia was the only state against which the most 
humiliating sanction—expulsion from the League—was 
applied in Geneva, when so many flagrant aggressions had 
been treated with mild indulgence. With this Genevan 
humiliation still freshly in mind, Russia, now victorious 
and sought-after, is showing an exaggerated anxiety to 
make her prestige felt at San Francisco. Marshal Stalin 
says in effect: “ If Russia is to join the new League—and 
she will do so only in order to demonstrate her solidarity 
with her Allies—she will take care to see that never again 
shall the League be in a position to put her in the dock 
and to pass judgment on her conduct.” This determination 
to stop up every possible loophole for attacks on Russia 
is certainly not a sign of great moral strength. The whole 
concept of a world organisation would be reduced to the 
level of farce if every mmeber were equally to refuse to 
take the risk of finding its conduct, at one time or another, 
discussed and judged before an international forum. The 
League should not be regarded as a sort of insurance 
company against all damage to national reputations, But 
this does not in the least affect the now manifest fact 
that the Soviet Government regards the new organisation 
with suspicion and that other powers are compelled to 
take its views into consideration. 

To those who have followed Russian policy, this 
attitude is a disappointment perhaps, but not a surprise. 
But unfortunately there has been an official conspiracy, 
born more of wishful thinking than of the desire to 
deceive, to pretend that all was going smoothly with the 
plans for a new, and better, League. This has been par- 
ticularly so in the United States. The American people, 
with their tendency to attach magical properties to paper 
constitutions, would, in any event, have been predisposed 
to exaggerate the importance of the formal organisation 
of world order. But.they have also recently been subjected 
to a high-pressure campaign by the State Department 
to “sell” the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The calling 
of the conference at San Francisco has been represented 
as thé most important decision taken at Yalta and the 
document to be approved there as the greatest hope for 
continuing peace and as a discharge of the largest part of 
America’s responsibility to the world. Now suddenly, with 
only three weeks to go, the American public discovers 
that the policy to which it has been led to pin such 
exaggerated hopes is gravely endangered. If the Big Three 
were united, they would have to face opposition from the 
smaller powers. And though unremitting efforts have pro- 
duced complete textual agreement among the Big Three, it 
is mow apparent that their real courses are very 
divergent. 

What is more, it is beginning to look as if the effort 
to secure Russian agreement—the effort already made and 
that still to come—may endanger the agreement of 
American public opinion. President Roosevelt has alwavs 

en conscious of the mistake that Wilson made in identi- 
fying the League of Nations too closely with his own 
party, and he has included three Republicans in the 
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American delegation to San Francisco, In theory, he has 
thus got his opponents to endorse the policy of the 
Administration. In fact, however, the result is to carry 
the controversy over the principles of the new League into 
the ranks of the American delegation. Senator Vanden. 
berg’s proposed amendments to the statutes of the Worlq 
Organisation amount almost to a frontal attack on the 
Yalta decisions. He proposes that the powers of the 
Assembly should be strengthened and that “ the Security 
Organisation should be barred from taking any action in 
support of a situation which either the Security Council 
or the Assembly considered in need of adjustment.” This 
would virtually invest the Assembly with the power to 
veto decisions taken by the Security Council. Another 
of the Senator’s amendments runs: 

If the Security Council finds that any situation which 
it shall investigate involves injustice to the peoples con. 
cerned it shall recommend appropriate measures of 
adjustment which may include revision of treaties and of 
prior international decisions. 

No objection in principle can be raised to a clause in 
the Covenant of the new League providing for the revision 
of treaties in accordance with international justice. But 
there can be little doubt that Senator Vandenberg’s 
amendments, if they were to be accepted by the American 
delegation, would meet with the strongest Russian 
opposition, The Russians are certain to see in them large 
marks of interrogation placed upon such “prior 
international decisions ” as the acceptance of the Curzon 
Line by the Big Three. Still another of Senator Vanden- 
berg’s amendments provides for the power of the 
Assembly to make recommendations on any issues dis- 
cussed by the Security Council. Undoubtedly, in this, 
too, the Russians will see simply another loophole which 
would enable “ hostile capitalist powers” to place Russia’ 
once again in the dock. The guess may be risked that 
Russia would possibly prefer to withdraw from the new 
League altogether rather than agree to such modifications. 
The course of events at San Francisco may compel the 
President to choose between the Russians and the 
Republicans—with the knowledge that the defection of 
either might cripple the project of the United Nations’ 


* 


This is an unfortunate state of affairs to arise so late in 
the day. It is easy to see now how it has arisen—from the 
resolute refusal to face the fact that Russian and American 
ideas of how to secure peace in the world are radically 
different, with the British view somewhere in between, 
but probably much closer to the American. What is not 
so easy is to see what can now be done about it. Partly 
because of the mounting difficulties, partly because of the 
inconvenience of having so many of the world’s statesmen 
in California at such a crucial moment as April 25th 
promises to be, the suggestion has been made in many 
quarters in the last few days that the conference should te 
postponed, All experience certainly shows that large con- 
ferences are fruitless unless there is very substantial 
agreement beforehand, and it js always possible that 
further negotiations—with some of the smaller powers 
brought in—might find ways out of the difficulties. 

But the mood of the peoples of the world is a factor 
in the problem and the psychological effect of postpont 
ment has to be considered. In Europe, no great harm 
would be done. The peoples of the Continent have other 
things to think of, and the British people, while by 
means sharing the Russian attitude of suspicion, have 
evinced no great enthusiasm for Dumbarton Oaks. But 
in America the story may well be different. The State 
Department’s propaganda might recoil against itself if 
the great event towards which it has been building up “ 
climax were now to be deferred. It is the President’ 
decision. He alone can judge whether more harm ' 
likely to be done by postponement or by disagreemen! 
in full conference—or whether there is still a chance 
finding some form of words which can mean wholly 
divergent things to different people. In the short run, this 

“course may avoid many embarrassments. In the long 
run, it may well be very dangerous. 
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The Reid Report 


A T last, there is a real report on coal. Not since the 
Sankey and Samuel reports has there been such 
3 full and penetrating diagnosis of the troubles which 
have made mining the sick man of British industry as is 
contained in the Reid report. The committee has 
approached the coal problem from a severely technical 
angle, and its findings are those of expert mining engi- 
neers. This makes its conclusions the more effective, since 
the industry is lifted out of the haze of politics which 
has for so long enveloped it. Not that the committee has 
found it possible to leave wider issues aside. Though the 
practical recommendations are on technical lines, the 
committee is forced to the conclusion that improvements 
in technique will not avail unless they are accompanied 
by far-reaching changes in the organisation and structure 
of the industry : 

It is not enough simply to recommend technical changes, 
which we believe to be fully practicable, when it is evident 
to us, as mining engineers, that they cannot be satisfac- 
a carried through by the industry organised as it is 
today. 

The Reid report is in fact as complete an exposure of 
the technical inefficiency of the coal industry as the Platt 
report was of the technical inefficiency of the cotton in- 
dustry, and its criterion is the same as that applied in the 
Platt report—productivity, measured in terms of output 
per manshift (OMS). Its findings will come as a surprise 
to few; to most, they will be a confirmation of long- 
held suspicions. The Reid committee attributes the 
inefficiency of the industry largely to the “ long individual- 
istic tradition” which has persisted in Britain, and has 
led the owners to oppose the principle of amalgamation 
which alone could have made technical changes possible. 
The leaders of the industry failed to appreciate the need 
for technical advance or to realise the gravity of the situa- 
tion that developed after the last war. The employers as 
a body have been prepared neither to accept the principle 
of the survival of the fittest nor fully to abandon their 
traditional individualism. In relation to their own under- 
takings the short view has too often prevailed. This 
attitude, together with the fact that British mining 
engineers have not enjoyed the technical independence 
allowed to their opposite numbers in Continental coun- 
tnes, has been responsible for a dearth of competent 
technical staffs with a sufficiently progressive or realistic 
outlook. 

Before the last war, OMS in Great Britain was higher 
than in practically any coal-producing country except 
the United States. But productivity barely increased 
during the interwar years, and is now low compared with 
that not only of the United States but also of the more 
comparable Continental producers. From the middle 
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twenties to the middle thirties, OMS increased by 118 per 
cent in Holland, by 81 per cent in the Ruhr, and by 54 per 
cent in Poland, but by only 14 per cent in Britain. 

The disparity in productivity between Britain and 
America can be largely explained by the more favourable 
physical conditions in the American coalfields. But, con- 
trary to the general belief, there is no such easy excuse 
for the poor British showing in comparison with the Euro- 
pean countries. The Committee states that British condi- 
tions, in fact, are more favourable than those of the Ruhr 
and Holland, though somewhat less favourable than in the 
mines of Poland and Upper Silesia. 

There are other reasons for the inferiority of British 
OMS, and they are by no means purely technical. The 
British industry has been “ in a perpetual state of financial 
embarrassment ” and the “ political uncertainty surround- 
ing its ownership” has been detrimental to the expendi- 
ture of money on capital equipment. The dispersed owner- 
ship of the British mines, compared with the high degree 
of iritegration on the Continent, has prevented the 
concentration of production* on the most efficient units 
and has made it “ difficult, if not impossible, to ensure 
that the abilities of the best mining engineers are widely 
available.” In addition, the fact that until very recently 
the mineral itself was in the hands of a number of different 
royalty owners was a deterrent to orderly extraction. The 
wave of intensive rationalisation on the Continent in the 
1920s by-passed the British industry, with the result that 
by comparison, British mines are still under-mechanised 
and uneconomically laid-out and, in particular, that their 
underground haulage and transport systems are antiquated. 
What the committee calls “ startling proof” of this point 
is shown in the fact that in the United States, there is 
one haulage worker for every 50 tons of coal produced, 
in Holland, one for every 20 to 25 tons, and in Britain 
one for only every § tons. With almost monotonous 
regularity, the report comments on every aspect of British 
production: “ Efficiency is capable of improvement”. . 
“the standard is too low.” 

* 


The technical solutions put forward by the Reid Com- 
mittee can be summed up in two words—mechanisation 
and modernisation. This must be applied to all the coal- 
getting processes from the face to the railway wagon. 
Twenty per cent of Britain’s coal is still hand-gotten and 
this proportion could “be reduced with advantage.” 
Where geological conditions rule out the introduction 
of mechanical cutters, pneumatic picks should be used. 
But it is not in the actual cutting of coal that there is room 
for the greatest economies. Loading and transport in the 
mine stand out as the two departments most in need of 
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modernisation. The hand filling of cut coal should be 
reduced, and the committee believes that mechanical 
loaders and machines which simultaneously cut and load 
the coal “ represent a revolutionary development of mining 
technique.” Locomotive haulage or conveyor transport 
should be introduced to replace existing haulage practices, 
which are not only wasteful of manpower but act as a 
brake on OMS at the face. If these appear to be the most 
urgent needs the report also gives a long list of other 
necessary technical reforms in every part of the mine. — 

The Report does not give a figure of the cost of this 
technical rationalisation. An Appendix to the Report, 
however, contains brief particulars of reorganisation 
schemes drawn up by 13 undertakings in different parts of 
the country. A straight arithmetical average of the figures 
for ten of these (not all the data are given for the other 
three) gives a present OMS of 24 cwt., a prospective OMS 
of 54 cwt., and a capital cost of 10s. 6d. per annual ton. 
Not all these schemes might come up to the Committee’s 
requirements, and it is not stated whether the cost is at 
present or at pre-war prices. But the figure of 10s. 6d. a 
ton, when applied to the pre-war national output of about 
225 million tons, gives a figure of about £120 million as 
the minimum required to bring the industry up to a satis- 
factory state of technical efficiency. 

Revolutionary technical changes will not be carried out 
without a change of attitude on the part of those who now 
manage the mines ; and they will not bear fruit without 
an equally revolutionary psychological change in ihe 
miners. On this the Report is as emphatic as it is in con- 
demning the owners’ shortcomings. It recognises that the 
underground miner is “ entitled to look for wages at least 
as high as in other industries demanding an equal degree of 
skill and efficiency ” as well as for satisfactory naachinery 
for settling his grievances ; he deserves improved safety 
and health, and above all the prospects of economic 
security, and opportunity for education and advancement. 
But the miner must realise that wages and productivity are 
compiementary, and that until he raises his OMS he will 
not get what he wants. The miner must co-operate with 
the management to raise productivity ; he must eliminate 
indiscipline, lightning strikes and absenteeism, and must 
renounce obsolete practices and customs, which hinder 
productivity. He must accept the principle of double- 
shift working, and on this basis he could have a five-day 
working week of eight hours per shift, 

The Reid Committee is not unduly concerned by the 
prospect of declining manpower, which has been the chief 
anxiety in wartime. Indeed, the main effect of its recom- 
mendations would be to save labour, and though it does 
not attempt any estimate of the labour force that would 
eventually be needed, 4 figure of 400,000 to 500,000 (com- 
pared with the 1938 figure of 780,000) is probably about 
right. With a satisfactory training scheme, and the removal 
of the stigma attached to the industry, the problem of 
recruitment would probably disappear. 

The committee is perhaps more concerned with the 
prospect of the inevitable exhaustion of the national coal 
reserves and the consequent need for their conservation and 
economic utilisation. “ There is no justification . . . for 
haphazard, wasteful or uncoordinated exploitation of our 
resources,” it states, and it therefore urges that there 
should be a national plan for the development of the 
industry. This plan should be drawn up coalfield by coal- 
field, ahd not mine by mine, and should provide for the 
systematic closing down of worked-out mines, the recon- 
struction of existing pits and new sinkings, This pro- 
gramme, together with the necessary research work and 
problems ranging from mine drainage to training call for 
“ combined action upon a broad basis.” 


* 


This is an inadequate summary of a report which is 
not only authoritative in substance, but precise and intelli- 
gible in form. Though it is highly informative on a large 
number of details, it does not.in general say anything that 
was not known or strongly suspected already. The great 
advantage of this report lies not in any novelty in its 
findings but in their authority. Henceforward it will 
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be quite impossible for anybody to maintain that a drastic 





technical overhaul of the industry is not necessary, ang _ 


it will be so difficult as to be virtually impossible for an. & 


body to contend that the industry, with its present organ). 
sation and management, can carry out the overhau! by 
itself. | 


is that the industry must be re-arranged in a much smalle; 
number of much larger units—not a mere amalgamation 
of neighbouring pits, but on a coalfield basis. The Reig 


Committee thought this conclusion emerged so clearly | 


from the purely technical evidence, apart from any other 
considerations, that they considered themselves empowered 
to recommend the creation of a statutory Authority 
“endowed by Parliament with really effective powers” 
for the purpose 

of ensuring that the industry is merged into units of 

such sizes as would provide the maximum advantages of 

planned production, of stimulating the preparation ang 
execution of the broad plans of organisation made by 
these units, and of conserving the coal resources of the 
country. 
The second fact now clearly established is that, to restore 
the industry to productive efficiency, a greater sum of 
capital is required than can be raised by the present 
industry, or probably by any private agency. 

The closing words of the Report are “ But there is no 
time to be lost,” and it is now the plain duty of public 
opinion to insist on action. This can be done the more 
easily because the Committee has provided the Govern- 
ment with a starting-point for action from which political 
dogmas are absent. The Committee says amalgamate and 
rationalise ; it does not say anything at all about public 
or private ownership. It is true that action cannot proceed 
very far before it runs straight into this question ; but 
this is clearly the only angle of approach by which «he 
obstruction can be cleared. Those whose thinking starts 
from the dogma of national ownership and proceeds only 
in search of post facto justifications for the dogma will 
always by a minority, and will always stiffen the backs of 
the majority by the nature of their advocacy. But if it 
can be proved that some form of public ownership is teci- 
nically necessary for efficient production, then the oppo 
sition to it, in this pragmatic land, will melt away. And the 
proof is now very nearly complete, It might conceivably 
be possible, though only with great difficulty, to bring 
about the necessary amalgamations by private negotia- 
tion ; but the provision of the additional capital is a task 
for the state alone. On the ocher hand, it also emerges 
with great clarity from the Reid Report that the political 
brand of nationalisation, resulting in a cumbrous, top- 
heavy organisation, bureaucracy-ridden, dominated by 
the unions and controlled in financial matters by Treasury 
rules, would be a disaster. The decisive element should be 
neither financial nor political but technical. 

If the angle of approach is from the technical requite- 
ments. to the appropriate organisation, the sort of struc- 
ture that will arise will be neither the present nor what 1s 
usually meant by nationalisation. It will be something 
much more like the proposals made in The Economist o 
December 16th last. It was then suggested that Ie 
organisation should be in three stages, First, a techmica! 
inquiry should be made (as the Reid Committee now als 
recommends) to draw the boundaries of a number 
mining undertakings, each large enough to be a full 
economic unit, Secondly, each of these units should & 
organised as a single company, in which the existing 
undertakings should hold ordinary shares. And thirdly. 
additional capital should be provided by the Government 
by purchases of further shares. In this way the Goverm 
ment would automatically become the dominant partner 
and ultimate public control could be combined with bus'- 
ness principles of operation. 

The Reid Report is by no means the last word on coal. 
It leaves many questions unanswered—in particular the 
very difficult question of whether the wide differences 
productivity between districts can be reduced, and if net 
how they can be reconciled with a national standard w2ge- 


But it can be, and should be, the first word in a programme 
of action. . 


Two things are now plain beyond mistaking. The firs, 4 
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Indian Initiative 7 


HE Viceroy’s arrival in London for a brief visit is an 

event surrounded with an air of some expectancy. 
Attempts have been made to suggest that it is the 
strategic and supply problems of the post-German phase 
of the war that have inspired such an unusual course, and 
these matters will no doubt be discussed. But the presence 
of the Reforms Commissioner in Lord Wavell’s suite is 
enough, even without the atmosphere of speculation, to 
concentrate attention on political matters. In this country, 
there is a sanguine feeling that an attempt may be possible 
to break the deadlock of the last three years ; and in India 
hopes are running very high. 

The time is indeed propitious for a new move. Internal 
and external circumstances have conspired to produce a 
much better atmosphere. There are plentiful signs that the 
Indian politicians now regret their rejection of the Cripps 
offer in 1942. Some part of the stubbornness of Congress 
three years ago was due to doubts about the out- 
come of the war and to a belief that England’s extremity 
might be India’s opportunity. That picture has now 
changed and it is clear that, for some time to come, 
there is no other road to Indian independence than 
through agreement with Britain. Within India, the tide of 
opinion is set strongly against revolt and resistance and 
strongly towards compromise and agreement. Several 
promising attempts have been made to reach an accom- 
modation between Congress and the Moslem League, re- 
lating either to the ultimate constitution of India or to 
the more short-term problem of seats on the Viceroy’s 
Council in the transition period. Congress Ministers have 
once again taken office, for the first time since 1939, in 
two provincial governments. The current popularity of 
economic plans has painted an enticing vision of what 
can be done once the political problem is solved. Thus 
everything points to another effort to achieve independ- 
ence. But everything also points to the impossibility of 
finding agreement on the conditions of independence by 
purely Indian efforts. It is significant that Mr Gandhi and 
Mr Jinnah should have met and talked, but it is also 
significant that they should have failed to agree, and that 
the strenuous and honest attempts of such mediators as 
Mr Rajagopalachariar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru should 
equally have failed to produce an agreed formula. 

In all these circumstances, it is not at all surprising 
that the cry is going up, both in India and in Britain, that 
the British Government should “ take the initiative.” Un- 
questionably, this is one of those moments when an 
initiative, if it were taken, would stand a more than usual 
chance of success. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
some such reasoning has brought Lord Wavell to London. 
But what is “ an initiative”? An initiative was taken three 
years ago when the Cripps offer was made and rejected. 
Should the new initiative be a simple repetition of 
the same offer? If so, it has been open for acceptance 
every day since Sir Stafford Cripps left New Delhi. If not, 
how is the new initiative to differ from the old? These 
are the questions that have to be answered before any 
Practical proposal can be made. In particular, there are 
two very large and difficult issues that have to be decided 
before any progress can be made. 


* 


The first of these issues relates to the future constitution 
of India. Until very recent years, it was always assumed, 
without argument, that an independent India would be a 
united India, a national state as other states are. There 
would, of course, be the problem of subordinate units of 
B0vernment, which would probably be solved by the 
federal device. But the most important organ of 


Sovereignty would be the Government of India. The Act 
of 1935 whole-heartedly embraced this idea. But in the 
Past ten years it has become apparent that the Moslems 
of India are in revolt against it. They want a state 
of their own, which they call Pakistan, and which they 


consist of four provinces in the north-west 


claim shall 
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and two in the north-east. On this issue, Hindus and 
Moslems—or at least Congress and the Moslem League— 
are completely at variance. Mr Gandhi and Mr Jinnah, 
in their recent conversations, could find no accommoda- 
tion between their views. The Hindus reject any solution 
which does not provide for the unity of India, the 
Moslems reject any solution which does not provide for 
the sovereign independence of Pakistan. Any British 
Government wishing to take an initiative must first make 
up its mind what its view is on this issue. 

When the question is analysed, it is seen to be, in reality, 
something considerably less than a straight issue between 
unity and partition. The Hindu solution would necessarily 
provide for a very considerable degree of provincial and 
communal autonomy and in the preliminaries to the Act 
of 1935 the Hindus accepted, though with much protest, 
an electoral system which not only gave the Moslems 
separate electorates but a larger number of seats than 
they would be entitled to by strict proportion of popula- 
tions. And it is inconceivable that the Pakistan solution 
would be embraced without some provision for All-India 
organs for handling such matters as can hardly be treated 
otherwise than on a continental basis. Indeed, the real 
problem, behind the exaggerations of oratory, is not 
whether there shall be unity in India but how it shall be 
attained. The Hindus want All-India matters to be settled, 
subject to safeguards for minority rights, by majority 
vote ; Congress intends that the All-India Government 
shall be a Congress Government. The Moslems—at least 
as they are represented by Mr Jinnah—hold that all-India 
matters should be settled by equal agreement between the 
two communities. 

This is not an easy dispute to settle. The trend of 
opinion is undoubtedly towards the Moslem solution. This 
is not because of any desire to achieve one more partition 
in a world already too much divided, or of any under- 
rating of the difficulties of drawing a frontier, but because 
it has gradually become apparent that the more unified 
solution could hardly work. Unity cannot be imposed by 
constitution if it does not exist, and whether or not the 
Moslem minority could, in earlier years, have been 
brought to accept a unitary solution, it manifestly will 
not do so to-day. The only result of imposing greater unity 
than can effectively be brought into operation might be 
administrative chaos and a further embitterment of inter- 
communal feeling. The Pakistan solution, though it may 
be less desirable, seems, at present, more workable. And 
since politics, in India as elsewhere, is the art of the pos- 
sible, politicians’ minds are turning to the elaboration of 
schemes for binding two largely independent states, Pakis- 
tan and Hindustan, into a single Indian condominium. 

Economic arguments, unfortunately, run strongly the 
other way. Under any economic system, India is a natural 
unit, and if there is to be something in the nature of 
economic planning (which appears to be universally con- 
ceded) a strong central Government, able both to finance 
and to administer its plan, is an almost essential require- 
ment. Anything which disturbs the unity of India or which, 
even within a united India, dissipates power and functions 
from the centre to the provinces, is a strong disadvantage 
for economic planning. But to this it can be objected that 
political chaos and administrative deadlock are even greater 
obstructions to any form of economic progress, and if 
these would be the results of an attempt to impose a 
unitary constitution, the greater political coherence of 
smaller areas would make their plans more effective, in 
spite of the economic disadvantages of partition. More- 
over, there would be wavs of reducing those dis- 
advantages. The proposal, after all, is not for provincial 
sovereignty and both Hindustan and Pakistan could have 
strong central governments—perhaps stronger than any 
All-India Government could be. Hindustan would cer- 
tainly be a viable unit. and Pakistan might be—the more 
so if it were not itself divided into two halves in the 
north-west and the north-east. And, in addition, the prin- 
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ciple of equality at the centre need not necessarily 
mean an entirely impotent All-India administration. 
Currency, defence, communications and customs are 
the minimum functions that would have to be left to it, 
and certain general financial and economic functions could 
no doubt be added. But none of these are more than 
palliations of the fact that politics and economics point 
in different directions. Clearly, it will be no easy matter 
to decide which policy to pursue. 


Once this has been decided, the second great issue arises. 
By what means is the policy to be carried into effect? 
Here, again, there is a clear choice, although to call it a 
choice between imposition by the British and agreement 
among the Indians is an exaggeration. No solution would 
be imposed without the most earnest endeavours to secure 
agreement to it, and no policy of leaving it to the Indians 
to agree would be pursued without a lead, and perhaps 
even pressure, from the British Government. Nor is it 
right to talk about a “strong” policy and a “weak” 
policy, since a policy of setting up a constitution and 
transferring power to a new government without first 
securing complete agreement might conceivably, if the 
British calculations went wrong, mean an abdication to 
chaos, while the alternative policy of deferring entirely 
to the agreement of the Indian parties may very well mean 
the indefinite continuance of British rule. 

But a choice there is, nevertheless, and it can perhaps 
best be defined as the choice between leading events and 
following them. Sir Zafrulla Khan has recently put forward 
an ingenious compromise. He proposes that the British 
Government should give the Indian parties twelve months 
to agree, in default of which it would promulgate its own 
solution, which, however, would be open thereafter to 
amendment by constitutional means. But this is not really 
a compromise at all, but a variant of the “ imposed ” 
policy, since agreement within twelve months is almost 
inconceivable. There is, in fact, no way of dodging the 
issue. Is Indian agreement a precondition or not? The 
tisk of acting without agreement is that a perfectly reason- 


Budget 


To financial year closed last Saturday with the 
highest figures ever attained, or likely to be attained 
for some time to come, Expenditure is over £6 billion and 
revenue well over £3 billion, Revenue turned out to be 
£200 million higher than last year, and expenditure 
£264 million higher. The deficit is thus £64 million 
greater—but since the total expenditure is also greater, 
the proportion of it covered by revenue has actually 
risen from 52} to 533 per cent. The detailed figures, 
which are given in the accompanying tables, also show 
very few surprises. There is still a slight tendency towards 
under-budgeting on both sides of the account—revenue 
was {£136 million, and expenditure £126 million, more 
than the Budget estimate—but, in all the circumstances, 
this must be accounted very close ing. 
_ So stereotyped have become the forms of public finance 
in wartime that the Chancellor of the Exchequer now 
finds himself in an éntirely paradoxical position. The con- 
tinuance of the war would provide him with many fewer 
problems than the outbreak of peace. If the war could be 
relied upon to continue, at the intensity of the past year, 
for another twelve months, then the Budget to be opened 
on April 24th could be a pure formality. The expenditure 
estimates would probably be a little higher, but the exist- 
ing taxes could also be relied upon to bring in a little more. 
Everything could be left as it is, and the financial 
1945-46 would probably turn out in very much the same 
— . potas has done. 

ut clearly the war cannot be expected to continue as 
before. The European war will be over in a few weeks and 


even the Japanese war may not last out the full twel 
months. This makes the Chancellor’s task very difficult, 
since his estimates of expenditure will have to depend ‘on 
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able solution (if such can be devised) might be sabotaged 
simply because it was imposed—the objection to the 
declaration of war in 1939, which led to the breakdown of 
the Act of 1935, was not that it was wrong but that jt 


‘was done without agreement. And the risk of waiting fo; 


agreement is that it might mean waiting for ever. 

All the instincts of British statesmanship will be on the 
side of proceeding by British decision, if that proves to be 
the only way by which any progress can be made. By; 
if that ts to be the course, it requires the most skilfy] 
handling by those who are fully cognisant of all the facts 
and of all the trends of opinion. It is not a policy that can 
stand either very close control from the India Office jp 
London or very much pressure from a largely ignorant 
public opinion in Britain. Such questions as the release of 
the Congress Working Committee, who are mostly still in 


prison, will have to be decided by the strictly pragmatic 


test of whether it would be more likely to help than to 
hinder the success of the policy embarked upon. 


* 


There has been no intention in this article of throwing 
cold water upon the demand for a new initiative. On the 
contrary, the Indian problem, so long as it remains a 
problem, is a serious potential embarrassment to any 
British Government, and any favourable opportunity such 
as the present should be seized, if it can be. But the 
problem is by no means as simple as British politicians 
and publicists, lifting their eyes for a moment from the 
urgency of their domestic concerns, are sometimes apt 
to assume. It involves decisions of high policy which are 
complex and difficult. Every responsible British citizen 
should be thinking about these matters. If he has faced the 
difficulties and thinks he can solve them, let him by all 
means be given a respectful hearing. If the Government, 
with its higher responsibilities, can chart a course through 
the shoals, let it set sail without a moment’s delay. But 
those who clamour for a “ new initiative ” without saying 
what that new initiative shall be are merely confusing 
counsel and bedevilling the issue. They may not be India’s 
worst enemies, but they are certainly India’s worst friends. 


Hopes 


two unknowns—both on the dates at which the two wars 
end and on the reduction of expenditure that will follow 
upon the end of each, It will not be possible to estimate 
save within the broadest limits. But it is not wholly 
unreasonable to guess where those limits may lie. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the course of events 
is disappointingly slow. Let it be assumed that the Euro 
pean war goes on full tilt until the end of June, and the 
Japanese war until the end of next March, Let us further 
assume that the Japanese war by itself is conducted at halt 
the scale of the present combined war, and that European 
war expenditure is steadily reduced, over the nine months 
after the end of the fighting, to one-fifth of the preseal 
total war expenditure. (There is, of course, a great deal 
of war expenditure which is not attributable to either wat 
—food subsidies, for example—but for the convenience of 
this very elastic arithmetic, it can be divided betwett 
them.) In the year just ended, in round figures, the wi! 
cost £5 billion, and other expenditure amounted to {i 
billion. This set of assumptions would work out at a wa! 
expenditure in the coming year of £4} billion. Other 
expenditure will be higher, because of the rising National 
Debt and the higher cost of education and other social 
services. Total expenditure, on this. set of assumptions, 
might be about £54 billion, or £500 million less than ™ 
1944-45. 

An alternative and more optimistic set of assumptions 
might envisage a complete end to the European war this 
month, and to the Japanese war by the end of September, 
and a demobilisation so rapid that war ture in the 
final quarter of the financial year—that is, from January 
to March, 1946—was reduced to a small fraction of - 
peak, These assumptions might justify an estimate of tot 
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expenditure of about £43 billion. The “ calculation,” as 
will be seen, is very crude, but the conclusion may not be 
very far out. Expenditure in the coming year is likely to be 
at least £500 million less than in the year just ended, but 
it cannot very well be more than £1,500 million less. The 
Chancellor will probably have to budget for something 
between £43 and £52 billion, instead of £6 billion, for 
the whole year, which is not a very large reduction. But 
the rate of expenditure in the second half of the year may 
well be much lower. 

The end of the war will not be without some direct 
effects upon the yield of taxation. For example, under Pay- 
as-you-earn, the return of the troops to civil occupations, 
where their cash earnings will, on the average, be higher, 
should be immediately reflected in a rise of income tax 
receipts. On the other hand, the removal of the extreme 
pressure of war will probably lead, even with full 
employment, to some shrinkage of the national income. 
There will be less overtime and some decline in the total 
working population. Any release of supplies of consump- 
tion goods, however, will raise the yield from customs and 
excise, and there will doubtless be a rush to 1e-license laid- 
up cars. It is difficult to assess the balance of these con- 


Revenue ( £ million) 





Actual Budget Actual 
Receipts, Estimate, Receipts, 
1943-44 1944-45 1944-45 
tee MAM Sed acc hea Oks 1,183 -6 1,300 -0 1,316 -8 
SOE eo ee ae oe 76-0 80 -0 73 °5 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 99 -5 100 -0 110-9 
ee ee eee eee 17 -7 19-0 17-0 
DR titties weary dane tank eters a 33 -4 33 °3 
BO idee We ada n cvs 466 -7 } 90000 477-1 
Other Inland Revenue ...... 1:0 1-0 0:8 
Total Inland Revenue.. 1,877 -9 2,000 -0 2,029 -5 
NSS POOR ere 560 -8 564 -9 579 -4 
BMY oui cated ao wee ae Ses 482 -2 472 9 496 -9 
ciate tee a bh 1,043 -0 1,037 -8 1,076 -3 
Motor Vehicle Duties........ 27 +3 27 -0 29:0 
Post: OFRG0 HG) 05's oes kanes 0-4 Rs, tf 
Wireless LIGGROOR oc. fickcass 4-7 49 4-8 
RACE LOUIE ck cris as o'is0 0:0. L-l 0:8 1-0 
RE CANN 2 5a kh rsus o 6 0.8-0 « 6-5 74 7°5 
Miscellaneous Receipts ...... 77-7 24 -0 90 -0 
Total Ordinary Revenue 3,038:5 3,101:8  3,238-1 
Expenditure ( £ millions) 
Actual Budget Actual 
Issues, Estimate, Issues, 
1943-44 1944-45 1944-45 
Interest and Management of 7 
Metinnnh Date iis 56 awe 0:0 364 -7 420 -0 414 -9 
Payments to N. Ireland Ex- 
COOGEE 635 idk nike cs 9-0 9:0 10-0 
Other Cons. Fund .......... 7:2 7-0 7-3 
Total Cons. Fund..... 380 -9 436 0 432 -2 
Gvil Departments .......... 457-5 . 501-4 - ; 
Vote of Credit.............. 4950-0  5,000-0 }5,625 
_ Total Ordinary Expenditure 5,788-4  5,937-4 6,057 8 
sinking Funds ............. 10°3 vs 3° 
te 5,798-7 5937-4 6,062 -9 
Self-Balancing Revenue and ae - 
Expenditure :— 
Puet ee oe lcs 110 6 112 -4 116 -6 


flicting factors, and any resulting change in the total 
revenue is likely to be small, 

_ But is it right to assume that there will be no change 
in the present rates of taxation? As recently as three weeks 
ago, the opinion was expressed in The Economist that “ it 


would take a particularly hardy brand of optimism to 
foresee the possibility of any relief” from the load ot 
faxation in this year’s Budget. But March 17th is now 
a long time ago ; the odds are still against any changes 
just yet, but it is no longer possible to be quite so certain, 
and the season of relief is clearly approaching. Within a 
comparatively short time, the rate of expenditure will be 
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lower by at least £1 billion. Must the rate of taxation be 
maintained for another twelve months? 

It is no more possible to be dogmatic in answering these 
questions than it is in estimating the effect that the end 
of the war will have on public expenditure. Here again, the 
best way of proceeding may be to set out the two extremes 
vetween which policy must find its course. In strict econo- 
mic logic, a strong case can be made out for permitting 
no reduction in taxation so long as there is any deficit at 
all. A time when physical controls are being taken off, 
when the patriotic urge to save is necessarily weakened, 
when the obstacles in the way of rising prices are inevit- 
ably diminished, is hardly a time for releasing further pur- 
chasing power. If, in such circumstances, the deficit is 
only half as much as it is at present, that may be quite 
enough to exert a powerful inflationary influence at a time 
when it can do most damage. 

Budgets, however, are made by politicians, not by 
economists—and never more so than in an election year. 
There has been a great display of economic logic in the 
Budget speeches of the past four years, and in the White 
Papers that have accompanied them. But the Budgets have 
not, in the last resort, been based on logic, but on some- 
thing closely resembling a politician’s rule of thumb—the 
rule that if a belligerent Government can cover as much 
as half of its expenditure out of revenue it is doing pretty 
well. If the same rule of thumb is preferred over strict 
principle in the transition period, will the results be any 
more disastrous than they have been in the war? If 
expenditure falls by {£1,000 million, could not the tax- 
payer have £500 million to be going on with? There will 
be very many who will argue in this sense. 

A wise Chancellor will no doubt try to steer a course 

between these two extremes. He migh determine to raise 
by revenue a higher proportion of his total expenditure 
and still have a few titbits for the taxpayer. Just how 
austere he will feel it necessary to be cannot, of course, be 
foreseen. But as soon as total expenditure falls below 
£4,800 million, provided the revenue proportion is not 
put at more than two-thirds, there should be some 
margin for tax reductions, And—to take the other extreme 
—when expenditure falls as low as {2 billion, and if the 
proportion is left at last year’s figure of 534 per cent, then 
taxation could be reduced by over £1 billion, or by about 
one-third. 
* No outsider has the detailed knowledge to speculate 
much further than this, and the answer must await 
Budget Day. But the discussion can be conveniently con- 
cluded by indicating the amounts of money likely to be 
involved by the changes of taxation that come first to mind. 
To reduce the standard rate of income tax by one shilling 
—and the reduced rate pro rata—would cost about £140 
millions. The cost of an increase of the income tax allow- 
ances would depend on the particular adjustments made 
and is difficult to calculate ; but very welcome alleviations 
could be made for {£60 million, making the total income 
tax relief £200 million. Excess Profits Tax now brings 
in about £480 million and, if the yield can be regarded as 
stable—as it probably can for the next year—a reduction 
of the rate of tax to 75 per cent would cost £120 million. 
Among the indirect duties, those on beer, spirits and 
tobacco now bring in something of the order of £750 mil- 
lion, Increases in these duties have not, save in the shortest 
run, reduced consumption, and reductions in duty by 
themselves could not be expected to increase it; but on the 
other hand larger supplies may well be available, A reduc- 
tion of about one-fifth in the rates of duty—say 14d, off 
the price of a pint of beer, and 33d. off the price of 20 
cigarettes—coupled with rising consumption, might 
reduce revenue by, say, £130 million. The yield of Pur- 
chase Tax was {110 million in 1942-43, and {92 million 
in 1943-44. Larger supplies of goods would put the yield 
up very sharply. It would not be appropriate to reduce the 
three rates of duty in an equal proportion, but an average 
reduction of one-third—say, enough to bring the lowest 
rate down to 10 per cent, and the highest to 75 per cent— 
might cost about £50 million, These figures, of course, are 
illustrative only. The fact that they add up to £500 
million may be regarded as purely coincidental. 
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NOTES OF 


This is clearly the last act. The Rhine once crossed, 
anything in the nature of coherent opposition seems to have 
largely disappeared. The Allied spearheads are pressing on 
cautiously, and there is a certain amount of local opposition, 
but a German Army, in the sense of a single organism 
fighting under a single strategic direction, has—for the 
moment at least—ceased to exist. Whether it can be re- 
created is very doubtful. A stand on the line of the Weser 
had been talked of, but the river has alreay been crossed. 
The Elbe is another possible line, but the Russians are 
close behind it, and the flight from the Rhine has been so 
rapid that the mere collection of troops and material might 
well be impossible. The final collapse is very near. 

The only remaining question is when? According to 
the book, the Germans should have surrendered long ago. 
That they still hold out at all is a tribute both to the hold 
of the Nazi police system and to the dull tenacity of the 
German people. There is very little talk, even in the Nazi 
propaganda, of fighting back by open military means. In- 
deed, the main propaganda campaign is now directed to 
glorifying the Werewolves, who, by definition,’ have no 
function in an unconquered Germany. 

How serious a nuisance the Werewolves will be to the 
occupying armies it is not yet possible to say. They have 
carried out a couple of murders of collaborating burgo- 
masters, and no doubt there is a great deal of general 
sabotage. No doubt, too, there are a certain number of 
fanatical young Nazis who will be willing to fight on indefi- 
nitely. But the conditions for a really effective Maquis are 
missing. There will be no outside help for the Werewolves, 
and no hope of ultimate rescue from outside. And, after the 
Nazi collapse, it is unlikely that the majority of the German 
people will give any moral support to the most extreme and 
fanatical members of the party—unless, indeed, the Allies 
exercise such a tyranny as to make the people desperate, or 
unless labour conscription for reparat‘ons forces the young 
men into the hills. It is most unlikely that the Nazis can 


create an effective Werewolf organisation, but the Allies 
could 


Arab Union 


The pact of Union newly signed between the seven 
Arabic-speaking states is born of two impulses. The first 
is emotional: ties of language, blood, tradition and religion 
have breached the frontiers set up by the Powers after 
the last war and since fostered by local Arab nationalisms 
and dynastic quarrels. The second is practical: the Arab 
States want to end their period of inferiority vis-d-vis the 
west. They want to be, on their own, a factor in wor'd 
affairs. Their pride of achievement is bound to receive a 
fillip at San Francisco, where their pact will attract notice 
as one of the first of the regional arrangements envisaged 
in the Dumbarton Oaks draft. 2 

It is in many ways a model of Dumbarton Oaks propriety. 
{ts aims—set out in Article 2—are the strengthening of 
friendship between its members, the co-ordination of their 
political action, and the safeguarding of their independence. 
It leaves room for new adherents: presumably for Palestine, 
the Sudan and Cyrenaica when they are ready. It forbids 
resort to force for the settlement of disputes and provides 
full machinery for dealing with these by arbitration and 
conciliation. Its strongest suit undoubtedly is its provision 
for the settlement of family differences in private. 

Another strong suit is the united front which it enables 
Arab foreign policy to present to the rest of the world. Its 
only weakness here is its dependence, for defence, upon a 
contract with outside forces. Hitherto its separate states 
have, willy nilly, made such contracts with individual 
Powers. But several of these treaties require revision as a 
result of the war and, when they are revised, the Arab 
Union is likely to prefer a joint arrangement. A topic of 
debate in the Arab world just now is whether, in future, to 
contract for defence through the new World Organisation 
or through a Power or group of Powers immediately in- 
terested in the area, The advocates of this latter method 
argue that it produces faster action in an emergency. If, 
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as seems likely, their view prevails, the future defence of 
the Middle East will be conducted on a basis of strong 
points leased from the Union and shared by the interesteq 
Powers. 


* 


When dealing with external affairs the Arab Union has 
plenty of good rallying cries. The handling of interna! 
matters—and particularly the grave social and economic 
problems which beset the area—offers no such easy path to 
popularity. 

Some of these problems are endemic. The worst js 
the unbridged gu'f which yawns between the rich man— 
merchant or landowner—and the poor man—peasant or 
artisan—usually hopelessly in debt to moneylenders. 
Nowhere except in the Lebanon and parts of Saudi Arabia 
is there a contented peasantry. Other problems are the 
result of the war: notably, the unemployment of artisans 
who have been relatively well paid by the Allies, and the 
inflation arising from the volume of Allied expenditure 
throughout years when—for Jack of shipping—there has 
been nothing to buy. In these problems, too, the Arab states 
will have to contract for outside assistance, both in capital 
and in expertise. 

The Union has begun life to an accompaniment of 
saluting guns, cheering crowds and beaming statesmen. 
Whether or no it can climb from the sentimental and 
flag-wagging plane to become a factor in world 
politics and 'prosperity depends partly upon whether it 
plucks up courage to cut across the parochialism and self- 
interest of the pashas and merchants who provide most of 
its politicians, and partly on the degree of western help 
that is offered. But western help often smacks, in the Arab’s 
eyes, of old-style political tutelage. He may find it easier 
to accept if it is given to a Union rather than to individual 
countries. And the western countries, in their turn, may 
find that their own frustrating jealousies are allayed if their 
help, both in defence and in economics, is given jointly. 


* x * 


Territorial Trusteeship 


_That some decision may be taken at San Francisco on 
the general principles governing the rule of mandated terri- 
tories is now weil established. Mr Stettinius’s statement on 
Tuesday contained the information that the preliminary 
Conference of the Big Four at Washington will formulate 
proposals > : 


.. . for a territorial trusteeship structure as part of the 
general world organisation . . . designed to permit the 
placing under it of territories mandated after the last ~~ 
and such territories taken from the enemy in th's war as mg 
be agreed on at a later date, and also such territories as might 
voluntarily be placed under trusteeship. ; 

Significantly, no mention is made of any general intef- 
national regulation of colonial territories proper. Whatever 
American opinion of British “imperialism” may be, = 
State Department is evidently not prepared to p.ay W! 
fire by raising the question at an International Conference. 
In answer to a Parliamentary question, Mr Churchill g2v¢ 
a firm assurance that matters affecting British colonial ie 
tory will not be discussed at San Francisco. Nor, said * 
Stettinius, will there be discussion on the fate of spec 
territories. — 1 
In other words, only the blueprint of an organisation = : 
be worked out, and new checks and safeguards to & 
mandate system considered. No individual Government for 
have to accept at San Francisco future responsibility F 
any particular mandated territory. No individual Gover? 
ment need be committed in advance to submit territory, 
other than that already held on mandates from the League, 
to the supervision of an international authority. On gen “a 
principles, however, it seems likely that there will be ” : 
siderable pressure for an increase in the power of ble 
world organisation over the mandatory states. One poss! e 
improvement is to allow freer and more direct cont 


between the International Commission and the mandated 
people themselves. Dr H. V. Evatt, Australian ee 
for External Affairs, now in London for the Comm 
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wealth talks, suggested last week that power should 
be given to the international authority to take away the 
trusteeship of mandated territory if maladministration could 
be proved in a world court. It is on these lines (as a lead- 
ing article in The Economist last week pointed out), rather 
than on any forced supervision of colonial Powers, leading 
to a division of authority and a worsening of inter-Allied 
relations, that the problems of subject and backward peoples 
can best be tackled. ’ 


* x * 


Austrian Resistance 


The Russians have taken Wiener Neustadt and soon 
they may enter Vienna. It is fairly certain that they will 
fnd in Austria a fairly strong Resistance movement on 
whose co-operation they can count. A recent report from 
Vienna gives an interesting picture of the political atmo- 
sphere in the old Austrian capital. The dominant feature is 
a revival of Austrian nationalism which expresses itself in 
popular hatred and distrust of all things German and also. 
curiously enough, in a new interest in Austria’s post-war 
frontiers. Thus, the programme of the unified Austrian 
Resistance states: 

Austria claims her frontiers of 1933. But she also lays 
definite claim to the South Tyrol, in so far as this region is 
not inhabited predominantly by an Italian speaking population. 
The Austrians are aware that the non-Italian inhabitants of 
South Tyrol strongly desire return to Austria. 

It is noteworthy that the programme which contains this 
point has been signed by all the anti-Nazi parties, the 
Monarchists, the Catholics, the Social Democrats, the 
Communists and the Democratic bloc. The unified Resis- 
tance has been active under the somewhat puzzling name 
“Q5” and has been led by a Provisional Austrian National 
Committee. In the provinces the resisters are under no 
central direction. In southern Styria and in Carinthia an 
organisation led by the Communists and called the Austrian 
Freedom Front has fought in close association with Marshal 
Tito’s adherents. It will be interesting to see how the entry 
of the Russians will affect relations between the political 
parties and the various groups of resisters. The one signifi- 
cant point about the political outlook of the anti-Nazi 
Austrians is that they have all agreed on a return to the 
democratic Constitution of 1920 and that they all, including 
Monarchists and Catholics, have dissociated themselves 
from the ideas of the Dolfuss regime established in 1934. 


* * * 


Lord Swinton’s Powers 


Five months after his appointment, Lord Swinton’s 
powers as Min'ster of Civil Aviation are defined in the 


* Bill presented last week to the House of Commons. It was 


introduced by Sir Stafford Cripps and should be discussed 
soon after the recess. The Méinister’s general duty is 
described as: 


... Organising, carrying out “and encouraging measures for 
the development of civil aviation, for the designing, develop- 
ment, and production of civil aircraft, for the promotion of 
safety and efficiency in the use thereof and for rescarch into 
Questions relating to air navigation. 

These powers, though vague, are wide—much wider than 
those specific duties transferred from the Secretary of State 
for Air. That the new Minister should have as free a hand 
a8 possible when there is so much to do in so short a time 
is all to the good. There will, however, come a time, most 
likely after the General Election, ‘when the hierarchy of 
Ministries and Departments will have to be drastically 
Pruned and regrouped to ensure that the top of the tree 
tfemains compact and strong. The Ministry of Civil Aviation 
may well be affected by this process. Since the publication 
of the Government plans to associate other transport 
interests in commercial aviation, there is an even stronger 
case for co-ordinating the new Ministry with others under 
4 single Ministry of Transport. 

Meanwhile, encouraging reports of Lord Swinton’s work 
on South African routes come from Capetown, and, in his 
absence, Sir Stafford Cripps has had to answer a barrage 

questioning from Scottish members, who are chiefly 

Concerned for the future of Prestwick airport. For use as 
@main civil airport, an additional £6 million to £10 million 
Would have to be spent on extensions, and even then only 
200 or 300 people would be employed in place of the war- 
EME §,000. Clearly, Prestwick, with its fair-weather advan- 
‘ages, can play a most useful part as an alternative airport, 
but the leading terminus for foreign services must obviously 
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be close to London. The fears voiced by the Scottish 
members are rooted in the problems of diversifying emp1oy- 
ment prospects in Scotland, and can best be quieted, not 
by the boosting of single projects, but by a comprehensive 
policy for the location of industry. 


+ « x, 


The Spanish Scene 


The impact of Hitler’s defeats has so far not been 
enough to shatter the dictatorship of General Franco. All 
is still quiet in the Iberian Peninsula, chiefly because the 
most energetic elements of the. opposition are isolated 
behind the barbed wire of the concentration camps and the 
prisons. But the lack of any strong positive purpose on the 
part of the Republican oppositions has also been responsible 
for the prolonged existence of the Franco régime. The 
exiled leaders of the Left, split as they are into innumerable 
coteries and enmeshed in sectarian quarrels about the past, 
have so far failed to stimulate any genuine movement 
against the dictator. After some Republican rumblings in 
London, Paris and Mexico, and the hopeless escapades of 
Spanish maquisards from France across the Pyrenees, the 
attack of the Left against General Franco seems to have 
fizzled out, at least for the moment. 


A new political attack has now been launched from the 
Right. The Pretender to the throne, Don Juan of Bourbon, 
has appealed to his former idol, General Franco, to resign 
and so to pave the way for the restoration of the Monarchy. 
The Pretender claims to be able to wind up the dictator- 
ship in a bloodless and peaceful way. His appeal has been 
followed by the resignation of the Duke of Alba from the 
post of the Caudillo’s Ambassador. It remains to be seen 
whether other Monarchists—and very many of them are 
entrenched in the Spanish Administration—will follow suit. 
If they do, they may well create something like a vacuum 
around the dictator, though it may be doubted whether the 
Bourbon Monarchy will eventually be able to fill that 
vacuum. 

Meanwhile, General Franco is not sitting back with folded 
hands. He is valiantly defending his position on the diplo- 
matic front. He has now protested against Japanese maltreat- 
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prospective borrower’s integrity and busi- 
mess capacity as upon his material 
resources. 
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ment of Spanish nationals in the Philippines, and he has 
announced that Spain will no longer act as the Protecting 
Power representing Japanese interests vis-a-vis the Allies. 
The Spanish press has suddenly become vociferously pro- 
American, without, incidentally, relaxing its hostility 
towards Great Britain. When the Allies have entered Berlin, 


General Franco may yet make up his mind to declare war 
on Ha&tler. 


* x *« 


Health Service Discussions 


Progress in the discussions between the negotiating 
committee of the medical profession and the Minister of 
Health on the national health service has reached a stage 
where alternative proposals to those of the White Paper 
have been put forward. These are not to be taken as en- 
dorsed by the Government and offered instead of the 
White Paper, but, if they are acceptable to the medical pro- 
fession, the Minister of Health will place them before the 
Government, which will also have to consider the result of 
his discussions with the representatives of the local autho- 
rities and the voluntary hospitals. A special representative 
meeting of the British Medical Association has been called 
for the beginning of May, when the medical profession will 
decide whether it approves the new proposals. In the 
meantime, they are declared to be confidential and not for 
publication, but since a copy of them has been sent to every 
member of the profession, including those in the Services 
overseas, they may very rapidly become public, even if 
they are not officially made so. 

The gist of the alternative proposals has, in fact, already 
appeared in the press. From these reports it appears that 
they deal solely with the administrative structure of the 
health service. The doctors’ most rooted objection to the 
White Paper scheme was their subordination to local 
authority control. There was also a fear that the voluntary 
hospitals would lose their independence and become depen- 
dent upon the local authorities. Under the alternative pro- 
posals, it seems that the local authorities will be the 
exccutive body only in respect of their own hospitals, which 
they will continue to own, and their own health services. 
The joint authorities of the White Paper will be abandoned, 
and planning will be on a regional and on an area basis. 
Regional councils, based on a university with a medical 
school, would be expert advisory bodies, whose function 
would be to supervise and collaborate in the planning of 
the health services in the areas comprised in each region— 
this is very reminiscent of the recommendations of the 
Medical Planning Commission of the BMA in its report 
of 1942. The areas would replace the proposed joint autho- 
rities, and planning bodies would have the statutory duty 
of preparing a plan for the whole health services of each 
area. These bodies would have a local authority majority, 
but the hospital services of each area wou'd be planned in 
collaboration with the Regional Council by a special body 
on which the voluntary and local authority hospitals would 
be equally represented. 


* 


It also appears that the Central Medical Board, which 
under the White Paper scheme would be the employing 
body of genefal practitioners, will be dropped if the pro- 
fession wishes, and that the terms of service and of con- 
tract for doctors in the public service would, under the alter- 
native proposals, be based on something very similar to 
their present relationship, under national health insurance, 
with the insurance pafiel committees. Nor would there be 
any general establishment of health centres until experi- 
ments with different kinds of centres had been conducted. 

If they are correctly reported, the alternative proposals 
seem a fairly satisfactory compromise, though a final 
judgment must be deferred until they are fully disclosed. 
It has been said that the Government has “given way to 
the doctors,” but it may be pointed out that the object of 
the new health service is to provide complete medical and 
hospital facilities for everyone irrespective of means, and 
that the best administrative structure is one that ensures 
this object. On the other hand, the emphasis is on every- 
one. Now that the Minister of Health seems to be willing 
to meet the doctors half-way over the administrative struc- 
ture, the BMA should, for its part, reconsider its attitude 


over the “100 per cent issue,” which according to its own 
questionnaire is opposed to the views of the profession as 
a whole, There ar 


¢ signs that such a reconsideration may be 
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Labour’s Satellites 


The Labour Party’s ears must have been burning dur. 
ing the week-end: its affairs were under very earnest dis- 
cussion at Scarborough, Liverpool and Blackpool, where 
the Co-operative, Common Wealth and Independent Laboy; 
Parties held Easter Conferences. All three parties declare 
themselves willing to accept the lead of their big brother 
though they are by no means satisfied with his pace, All 
three qualify their acceptance by numerous reservations. 

In the eyes of the young and vigorous Common Wealth 
Party, Labour policy already evinces signs of arterio- 
sclerosis ; and it was by a very narrow majority that the 
party reaffirmed its willingness to resume discussions with 
the Labour Party Executive—if it indicated any desire to 
advance towards Socialist unity at the next election. This 
resolution was subsequently redrafted to include statements 
of Common Wealth’s policy to contest seats “in which the 
actual Labour candidate cannot be regarded as a resolute 
and determined Socialist” and “where all relevant factors 
suggest that the Labour Party has no normal chance of 
winning the seat.” In any event, Common Wealth will not 
support Labour candidates “unless they pledge themselve 
to oppose a continuation of a coalition with the Conserva- 
tive Party.” The party intends to contest between 30 and 
60 constituencies and plans to spend £27,500 on the 
organisation of the party in 1945. 

After a very lively debate the Independent Labour Party 
decided to return to the fold “on the conditions prevailing 
in 1931.” But the party maintains its right to independent 
organisation and the right of its MPs to express ILP policy 
in the House of Commons. A minority of delegates con- 
demned affiliation on the grounds that the Labour Party is 
likely to support “the openly imperialist struggle in the 
Far East” and has already accepted a post-war settlement 
in Europe which is “the negation of international Socialist 
principles.” The Conference adopted another resolution 
urging the temoval of private enterprise from the housing 
programme and the recruitment of a million and a half new 
workers in the building industry. 

The Co-operative Party rejected a proposal for affiliation 
with the Labour Party by an overwhelming majority. It 
was felt that such a move by the party would sign its own 
death warrant: as a Glasgow delegate put it, “. . . affilia- 
tion would start a heresy hunt to root out those people in 


the Co-operative movement to whom the Labour Party 
objected.” 


* * *x 


€zechoslovak Federation 


On his way to Czechoslovakia, through Moscow, 
President Benes hes appointed a new Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. The new Premier is M. Zdenek Fierlinger, former « 
Czechoslovak Ambassador in Moscow. M. Fierlinger is 4 
left-wing Socialist with strong pro-Soviet leanings. In 
advocating close.political unity between Czechoslovakia and 
Russia he has gone farther- than President Benes himself. 
His appointment, therefore, is a sign that Czechoslovak 
policy is now more definitely within the orbit of Russian 
influence. This has further been emphasised by the inclu- 
sion of Communists in the coalition. Two of the five Vice- 
Premiers in the new Government are Communists. One 
of them is M. Gottwald, former member of the Executive 
of the Communist International, who has lived in Moscow 
for some years. be Benes Party, that is the National 
Socialists, the Slovak Right and the Catholics have one 
Vice-Premier in the new administration. 


After his talks with the Soviet leaders in Moscow, Presi- 
dent Benes: has announced that Czechoslovakia will go © 
the Peace Conference with its pre-Munich frontic 
restored. This presumably means that the Subcarpathiat — 
Ukrainians, who a short time ago clamoured for their incot- 
poration in the Soviet Ukraine, have now been told t 
remain with Czechoslovakia. It also means presumably that 
at least until the Peace Conference, the Czechs will retain 
the whole of that part of the Teschen province which ws 
annexed by Poland during the Munich crisis. 

But though Czechoslovakia’s frontiers have been left 
unchanged, its political structure is to be radically altered. 
The new Republic will be decentralised. It will be split UP 

ito autonomous Czech, Slovak and Subcarpathian pro- 
vinces. The Bohemians and the Moravians, too, will receive 
separate autonompus administrations. This last reform has 
hardly any serious ethnical or political justification ; but |" 
fallows the pattern of federated and decentralised Jugoslav' 
under Marshal Tito. 
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Resurgent Royalism in Greece 


A significant feature of the situation in Greece is the 
revival of political self-confidence among the Royalists. 
Whatever were the real intentions of the British on the spot, 
the Greek population has taken it for granted that the British 
intervention was prompted by the desire to reinstall King 
George on his throne. The military defeat of the EAM, on 
the other hand, has certainly entailed political. depression 
on the Left—though it is only now that there is any real 
evidence of disintegration in the EAM. 

‘General Plastiras’ position is by no means clear. He has 
not the confidence of the Royalists, who have not yet for- 
given the sin of his youth, his violent overthrow of 
the monarchy in 1922. The leader of the royalist Popular 
Party, M. Tsaldaris, has demanded a quick plebiscite on the 
issue of the monarchy, undoubtedly because the Royalists 
expect that the result of a ;-:<biscite now would be the return 
of the King and the dismissal of General Plastiras. 

For the same reason General Plastiras and the Liberals 
are now opposed to an immediate plebiscite. And to resist 
the increased pressure from the Royalists, General Plastiras 
now finds himself compelled to tack to the Left, even 
though it is against the Left that his military victory has 
been won. The political outlook in Greece depends largely 
upon whether this manceuvre will succeed, and whether the 
Government can secure some support from the Left. If it 
can, then General Plastiras may hope to keep some balance 
between Left and Right, and to establish himself solidly in 
power. But if there is too much bitterness on the Left for 
this, then he is more likely to be swept away by the Royalist 
tide. The EAM—or some parts of it—may therefore perhaps 
temporarily reconcile themselves to General Plastiras as 
the lesser evil. Whoever wins the fight—King George or 
General Plastiras—there is little likelihood that either of 
them will eventually rule Greece in a democratic spirit. 


* * x 


Neglected Children 


Last week’s debate in the House of Lords on the 
problem of homeless and neglected children did not make 
any very helpful contribution towards a solution. There 
was some discussion, which was hardly relevant, of 
the Conservative party’s recent proposal that there should 
be legally qualified and paid chairmen of magistrates’ courts. 
There was a vindication of the London County Council and 
its treatment of the problem by Lord Latham. There was a 
plea from Lord Denham for the flogging of parents con- 
victed of cruelty. Lord Munster, replying for the Govern- 
ment, made the obvious remark that the whole problem 
would be considered by the inter-departmental committee 
set up for the purpose. 

Perhaps the most realistic speech was made by the Bishop 
of Sheffield, who suggested that the problem was not so 
much one of neglected children as of negligent and cruel 
parents, and that while the short-term policy should aim 
at rescuing the children, in the long-term it has to be 
decided what should be done with the parents. Sentencing 
the parents to terms of imprisonment—or to flogging— 
solves nothing so far as their children are concerned. In 
fact, their fate, if they are returned to their parents after such 
a punishment, may well be worse. It was recently announced 
that the Bath magistrates, with the approval of the Home 
Office, had sentenced a mother, convicted of neglecting 
her four-year-old child, to a term of compulsory training 
in parent craft, at the end of which, if she had benefited 
by it, her child would be returned to her. For the present 
it may well be impossible for such a punishment to be 
meted out in more than a few cases of neglect, But it is a 
Policy worth working for. 


* * * 


Harvest Labour 


Mr Hudson has made an urgent appeal for volunteer 
labour to help with this year’s harvest. This year is likely 
to be the last in which the farm labour problem will be 
acute. Theoretically, the slowly falling acreage under crops 
and the probability that demobilisation will commence 
this summer should ease this year’s problem. But Mr Hudson 
makes his appeal in the double knowledge that “quite 
a lot” of potatoes and sugar beet rotted in the fields last 
autumn through lack of labour, and that this year the 
demands on the United Nations’ food reserves will be not 


less but much greater. Mr Hudson is not exaggerating 
when he says that 
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Quite definitely the scale of rations next winter will depend 

upon what we manage to gather in this summer and autumn. 

It is unthinkable that any of the food which the country 

manag¢ts to grow this year should be wasted. 

School-children are already fully mobilised for harvest 
work, but Mr Hudson calls for 300,000 adults and older 
children to attend harvest camps. Help is wanted over a 
long period, from April to November. Indeed, it is not the 
corn harvest, but the potato and beet harvest later in the 
autumn for which labour is most wanted and hardest to get. 
The Government is reducing the charge for food and accom- 
modation at camps from 28s. to 21s. for the early and late 
parts of the season. Payment to volunteers is 1s. per hour, 
which should cover their living costs ; but the Government 
would be well advised to pay the full railway fare of 
volunteers instead of a small part of it. The vital marginal 
réle which volunteers are called on to play in wartime farm 
economy, as well as their sacrifice in forgoing holidays, 
entities them to good conditions and adequate remuneration. 
There is indeed a strong case for allowing some categories 
of industrial workers to spend a period on the land which 
would not count as their normal holidays. 

x x * 
Argentina at War 
Last week Argentina, the only absentee from Mexico 
City, accepted the invitation of the other American nations 
to sign the final act of their conference. In the same decree 
it declared war on Germany and Japan 
in order to identify itself with the rest of the American 
nations and forestall any threat or act against the security of 
continental America. 

Adherence to the Mexico City resolutions pledges Argen- 
tina both to abandon and resist from any quarter 
aggression in the Western Hemisphere. On this score it 
will be welcomed, not least by Argentina’s nearer neigh- 
bours. In the recent past there has been uneasiness in Chile 
and Uruguay over Colonel Peron’s militaristic measures. 
Farther afield, there is a tendency to view with caution 
this least equivocal of all the Farrell Government’s pro- 
nouncements in the field of foreign policy and to await 
results. The Philadelphia Inquirer says: 

If the declaration of war is to mean nothing more in practice 
than Argentina’s break in diplomatic relations with the Axis 
months ago its importance is microscopic. 

The country’s wartime record has been marked by a wide 
gap between its protestations of American solidarity and 
its. practical refusal to co-operate with the rest of the 
Americas. Evidence of this inability to participate effec- 
tively in the defence plans laid at Rio de Janeiro was made 
clear two years ago when, reporting on a consultative visit 
to Argentina, the Emergency Advisory Committee for the 
Political Defence of the Continent said: 

To achieve and maintain this unity (of the Americas) there 
must necessarily be a common basis of action, the first 
requisite of which is a clear distinction between friend and foe. 

The severance of Argentina’s relations with the Axis a- 
year later did not, however, bring the desired unity of 
action. Within a month of severing relations General 
Ramirez was supplanted by General Farrell, who later 
withdrew Argentina’s delegate from the Advisory 
Committee. 


The distinction between friend and foe has now been 
made against protests from Argentina’s nationalist faction, 
which have so far left the Farrell regime intact. Seizure of 
Axis firms and compulsory registration and immobilisation 
of enemy nationals have followed Argentiria’s declaration 
of war. With Germany itself on the brink of military 
collapse, the move has come on the stroke. of twelve, if 
not after. The time has passed, too, when Argentina’s fleet 
could have made a practical contribution to the establish- 
ment of a South Atlantic convoy system. The Pacific con- 
flict has been circumscribed far from Argentina. Never- 
theless, the way has been opened for Argentine particij:ation 
in peace problems which concern the whole of Latin 
America. These are political as well as economic, and 
Argentina’s close ties with Spain lend interest to reports 
that the Farrell Government may move to open relations 
with Russia, following in Brazil’s footsteps. Spain’s present 
regime could draw litt'e comfort from such a significant 
defection of one of its warmest sympathisers in Latin 


America. 
* * * 


Bodmin Moor 

It is a tribute to the Englishman’s love of the country- 
side that whenever cliff, moor or mountain is threatened 
with defacement, hue and cry is immiediately raised. So 
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ment of Spanish nationals in the Philippines, and he has 
announced that Spain will no longer act as the Protecting 
Power representing Japanese interests vis-a-vis the Allies. 
The Spanish press has suddenly become vociferously pro- 
American, without, incidentalty, relaxing its hostility 
towards Great Britain. When the Allies have entered Berlin, 
General Franco may yet make up his mind to declare war 
on Hater. 


~ x * 


Health Service Discussions 


Progress in the discussions between the negotiating 
committee of the medical profession and the Minister of 
Health on the national health service has reached a stage 
where alternative proposals to those of the White Paper 
have been put forward. These are not to be taken as en- 
dorsed by the Government and offered instead of the 
White Paper, but, if they are acceptable to the medical pro- 
fession, the Minister of Health will place them before the 
Government, which will also have to consider the result of 
his discussions with the representatives of the local autho- 
rities and the voluntary hospitals. A special representative 
meeting of the British Medical Association has been called 
for the beginning of May, when the medical profession will 
decide whether it approves the new proposals. In the 
meantime, they are declared to be confidential and not for 
publication, but since a copy of them has been sent to every 
member of the profession, including those in the Services 
overseas, they may very rapidly become public, even if 
they are not officially made so. 

The gist of the alternative proposals has, in fact, already 
appeared in the press, From these reports it appears that 
they deal solely with the administrative structure of the 
health service. The doctors’ most rooted objection to the 
White Paper scheme was their subordination to local 
authority control. There was also a fear that the voluntary 
hospitals would lose their independence and become depen- 
dent upon the local authorities. Under the alternative pro- 
posals, it seems that the local authorities will be the 
exccutive body only in respect of their own hospitals, which 
they will continue to own, and their own health services. 
The joint authorities of the White Paper will be abandoned, 
and planning will be on a regional and on an area basis. 
Regional councils, based on a university with a medical 
school, would be expert advisory bodies, whose function 
would be to supervise and collaborate in the planning of 
the health services in the areas comprised in each region— 
this is very reminiscent of the recommendations of the 
Medical Planning Commission of the BMA in its report 
of 1942. The areas would replace the proposed joint autho- 
rities, and planning bodies would have the statutory duty 
of preparing a plan for the whole health services of each 
area. These bodies would have a local authority majority, 
but the hospital services of each area wou'd be planned in 
collaboration with the Regional Council by a special body 
on which the voluntary and local authority hospitals would 
be equally represented. 


o 


It also appears that the Central Medical Board, which 
under the White Paper scheme would be the employing 
body of genefal practitioners, will be dropped if the pro- 
fession wishes, and that the terms of service and of con- 
tract for doctors in the public service would, under the alter- 
native proposals, be based on something very similar to 
their present relationship, under national health insurance, 
with the insurance pafiel committees. Nor would there be 
any general establishment of health centres until experi- 
ments with different kinds of centres had been conducted. 


If they are correctly reported, the alternative proposals 
seem a fairly satisfactory compromise, though a final 
judgment must be deferred until they are fully disclosed. 
It has been said that the Government has “given way to 
the doctors,” but it may be pointed out that the object of 
the new health service is to provide complete medical and 
hospital facilities for everyone irrespective of means, and 
that the best administrative structure is one that ensures 
this object. On the other hand, the em 


the phasis is on every- 
one. Now that the Minister of Health seems to be willing 


to meet the doctors half-way over the administrative struc- 
ture, the BMA should, for its part, reconsider its attitude 


over the “too per cent issue,” which according to its own 
questionnaire is opposed to the views of the profession as 
a whole. There ar 


e€ signs that such a reconsiderati 
aiken Stone ideration may be 
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Labour’s Satellites 


The Labour Party’s ears must have been burning dur. 
ing the week-end: its affairs were under very earnest dis. 
cussion at Scarborough, Liverpool and Blackpool, where 
the Co-operative, Common Wealth and Independent Laboy; 
Parties held Easter Conferences. All three parties declare 
themselves willing to accept the lead of their big brother 
though they are by no means satisfied with his pace, Ajj 
three qualify their acceptance by numerous reservations, 

In the eyes of the young and vigorous Common Wealth 
Party, Labour policy already evinces signs of arterio- 
sclerosis ; and it was by a very narrow majority that the 
party reaffirmed its willingness to resume discussions with 
the Labour Party Executive—if it indicated any desire to 
advance towards Socialist unity at the next election. This 
resolution was subsequently redrafted to include statements 
of Common Wealth’s policy to contest seats “in which the 
actual Labour candidate cannot be regarded as a resolute 
and determined Socialist” and “where all relevant factors 
suggest that the Labour Party has no normal chance of 
winning the seat.” In any event, Common Wealth will not 
support Labour candidates “unless they pledge themselves 
to oppose a continuation of a coalition with the Conserva- 
tive Party.” The party intends to contest between 30 and 
60 constituencies and plans to spend £27,500 on the 
organisation of the party in 1945. 

After a very lively debate the Independent Labour Party 
decided to return to the fold “on the conditions prevailing 
in 1931.” But the party maintains its right to independent 
organisation and the right of its MPs to express ILP policy 
in the House of Commons. A minority of delegates con- 
demned affiliation on the grounds that the Labour Party is 
likely to support “the openly imperialist struggle in the 
Far East” and has already accepted a post-war settlement 
in Europe which is “the negation of international Socialist 
principles.” The Conference adopted another resolution 
urging the removal of private enterprise from the housing 
programme and the recruitment of a million and a half new 
workers in the building industry. 

The Co-operative Party rejected a proposal for affiliation 
with the Labour Party by an overwhelming majority. It 
was felt that such a move by the party would sign its own 
death warrant: as a Glasgow delegate put it, “. . . affilia- 
tion would start a heresy hunt to root out those people in 


the Co-operative movement to whom the Labour Party 
objected.” 


x * 7 * 


€zechoslovak Federation 


On his way to Czechoslovakia, through Moscow, 
President Benes has appointed a new Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. The new Premier is M. Zdenek Fierlinger, former : 
Czechoslovak Ambassador in Moscow. M. Fierlinger is 4 
left-wing Socialist with strong pro-Soviet leanings. In 
advocating close.political unity between Czechoslovakia and 
Russia he has gone farther- than President Benes himself. 
His appointment, therefore, is a sign that Czechoslovak 
policy is now more definitely within the orbit of Russian 
influence. This has further been emphasised by the inclu- 
sion of Communists in the coalition. Two of the five Vice- 
Premiers in the new Government are Communists. One 
of them is M. Gottwald, former member of the Executive 
of the Communist International, who has lived in Moscow 
for some years. be Benes Party, that is the National 
Socialists, the Slovak Right and the Catholics have oa¢ 
Vice-Premier in the new administration. 

After his talks with the Soviet leaders in Moscow, Pres!- 
dent Benes: has announced that Czechoslovakia will go © 
the Peace Conference with its pre-Munich fronties 
restored. This presumably means that the Subcarpathian — 
Ukrainians, who a short time ago clamoured for their inco!- 
poration in the Soviet Ukraine, have now been told t 
remain with Czechoslovakia. It also means presumably that 
at least until the Peace Conference, the Czechs will retai0 
the whole of that part of the Teschen province which was 
annexed by Poland during the Munich crisis. 

But though Czechoslovakia’s frontiers have been lett 
unchanged, its political structure is to be radically altered. 
The new Republic will be decentralised. It will be split UP 
into autonomous Czech, Slovak and Subcarpathian pro 
vinces. The Bohemians and the Moravians, too, will receiv¢ 
separate autonomous administrations. This last reform has 
hardly any serious ethnical or political justification ; but !' 
fallows the pattern of federated and decentralised Jugoslav' 
under Marshal Tito. 
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Resurgent Royalism in Greece 


A significant feature of the situation in Greece is the 
revival of political self-confidence among the Royalists. 
Whatever were the real intentions of the British on the spot, 
the Greek population has taken it for granted that the British 
intervention was prompted by the desire to reinstall King 
George on his throne. The military defeat of the EAM, on 
the other hand, has certainly entailed political. depression 
on the Left—though it is only now that there is any real 
evidence of disintegration in the EAM. 

‘General Plastiras’ position is by no means clear. He has 
not the confidence of the Royalists, who have not yet for- 
given the sin of his youth, his violent overthrow of 
the monarchy in 1922. The leader of the royalist Popular 
Party, M. Tsaldaris, has demanded a quick plebiscite on the 
issue of the monarchy, undoubtedly because the Royalists 
expect that the result of a ;:<biscite now would be the return 
of the King and the dismissal of General Plastiras. 

For the same reason General Plastiras and the Liberals 
are now opposed to an immediate plebiscite. And to resist 
the increased pressure from the Royalists, General Plastiras 
now finds himself compelled to tack to the Left, even 
though it is against the Left that his military victory has 
been won. The political outlook in Greece depends largely 
upon whether this manceuvre will succeed, and whether the 
Government can secure some support from the Left. If it 
can, then General Plastiras may hope to keep some balance 
between Left and Right, and to establish himself solidly in 
power. But if there is too much bitterness on the Left for 
this, then he is more likely to be swept away by the Royalist 
tide. The EAM—or some parts of it—may therefore perhaps 
temporarily reconcile themselves to General Plastiras as 
the lesser evil. Whoever wins the fight—King George or 
General Plastiras—there is little likelihood that either of 
them will eventually rule Greece in a democratic spirit. 


* « x 


Neglected Children 


Last week’s debate in the House of Lords on the 
problem of homeless and neglected children did not make 
any very helpful contribution towards a solution. There 
was some discussion, which was hardly relevant, of 
the Conservative party’s recent proposal that there should 
be legally qualified and paid chairmen of magistrates’ courts. 
There was a vindication of the London County Council and 
its treatment of the problem by Lord Latham. There was a 
plea from Lord Denham for the flogging of parents con- 
victed of cruelty. Lord Munster, replying for the Govern- 
ment, made the obvious remark that the whole problem 
would be considered by the inter-departmental committee 
set up for the purpose. 

Perhaps the most realistic speech was made by the Bishop 
of Sheffield, who suggested that the problem was not so 
much one of neglected children as of negligent and cruel 
parents, and that while the short-term policy should aim 
at rescuing the children, in the long-term it has to be 
decided what should be done with the parents. Sentencing 
the parents to terms of imprisonment—or to flogging— 
solves nothing so far as their children are concerned. In 
fact, their fate, if they are returned to their parents after such 
a punishment, may well be worse. It was recently announced 
that the Bath magistrates, with the approval of the Home 
Office, had sentenced a mother, convicted of neglecting 
her four-year-old child, to a term of compulsory training 
in parent craft, at the end of which, if she had benefited 
by it, her child would be returned to her. For the present 
it may well be impossible for such a punishment to be 
meted out in more than a few cases of neglect, But it is a 
Policy worth working for. 


* * * 


Harvest Labour 


Mr Hudson has made an urgent appeal for volunteer 
labour to help with this year’s harvest. This year is likely 
to be the last in which the farm labour problem will be 
acute. Theoretically, the slowly falling acreage under crops 
and the probability that demobilisation will commence 
this summer should ease this year’s problem. But Mr Hudson 
makes his appeal in the double knowledge that “quite 
a lot” of potatoes and sugar beet rotted in the fields last 
autumn through lack of labour, and that this year the 
demands on the United Nations’ food reserves will be not 


€ss but much greater. Mr Hudson is not exaggerating 
when he says that 
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Quite definitely the scale of rations next winter will depend 

upon what we manage to gather in this summer and autumn. 

It is unthinkable that any of the food which the country 

manag¢s to grow this year should be wasted. 

School-children are already fully mobilised for harvest 
work, but Mr Hudson calls for 300,000 adults and older 
children to attend harvest camps. Help is wanted over a 
long period, from April to November. Indeed, it is not the 
corn harvest, but the potato and beet harvest later in the 
autumn for which labour is most wanted and hardest to get. 
The Government is reducing the charge for food and accom- 
modation at camps from 28s. to 21s. for the early and late 
parts of the season. Payment to volunteers is Is. per hour, 
which should cover their living costs ; but the Government 
would be well advised to pay the full railway fare of 
volunteers instead of a small part of it. The vital marginal 
réle which volunteers are called on to play in wartime farm 
economy, as well as their sacrifice in forgoing holidays, 
entitles them to good conditions and adequate remuneration. 
There is indeed a strong case for allowing some categories 
of industrial workers to spend a period on the land which 
would not count as their normal holidays. 

* : ¥ * 
Argentina at War 
Last week Argentina, the only absentee from Mexico 
City, accepted the invitation of the other American nations 
to sign the final act of their conference. In the same decree 
it declared war on Germany and Japan 
in order to identify itself with the rest of the American 
nations and forestall any threat or act against the security of 
continental America. 

Adherence to the Mexico City resolutions pledges Argen- 
tina both to abandon and resist from any quarter 
aggression in the Western Hemisphere. On this score it 
will be welcomed, not least by Argentina’s nearer neigh- 
bours. In the recent past there has been uneasiness in Chile 
and Uruguay over Colonel Peron’s militaristic measures. 
Farther afield, there is a tendency to view with caution 
this least equivocal of all the Farrell Government’s pro- 
nouncements in the field of foreign policy and to await 
results. The Philadelphia Inquirer says: 

If the declaration of war is to mean nothing more in practice 
than Argentina’s break in diplomatic relations with the Axis 
months ago its importance is microscopic. 

The country’s wartime record has been marked by a wide 
gap between its protestations of American solidarity and 
its. practical refusal to co-operate with the rest of the 
Americas. Evidence of this inability to participate effec- 
tively in the defence plans laid at Rio de Janeiro was made 
clear two years ago when, reporting on a consultative visit 
to Argentina, the Emergency Advisory Committee for the 
Political Defence of the Continent said: 

To achieve and maintain this unity (of the Americas) there 
must necessarily be a common basis of action, the first 
requisite of which is a clear distinction between friend and foe. 

The severance of Argentina’s relations with the Axis a: 
year later did not, however, bring the desired unity of 
action. Within a month of severing relations General 
Ramirez was supplanted by General Farrell, who later 
withdrew Argentina’s delegate from the Advisory 
Committee. 

The distinction between friend and foe has now been 
made against protests from Argentina’s nationalist faction, 
which have so far left the Farrell regime intact. Seizure of 
Axis firms and compulsory registration and immobilisation 
of enemy nationals have followed Argentiria’s declaration 
of war. With Germany itself on the brink of military 
collapse, the move has come on the stroke. of twelve, if 
not after. The time has passed, too, when Argentina’s fleet 
could have made a practical contribution to the establish- 
ment of a South Atlantic convoy system. The Pacific con- 
flict has been circumscribed far from Argentina. Never- 
theless, the way has been opened for Argentine particij:ation 
in peace problems which concern the whole of Jatin 
America. These are political as well as economic, and 
Argentina’s close ties with Spain lend interest to reports 
that the Farrell Government may move to open relations 
with Russia, following in Brazil’s footsteps. Spain’s present 
regime could draw litt'e comfort from such a significant 
defection of one of its warmest sympathisers in Latin 


America. 
* * x 


Bodmin Moor 

It is a tribute to the Englishman’s love of the country- 
side that whenever cliff, moor or mountain is threatened 
with defacement, hue and cry is immiediately raised. So 
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effectively bas this been done, in the case of Cornwall’s 
Bodmin Moor, that the Admiralty has abandoned its pro- 
posal to use part of the moor as a bombing range. Numerous 
arguments were put forward. The area is needed for 
water supplies. Cornwall’s face is her. fortune, and 
the loss of tourist traffic would be serious. The 
moor is good sheep-grazing land; it contains valu- 
able archeological remains. The moor is undoubtedly a 
thing of beauty not to be lightly disturbed. But, true as 
are these arguments, the Admiralty need a bombing range 
somewhere, and to almost every proposal similar, if some- 
times weaker, objections will be made. 

The real problem is one of machinery. It was because 
there are so many competing claims to the use of land, even 
in remote areas, that the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning was set up two years ago to settle just such ques- 
tions as this one. Unfortunately, the Ministry has turned 
out to be merely one more agency, the one specifically con- 
cerned with preserving amenities, whose claims must be 
taken into account. 

It is perhaps natural that Service departments are un- 
willing to allow any final decision to be taken by a very 
junior department with limited staff, which to date can 
hardly be distinguished from a rump of the Ministry of 
Health. It was the importance and the difficulty of co- 
ordinating land use which led the Barlow and Uthwatt Com- 
mittees to recommend, or rather assume, the creation of an 
expert central planning agency with overriding powers. The 
Government had good reasons for rejecting the idea of a 
“super ministry.” But at least it was to be hoped that the 
new Ministry would act as a clearing-house for securing 
agreement, instead of leaving the numerous arms of Govern- 
ment to fight out their claims in public. The Admiralty 
has yielded on this occasion to public pressure, but the case 


of Bodmin Moor re-emphasises the need for co-ordinating 
land use. 


Shorter Notes 


There will be general satisfaction with the Government 
announcement about “cease fire” celebrations. The Jere- 
miahs have been routed. By prescribing a standard “ break ” 
. the Government have greatly improved the chances of a 
general and orderly resumption of work after industry has 
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given “expression to the feeling of common effort that has 
carried us through the strenuous years of the war.” 

The announcement grants all workers in Government 
factories and service a three days’ holiday with pay. The 
first day will be that on which the “cease fire” is officially 
announced, the second will be the day following, and the 
third will be a local holiday. Except in the essential services 
this example will be followed throughout industry and will) 
of course, apply to all schools. When the tumult and the 
shouting are done the nation will return to work refreshed 
for the continuing struggle with Jepan. 


» 


Now that the Allied armies are racing across Germany. 
seemingly faster than the weather itself, is it not time 
that the ban on weather news, except in the Straits of Dover, 
was dropped? Mr. Morrison has not waited until the end of 
the war to abolish the last relics of fire guard duty. Cannot 
the security authorities show a similar willingness in respect 
of what have now surely become unnecessary regulations and 
black-outs ? 


* 


There is now a mass of Acts and White Papers cover- 
ing the position, rights and entitlements of serv.cemen and 
women in regard to their release and resetilement. The 
Ministry of Labour, in co-operation with the Service 
departments, is now distributing a booklet, “ Release and 
Resettlement,” to every member of the Forces. It explains 
in the clearest terms the various Acts and schemes and the 
services of the Ministry of Labour that will be available. 
Resettlement advice offices are to be opened in June and 
will perform for the demobilised the service that citizens 
have received from the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux. The issue 
of the booklet is to be followed by wireless talks, ABCA 
discussions and other ways of making its contents widely 
known and understood throughout the Services. 


a 


Road deaths in February showed a distinct fall from the 
level of February last year and the years before—particu- 
larly during darkness, when 113 persons, compared with 232 
in February, 1944, lost their lives on the roads. The im- 
provement is probably due in part to better standards of 
lighting on vehicles and in the streets. The totals for the 
month were 384 deaths and 7,533 injuries. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Before San Francisco 
(By a Correspondent in Ohio) 


N the weeks intervening between the Crimea Conference 
and the United Nations’ meeting at San Francisco, the 
American people are being exposed to an intensive educa- 
tional campaign. With the aid of the press, the radio, the 
cinema and the lecture platforms, Mr. Archibald MacLeish, 
Assistant Secretary of State, has turned the country into a 
vast town meeting, to consider Dumbarton Oaks, its present 
and future. This publicity is meeded because of widespread 
ignorance of the details of the Dumbarton Oaks plan and 
because no trusteeship for the world’s peace can hope to 
succeed without the informed support of the American 
nation. It is likewise necessary because of growing public 
uneasiness over certain implications of the Crimea 
Conference. 

The interlude between Yalta and San Francisco is a 
period of soul-searching by Americans, especially in the 
once-isolationist Midwest. Americans are asking them- 
selves, “ Just what commitments shall we make in Europe? ” 
‘The question is sharpened by apprehension over the 
President’s agreement—not yet approved by the Senate— 
of the Polish settlement at Yalta. At that meeting Mr 
Roosevelt did something which Secretary Stettinius had 
lately said the United States should not do. He undertook 
to guarantee a new European frontier. Before the Crimea 
Conference, the most internationally-minded of American 
commentators were agreed that their government should 


not underwrite new boundaries in Europe. Amid the general 
rejoicing over the fact of agreement—any agreement—! 
Yalta, that reservation was forgotten. But it is now being 
recalled by senators, and the old fear of “ Europeat 
entanglements ” has begun to creep back into the editorial 
columns. 

This fear does not arise from the agreement to accept the 
Curzon Line as the approximate frontier between Poland 
and Russia. Even those who fee] that the Poles got a ra¥ 
deal do not object very loudly to that, perhaps because 
they cannot suggest any better settlement in eastern Poland. 
But many Americans, especially in the Midwest, do object 
to underwriting the western Polish boundary. While that 
boundary was not traced at Yalta, the “substantial 
accessions of territory in the north and west” which were 
promised to Poland are understood on all sides to include 
most of East Prussia and Upper Silesia. The President 
agreed to the principle of partition of Germany, which has 
not yet been accepted by Congress or the country. He 
approved, and will try to induce the Senate to approve, 3 
radical transfer of territory in one of the cockp‘ts 0 
Europe as part of a peace settlement which the United States 
must guarantee, by force of arms if need be, for the 
indefinite future. That does not sit well with the press OF 
the public in the Midwest. 

These popular misgivings do not reflect any sympathy 
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-.¢ the Germans. In the Midwest, as elsewhere, Americans 
in lly favour a hard peace—provided it be also a workable 
oe The country overwhelmingly endorses the Yalta 
Pin for disarming and occupying the Reith. But it does 
an | happy about an arrangement which would cram 
= et or more Germans into a narrower Reich, with 
eae inducement to bend their vengeful energies 
eer task of getting back the lost German provinces. To 
ao under Polish control—and nominal Polish control, 
phat _—the large and traditionally German territory of 
5 : Prussia is regarded as bound to intensify the national 
~e eds which helped bring on the present war. If it be 
_ 4 that German feelings in the matter should be 
— aa on the ground that they would hate even the 
A considerate of conquerors, many Americans will reply 
on German feelings are not the immediate point. The 
ya is that Americans fear to assume responsibility for a 
cao settlement which they believe unworkable, which 
. jd produce much bitter controversy and which might 
be repudiated years hence in the face of a strong challenge. 


ised, of course, that Germany will be disarmed 
in . and made impotent, in a military sense, for 
erhaps a generation. But there is no confidence that the 
: nt alignment of. European powers will endure that long 
ee chenniae world. In underwriting the indicated Polish 
seni in the west, many Americans feel that they would 
be underwriting another intervention in a future European 
war. 

official argument for the Dumbarton Oaks 

a ee Gn between the functions of Yalta 
and of San Francisco. The former, it is said, aims at ending 
the war and establishing a peace. ‘The latter oe up 
the machinery for preventing a third world war. i : 
two functions are related in the public mind. It is realise 
that if the terms of Yalta are unsound, the machinery 
set up to carry them out will be unworkable. 


x 


All this soul-searching on the subject of European com- 
mitments is having one useful result. Americans are ans 
themselves just what new boundaries they should under- 
write. Their willingness to make commitments, backed by 
force, diminishes in direct ratio to the distance of rr 
boundaries from their own Atlantic coastline. In general, 
they would agree to underwrite the most important 
boundary of all—the extreme western or United Kingdom 
boundary. This is true in spite of widespread approval of 
the Stettinius remark. (Most Americans thought he was 
referring to new frontiers in eastern and central Europe.) 
It is true despite the periodic outbursts of Britain-baiting, 
whether by liberals wrought up over Greece, by iso:ationist 
remnants in Congress or by agitated Zionists. Most 
Americans agree, after very little argument, that the United 
States entered two world wars under the inexorable pressure 
of self-interest. Most agree that in the future Britain and 
the United States must swim or sink together. But Americans 
are much more reluctant to take on commitments respecting 
France. Witness the strong sentiment, inside Congress and 
out, for putting the Ruhr and the Rhineland under inter- 
national rather than French control. When commitments 
toward France are accepted, it is less from a conviction of 
vital common interest than from a recognition of the 
strategic kinship in modern war between France and Britain. 
As one moves eastward across the Continent, American 
Willingness to guarantee new frontiers declines steadily, 
until, in the states bordering Russia, it vanishes. These 
fears concerning the future of Poland are, after 2, not 
strange. When so many far-seeing Poles hesitate io assume 
tesponsibility for governing East Prussia and Upper Silesia, 
how can Americans be expected to pledge their military 
forces indefinitely there? 


This rather vague discrimination in the matter of commit- 
ments is, of Course, far from logical. When Americans regard 
the British frontier as sacrosanct, they agree in effect to 
underwrite much of British foreign policy, as the President 
did in seconding Mr Churchill’s policy. on Poland. The 
great dilemma of Americans, which Yalta sharpened rather 
than removed, is their unwillingness or inability to make 

‘ir general commitments specific. They accept responsi- 

ilities for helping to preserve world order—in general. 

ut they recoil from specific responsibilities on the 
Continent of Europe. The attitude of Americans is well 
intentioned but amorphous. They are overwhelmingly in 
evour of a world organisation to prevent war. They accept 

© principle of collective security. But they tend to leave 
applications of that principle to be worked out later. 


American Notes 


The President’s Assistant Goes 


No one would have blamed Mr James F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilisation and Reconstruction, if he 
had resigned simply because he was tired. For almost two 
years he has occupied one of the most gruelling of all 
posts, and one of great power. Mr Byrnes’ resigna- 
tion was made public some hours after his second report 
to the President and Congress was released. It was well 
known that he intended to resign on or soon after the 
end of the war in Europe, but the fact came as a shock, and 
in the rather nonplussed tone of the first accounts. one read 
suspicion that some well-concealed quarrel might have 
acted as catalyst. Mr Roosevelt accepted, without published 
protest, the resignation of the man who had become known 
as the *“Assistant President,” and immediately named 
Judge Fred M. Vinson, who has been -Federal Loan 
Administrator for only a month, to the job of directing 
America’s reconversion programme alongside her produc- 
tion for the Pacific war. 

Mr Byrnes has inevitably received his full share of criti- 
cism. Most recently and most publicly, he was criticised 
for his “austerity orders.” But that was trifling in the con- 
text of the job he had to do. A more significant clue might 
be found in his letter to Mr Crowley, Foreign Economic 
Administrator, two weeks ago, creating the Foreign Ship- 
ments Committee to examine, against civilian needs, the 
“capabilities of the United States to export items for the 
support of the war, other than direct military Lend-Lease 
commitments.” An immediate and certainly unfortunate 
consequence of this order is believed to be the trans- 
atlantic food debate. 

There has been serious criticism of Mr Byrnes by the 
committee set up by the George Bill (which gave statutory 
power to the OWMR), representing government, industry, 
labour and agriculture. Resentful because Mr Byrnes has 
not really utilised them in the advisory capacity the Bill in- 
tended, they recently passed an exasperated resolution in 
which they “respectful'y requested” the director to notify 
the Board from time to time of “ particular problems upon 
which he desires the advice of the Board.” The Labour 
members are said to think Mr. Byrnes has vacillated on re- 
conversion, and they cite the recent wave of Detroit strikes 
as an example of labour’s resultant lack of confidence and 
fear of redundancy. Sections of industry have objected 
strenuously to the top priorities given to materials destined 
for the Soviet Union, which thev habitually view with sus- 
picion, while their own reconversion orders carried no 
priority at all. The Army is said to have watched with 
similar distaste the Lend-Lease shipments of machinery, 
some of it for Soviet post-war use.’ 

Mr Byrnes’ accomplishment in his vast and unprece- 
dented job of economic planning cannot be judged in 
terms of who were his critics, for at one time or another 
they must have included every group. It must be care- 
fully evaluated in terms of mobilisation and reconversion. 


* * * 


The Battle of the Tariff 


To a Republican with isolationist tendencies a battle 
that involves the venerable word “ tariff ” is something into 
which he can throw himself with abandon, particularly 
when Mr Roosevelt is attached to the word. Mr Roosevelt, 
therefore, did not underestimate his opposition last week 
when he urged Congress to pass the Doughton Bill which 
extends and broadens the reciprocal trade pacts, authorising 
reductions up to 50 per cent below the level of January 1, 
1945. Under the Trade Agreements Act as it now stands, 
after three renewals, the maximum reduction is 50 per cent 
of the 1934 tariff rates. 


Mr Roosevelt right'y considers the lowering of tariffs in 
the context of what he hopes will be a new era of inter- 
national co-operation. For that era, he said, the US needs 
a new “ workable kit of tools,” including the aviation treaty 
of Chicago and the Bretton Woods financia! plans. He made 
it clear to Congress that tariffs would be lowered item by 
item and always on a reciprocal basis. “Great Britain and 
Canada, our largest peacetime customers, still maintain 
certain high barriers against theirs,” the President told 
Congress. “ Under the Trade Agreement Act as it now 
stands, we do not have enough to offer these countries to 
serve as a basis for the further concessions we want from 
them.” 
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Last time the Act came up for renewal, the Republicans 
were defeated in their attempt to make each agreement 
dependent upon Senate ratification. This time, Mr 
Doughton, chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and Mr George, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, expect both Houses to put up the most stub- 
born fight yet, on fairly straight party lines, with some 
Democrats swinging over to the Republican side. 

This is a critical time for such a battle, for observers 
sense in both Houses a tendency to withdraw back into 
Isolationism as though the Gentiemen had breathed a whiff 
of air from the outside world and found it a trifie heady. 
Mr Roosevelt cannot choose his time, for this is his battle 
for Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks and the coming 
San Francisco Conference and for the world organisation 
he hopes will grow out of it. Most important, it 1s con- 
sidered to be an-inseparable part of the battle for full 
employment. 


Bretton Woods 


The Bretton Woods Bill is not making very rapid pro- 
gress, and it is reported that the Administration has aban- 
doned its original hope of getting it through before the San 
Francisco Conference opens. Whether the decision, when 
it comes, will be favourable or unfavourable is still obscure, 
though the greatest probability would seem to be that the 
Bill will be passed with amendments. An impetus in this 
direction has been given by a report by the eminently 
respectable Committee for Economic Development, whose 
reservedly favourable attitude may serve to offset the more 
downright hostility of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Both the CED and the ABA, however—and this is a very 
general attitude—profess more love for the Reconstruction 
Bank than for the Monetary Fund. The ABA would abolish 
the Fund entirely, and transfer to the Bank the only function 
now attributed to the Fund which is thought to be useful 
—the making of loans to facilitate the stabilisation of cur- 
rencies. The CED does not go as far as this, but it would 
restrict the activities of the Fund to currency transactions 
for the correction of temporary disequilibrium. The bogey, 
t> both organisations, is the possibility that the Fund will 
be left holding only weak currencies. This is, of course, a 
necessary consequence of the purpose for which it is created, 
and the fact that it is urged as an objection shows how far 
the American business community is from seeing the Fund. 
in the same light in which it appears to other countries. 
The Bill may be passed by Congress, but there is every 


indication that Bretton Woods will mean different things in 
different countries. 
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More “Dream Spots ”’ 


President Roosevelt, refusing to be diverted by various 
rival groups contending for control over the Missouri River 
Valley project, has asked Congress for $4,480,000 for pre- 
liminary work and planning, a fund authorised when the 
Flood Control Act was passed. One set of rivals—the Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation—after engaging in 
a battle for control over the construction of the great 
project, finally joined with each other to oppose the pro- 
posal for a Missouri Valley Authority on TVA lines. Under 
their present plans the Army Engineers would deal with 
flood control, the Reclamation Bureau with reclamation 
and power development. 


Mr Roosevelt has made no bones about his preference 
for the TVA type of authority, and in this he is supported 
even by some sections of the American press that most 
noisily denounced TVA when it was launched and through 
its early years. It was Socialism, they said, and it could not 
work. Whether or not they still think it is Socialism they 
do not say, but they are now convinced that it works, 
Scripps Howard papers call it “the dream spot of the 
world.” Electrical World, the trade journal of the private 
electrical industry, has endorsed valley authorities like 
TVA, which, it says, are “ here to stay.” The journal takes 
the stand that private utility operators will be able to co- 
operate more easily with autonomous authorities like TVA 
than with authorities directed from Washington. 

With this stand the states involved in the Missouri Valley 
do not agree. They want an MVA, but not one independent 
of themselves. The legislatures of at least three of them— 
Montana, North Dakota and Kansas—are all on record as 
opposing an autonomous TVA-type authority for the valley. 

The Missouri legislature has approved a resolution for an 
inter-state conference to decide what is best for all states 
involved. The Reclamation Association of: Idaho has 
adopted resolutions favouring the development of water 
resources through present state and federal agencies. 
Several of the states are said to favour the joint plans of 
the Army Engineers Corps and the Reclamation Bureau. 
The private utilities probably feel they would have more 
contro! over the disposal of power if it were not necessary 
to deal with a self-contained authority which would no 
necessarily respond to political pressure. 

Meanwhile, the MVA Bill has been the centre of a 
committee dispute, and Senator Murray, of Montana, its 
author, who wants it placed under the Agriculture Com- 


. mittee, where all previous legislation of this kind has gone 


and where the atthosphere would be congenial, has been 
forced to accept.a compromise that involves sixty days of 
consecufive hearings on each of three committees: Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Irrigation and Reclamation. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Communal Settlement in Palestine 


(From Our Jerusalem Correspondent) 


QO UT of the few tiny groups of Jewish agricultural 
/ tabourers, which, on the eve of the first World War were 
trying to run some primitive farms, there have by now de- 
velopéd in Palestine over a hundred we'l-established villages, 
with economic, social and cultural services, besides some two 
dozen training units, waiting for settlement, and a vigorous 
youth movement. These settlements comprise a population 
of about 30,000—that is, over § per cent of the total Jewish 
community, but they occupy some 100,000 acres, that is, 
almost a quarter of the total area in Jewish possession. The 
capital invested in buildings and other tangible assets total 
£P4.5 million, and the gross income was computed (in 
1940-41) at £P2.3 million, of which 54 per cent came from 
agriculture, 29 per cent from manufacturing, and 17 per 
cent from work for hire. On the other side of the account. 
costs of production made up 53 per cent of total expenditure, 


34 Per cent went on human livelihood, 8 per cent on the 
amortisation of assets, and 5 per cent on interest, while some 
I) per cent were booked as profits. These figures are, how- 
ever, hardly comparable with other statistics, because ‘of the 


— social structure of these settlements. This is based 


5 


on complete collectivism, not only in production, but in 
consumption as well, so that an individual member has 
hardly any property of his own except for a few personal 
belongings. All land and buildings, stock and implements 
are the common property of the gibbuiz, the collective o 
workers. Every member, man and woman alike, has to do the 
work he is allotted by the secretary for labour. All profits 
and wages are delivered to the common fund. On the other 
hand, every member of a family has the right to an equal 
share in the common supply of goods and services within 
the village. The dwellings are distributed in proportion to 
needs ; all meals are taken in a common refectory ; clothes, 
shoes, and so on are issued from stock ; a nursery, a kinder- 
garten, and a school are maintained for the children ; there 
are recreation rooms and so on. The supply is regulated by 
the budget, approved by the general meeting of the mem- 
bers, which is the supreme authority in business and 19 
social conditions. But within this general framework every 
member may have his personal needs accommodated [0 
some extent. The Communist principle that everyone should 
give according to his means, and receive according to h's 
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needs, has thus been fully implemented ; and, as the motives 
of personal gain and competition are ruled out, the sole in- 
centive is the common interest and the pressure of public 
opinion, neither of which should be underestimated in such 
a close and compact community. These societies have, in 
fact, withstood the vicissitudes of booms and depressions, 
and have even succeeded in bringing up a second generation 
nurtured in their peculiar creed and tradition. 


The Source of the Movement 


It would, however, be wrong to regard this movement as a 
kind of Communist sect with an abstract doctrine of radical 
collectivism. The gibbutzim are the product of special local 
conditions, and though united in their general features they 
differ widely in matters of politics, creed and so on. The 
first spiritual source of the movement may be traced to 
anarchistic and social reform ideas, which were brought into 
Palestine by Jewish immigrants at the beginning of the 
present century, and have led to the formation of a series 
of small collectives of utopian outlook. But the main cause 
of the trend to co-operation was the hardships of pioneer 
settlement in a primitive country ; when the settlers shared 
among themselves whatever they had, they possibly did so 
more often than not out of sheer necessity. 


A new impetus to national service and constructive 
socialism was brought by the Legion of Lawour, formed 
after the Balfour Declaration, and inspired by the post- 
war revolutions in Europe. This attempt to create a sort of 
guild-socialism on a quasi-military basis was, however, 
doomed to failure, and the settlements established under it 
would not have survived but for the heavy investment of 
capital supplied from the Zionist funds. It was this invest- 
ment which gave them the ‘echnical cohesion and the 
economic, superiority that are peculiar to any large-scale unit 
of production, and which is of special importance in a 
country of primitive individualist ews, with an industry 
which is predominantly small-scale. 


Fully aware of this, the gibbutzim have done their best 
to establish themselves as the most progressive sector of 
Palestine’s rural economy, and the backbone of Jewish 
agricultural colonisation. They were the first to introduce 
modern agricultural machinery, making cereal growiny pro- 
fitable ; to apply mechanisation to household work ; to erect 
grain silos ; to develop rural transport, with a fleet of their 
own trucks, and so on. They are ahead in cattle-rearing and 
in fishing, and account for about half of the Jewish output of 
vegetables, and a third of the milk and the eggs. Moreover, 
in recent years they have developed a variety of workshops 
and factories, some of which are among the biggest in their 
respective trade in the country. They are also eager to 
accumulate iheir savings, and their capitalistic attitude has 
not failed to gain for them in business circles a high 
reputation for stability. 


‘Present Trends 


Thus collective enterprise was at first the prerequisite 
of large-scale investment, but at present it is becoming ever 
more dependent upon it. The chief motive force of the move- 
ment is now no longer communism in consumption ; it is 
rather co-operation in production, which alone enables the 
existence of gibbutzim of a thousand and more people. In 
this respect, also, the collective regime obviously has im- 
portant advantages: the utmost mobility of labour ; freedom 
from trade union restrictions ; the reduction of the cost of 
living by wholesale purchases, and the rational utilisation 
of goods and services ; the pooling together of various com- 
plementary industries; and, last but not least, the active 
Participation of the workers. But it has its disadvantages as 
well, and the rapid expansion of industrial plant in some of 
the gibbutzim has led to the temporary employment of dis- 
Buised and open forms of hired labour. As a rule, the 
Qbbutzim still preserve their puritan tradition, and up to 
how they have succeeded in reconciling the capitalistic con- 
duct with their associatior with the General Federation of 
Jewish Labour ; but the possibility that they may be trans- 
formed into private concerns with closed membership can- 
hot altogether be disregarded. On the other hand, the 
impulse to further expansion, inherent in a country _ of 
colonisation, puts a brake on this tendency by strengthening 
the dependence of the gibbutzim upon the human and 
material resources of the Jewish immigration. For the time 
~-ing, and in the near future, they will continue to propagate 
in the most vigorous manner economic progress, strict 


democracy and federative co-operation. 
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The Ethiopian Budget 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


For the first time the budget of the Government of Ethiopia 
has been published in the Official Gazette in the form of a 
proclamation which has the force of law. The budget is for 
the year ending September 5, 1945 ; it is in the form of an 
appropriation of revenue amounting to 38 million Maria 
Theresa dollars, which is the estimated revenue. The De 
La Warr mission, which went out to Ethiopia last summer 
to negotiate a fresh agreement with the Emperor, failed to 
come tO a positive result on the question of the further 
financial aid which Great Britain should accord to the 
Emperor. Under the agreement of January, 1942, there was 
a grant of £1,500,000 in the first year, £1,000,000 in the 
second, and £500,000 in the third. Under the new agree- 
ment of December, 1944, no grant is payable; and the 
Ethiopian Government depends exclusively on its own 
resources for the revenue. 

The estimates contemplate a great increase in the revenue 
compared with the preceding years. That is due mainly to 
an item of 9 million dollars from a new land tax, intro- 
duced at the end of 1944, which supplements the old land tax 
estimated to bring in 2} million dollars. The other main 
items of revenue are as follows: — 


(Dollars) 
Pe 6a bh cuciem 2,500, Income tax...... 2,500,000 
Market revenue .. 2,100,000 Salt and tobacco 
ee 7,500,000 monopolies .... 1,700,000 
ee 5,000,000 


The last item is no doubt mainly derived from gold, 
which will find’ its way to America. 

The main item of expenditure is for the army and the 
police. The Imperial armed forces and the Imperial body- 
guard account together for just on 10 million dollars, and the 
police for 54 million. The next largest item is for public 
works ; and of that the major part is for the maintenance 
of the roads which were the principal Italian legacy. Alto- 
gether the public works’ budget is 3} million dollars. Pro- 
vincial administration accounts for 24 millions, and education 
for 1,700,000. The cost of the Ministry of Finance is 2! 
millions, and of the Ministry of Justice, including the courts, 
14 million dollars. 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
& the Nation’s Milk 


Supply 
HE contribution of the Milk Chocolate 
Industry in ensuring Britain’s milk 
supply during these critical war years is not 
generally realised. 

Before the war this industry was using 40 
million gallons of milk a year. Cadburys took 
more than half of this vast quantity. It came 
from the counties of Hereford, Gloucester, 
Salop, Stafford, Flint and Denbigh where 
Cadburys have consistently encouraged dairy 
farming over a number of years. In these 
areas they have established four Milk Factories 
which have greatly assisted in developing milk 
production. Today these four factories alone 
collect and distribute sufficient fresh milk for 
well over a million people. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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Regent Street, London and Principal Cities. London Telephone: Regent 678 





WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE... 


. THAT POST-WAR CAR 
OF 194—-? Your expectations 
will run high after these years of 
waiting. Perfection of design 
and workmanship .. . reliability 

.. comfort ... speed. 
economy,these are the things 
you will naturally look for. 





The post-war LANCHESTER wil. 
give you all this and something 
more; a quality of personal dis- 
tinction, created from the experi- 
enced craftsmanship of individual 
; designers and engineers. 
‘The car whichcrowns per- 
formance with personality.’ 


LANCHESTER 


WHE LANCHESTER MOTOR 


COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON AND COVENTRY 


“This must be 
pre-war whisky” 
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“You're not far wrong, 
It’s White Horse, and the 
White Horse you get today, 
when you're lucky, was 
growing old when this war 
was young. A whisky as 
good as this takes years to 
come to maturity.” F 
** When you come to think ; 
of it, it’s pretty good to get 
whisky at all in the sixth year 
of war, but to be able now and 
then to get a whisky like this 
— well, that’s marvellous.” 
** I agree, it says a lot for 
the forethought of the dis- 
tillers who in years of plenty 
always provided for the 
future.” 
“* All the best.” 


WHITE 
HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-botiles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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THE- BUSINESS WORLD 





Gas Company Prospects 


HE security silence imposed on gas company reports 

during the period when every works was a potential 
enemy target has now been lifted. The wartime story is 
still fragmentary—the accounts of most companies for the 
years 1940 to 1943 inclusive have yet to be published—but 
the broad outlines of the picture are clear. They reveal 
an uneven but on the whole reassuring state of affairs. 
The gas industry, clearly, has p!ayed a worthy part in a 
national war effort in which the réle of fuel resources of 
every kind has been decisive. It has significantly increased 
its total output—gas consumption has risen by 16 per cent 
since 1938, and the industry has made great and successful 
efforts to cope with an unlimited wartime demand for 
by-products like coke, tar, benzol, stiphuric acid, Chemicals 
and fertilisers. The increase in the cubic footage of gas 
supplied to industry has been greater than the rise in total 
output ; for the black-out, evacuation and the unceasing 
official exhortation to consumers to economise in domestic 
fuel have combined to reduce the non-industrial load. 

It follows from the industry’s quantitative performance 
that the effects of enemy bombing have generally been 
much less serious than might well have been expected, 
since gas production plants are not among the least vulner- 
able of enemy targets. But in a few instances the burden 
of war losses—inciuding loss of earning power—has been 
disproportionately heavy. Most of the major companies in 
which Stock Exchange investors have their largest stake 
serve great cities and their surrounding districts. Outside 
London, aerial bombardment has on occasion been intense 
but seldom prolonged. Local industry has been extremely 
active, and though the successful effort to cope with its 
demands have sometimes involved the bringing in of plant 
which in normal times would have been clasSed as un- 
economic, the tendency of gas company revenues has 
actually been upward for the most part. In the London 
area, however, the story is very different. There, enemy 
activity has been greatest, the loss of consumers by evacua- 





tion and disappearance of homes has been at its maximum, 
and thouzh the Government has sanctioned a certain 
raising of tariffs, permission has been sparingly given 
and has not completely compensated the effect of reduced 
sales. 

Even inside the Greater London area, however, the 
experience of different companies has been remarkably 
uneven. The following table, which has been pieced 
together from information given in chairmen’s speeches, 
and the like, throws an interesting light on the experience, 
year by year through the war, of three large London 
companies. 

Lonpon Gas CoMPANIES IN THE “ BLITz”’ 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 


Gas Light & Coke :— 
Dividends on— | 


Pref. Stk. (%) .-.... mt ae Nil 33 a i .& 
Maximum Stk. (%). | 34 | 1} Nil 1} 34 3} 
Ord. Stk..(9%)...... 4 | 2 WH ut 2 a - 5 
Commercial Cos. : Dr. Dr. Dr. Dr. | 
Trading Profit (£).... | 216,965 | 4,952 | 101,518 | 42,068 | 15,214 | 132,516 
Deficiency carried for- 
MIIGED onc onis eos «+ | 71,433 | 222,459 | 299,990 | 367,834 | 367,834 
Gas Sales as °% of 1938} ie 70 47 57 DO. Bp ees 


South Met. Cos. :— 


Millions of therms sold | 69-9* | 55-4 | 52-3 | 60:3 | 59-2 | 59-1 
| | i 


* 76-7 millions in 1938. 


+ By value. 

Clearly, 1941 was the worst year, and the subsequent 
improvement in London companies’ fortunes, though well 
maintained, has, physically left gas sales well below the 
pre-war level. But whereas the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, after reducing its dividends in 1940 and paying 
nothing even on its preference stock in 1941, has now re- 
gained its pre-war dividend-paying power, a company like 
Commercial Gas, serving East London areas, has during the 
greater part of the war been operating at a loss, and, on the 
threshold of peace, finds itself with a heavy accumulated 





Gas COMPANY REVENUE, EXPENSES AND EARNINGS 














| REVENUE ORDINARY STOCK 
res es . 2 eo al : | Earned rin a) is 
Company ° | | Expenses for 4 
(Years to December 31st) Sales of oe | ai i Torat (Total)* | Fixed ; ; ! 2 | Present Yield at 
Gas Rentals Residuals >thers | REVENUE Charges | Earned Paid | Price —— 
ee rer ke el we Stee oe Pes 
Loxpow anp District : ek. oe Sed et hf | of ; | % 
ee 1934 | 8,331,051 | 1,592,436 | 1,974,142 | 51,953 |11,949,482 | 9,923,366 | 2,026,116 | 57 5.6 
Gas Light & Coke ..........-. 2 1939 | 8.878680 | 1,767,380 | 2.612.495 | 65,734 |13,324,289 |11,599,357 | 1,724,932 | 4-2 4-5 24 | 4-167 
| 1944 111,661,950 | 1,614,116 | 4,301,889 | 48,068 17,626,025 16,001,405 | 1,624,618 7-4 5 
| | Se a ° 
c1934| 561,502 | 89,225 | 184,342 1,314 | 836,382 | 721,827| 114,555 4-3 ‘ 
Commercial Gas. j a ig 1939 500,447 86,384 | 169,882 4,353 | 761,066! 650,782 | 110,284 36 5-0 6 
: ; 1944 | 495,169 56,715 | 139,857 | 8,034 699,775 657,427 | 42,348 Nil Ni 
| } | | 
815,239 | 424,179 | 693,701 6,076 | 3,939,195 | 3,393,199 | 545,99 5-8 5-15 |) 
South Met. Gas... ate as | osar' 138 409.270 | 761,770 | 7,187 | 3,699,366 | 3,071,977 | 627,389 76 45 |+° 95) | 2-096 
oa 1944 } 3.071.934 | 334,010 | 1,211,705 | 5,053 | 4,622,202 | 4,148,580 | 473,622a| 5-9 20 IJ 
ot ~ 378.049 1,311,398 | 1,118,132 | 193,266} 6-1 6-0 |) 
49 | 378,049 | ; 118,132 | 266 * eee 
S. Suburban Gas { 1939 | a Shoes 512°760 | 1,558,702 | 1,376,937.| 181,763 4-1 4 wey 4-255 
l OE .d <0 de eae. < bee ’ ’ j i — - ar p i Q5 357 “0 5-0 
1944 | 1,425,043 | | 768,995 | 2,192,038 | 1,206,681 | 195,357 | 5 ¢ 5-0 |) 
PROVINCIAL :— 805.729 18 75 |) 
j 2 )2€ 22 84,304 | 5 5 -375 |) 
: 934 729,842 | 260,184 990,026 8 2,722 184,30 cae oe : 
Newcastle & Gateshead Gas 1939 902,169 329,154 | 1,231,323 | 1,028,858 202,465 | 5-1 5-375 | > 26/3 4-095 
i ~-*” (1944 | 1,376,450 | 620,797 | 1'997'247 | 1:784,605 | 212,632| 6-2 5-375 | J 
LT | i — An e 
7 36 | 445,286 | 138,892 60 | 60 |} 
1934 | 575,920 1,972 6,286 | 584,178 |  445,: 3,892 at 
Sheffield & District G : 39863} 19,386 | 1,051,473 | 879,280 | 172,193 8-1 6:5 i 150 4-333 
pelt Se atateh Rha y> +» {83 Ay | 150,146; 3,304 | 1,722,149 | 1,580,492 | 141,655/ 68 | 65 | 
or —————~ | 1. 385,751 | 1,187,9725| 197,779} 6-0 1 60 1 
| j : 266,033 j |} 1,059, /9 j ’ e a eee ; ‘ | i 
Liverpool Gas 1939 | 1103584 | 338,798 | 1,442,382 | 1,272,136, 170,246 | 41 6-0 if 12745 | 4-314 
1944 | 1,552,645 | | 817,389 | 2,370,034 | 2,215,425¢| 154,609 | 
j aie ae . | | | | 
6} 44,191 | 365,237 | 306,381 | 58,856] 6-3. 6-0 |) é 
Cardiff Gas & Light 939 | zos'ess | 42425 | 55,178 | | 397,456 | 342,302 | 55,064] 5-65 565 |} 125 | 4-800 
mSERm bBo ais 1934 | 449°859 | 45,622 | 211,900 | | 707,381 | 649,956 | 57,435} 61 6-0 |) 
’ ’ } . | j 
31 | 431,7440, 83,187 | 8-25 | 
349,280 72,967 | _ 88,463 4,221 | 514,951 | , oe eee i} St, 
Portsmouth & Gosport Gas... { 133 484,378 | 73,707 | 148,253 | aor , nee sae eS 2. J 141e | 4-915 
26 | ; 4, , ’ , eee S \ 
1944 | 712,443 | 67,972 | 226,385 | s701 | bis ae Phi eed ee Beitr melts b agicicae 














* Including staff funds. taxes and special allocations (where made). (a) Before credit 


oe atest receipts, etc. (b) Not including tax on dividends. (c) Including all taxes. 
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deficiency on profit and loss account, and a debt to the 
Government—wholly through circumstances beyond its own 
control : . 

Obviously, the position of certain London enterprises will 
present a special problem in reconstruction economics after 
the war, and the case for special Government assistance—of 
which little in the way of concrete suggestion has yet been 
forthcoming—may well be strong. On the whole, however, 
the industry emerges from the war without serious impair- 
ment of its financial position, as 1s suggested by the figures 
in the table at the foot of page 449, which summarises the 
experience, in key years during the past decade, of four 
London and five provincial companies, whose shares are 
owned directly by investors. 

The table shows that, in the period between 1934 and 
1939, revenue from sales of gas was on the whole tending to 
increase, though not at a rapid rate, and, perhaps rather less 
markedly in London than in some provincial city areas. The 
trend of revenue from rentals was broadly similar, but 
residual products were revealing a highly welcome elasticity 
as revenue-producers. Expenses, however, were rising, and 
in most instances net earnings available for debenture and 
stockholders were stable rather than progressive—partly as 
a result of higher raw material prices, and partly, 
of course, as a eas of the statutory tie- 
up between selling prices, and the return on capital. 
By the end of 1939, war uncertainties had already 
induced the directors of some companies to adopt a cautious 
dividend policy. During the war, labour has been in short 
supply, coal and wages costs have substantially increased, and 
tariffs have been officially controlled, though increases have 
been permitted on a moderate scale. It is the increase in the 
industrial load, and, particularly, the insatiable demand for 
residuals—plus, in some instances, reduced calorific value of 
gas produced—which have contributed so indispensably to 
the increased wartime gross revenue of the “ unblitzed” 
companies. The curve of expenses has mounted steadily, 
and the industry has had its due share of the burden of war 
taxation. Nevertheless, with the exceptions already men- 
tioned, earning power has been well maintained, and though 
ordinary stockholders are not in all cases receiving full pre- 
war dividends, the discrepancy (with the same melancholy 
exceptions) is not really very considerable from an invest- 
ment point of view. The average yield in gas stocks is 3.31 
per cent, but the yields on many gas company ordinary 
stocks, as shown in the ultimate column in the annexed 
table, are somewhat above the current average of 4.15 
per cent for industrial equities generally, shown by the 
Actuaries’ Index. The explanation can only be a conserva- 
tive approach by many investors to certain factors in the 
post-war outlook for the gas industry. 

How far this conservatism is due to industrial, and how 
far to political factors in the balance of probabilities, is a 
moot point. Certainly, the industry, if left to itself, will have 
its own formidable difficulties to meet, but they will not, of 
themselves, be greater than those many other industries are 
facing. Not all the wartime expansion in the industrial load 
may be maintained but domestic and lighting demand will 
revive. Given a national policy of full employment, and the 
same tendency as before the war towards reduction of costs 
by improved technical methods, the same pfogressive “ ser- 
vice” policy towards the consumer, and the virtual certainty 

further expansion on the by-product and chemical side, 
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the industry should find it well within its own powers to 
carry the burden of increased costs and, in the long term, 
to improve its own earning power, steadily if not spec. 
tacularly. What investors have chiefly in mind, probably 
is first, the effect of the resumption of competition between 
the gas and electricity industries and, secondly, the possi- 
bility of Government intervention, ranging from severe 
price regulation (even to the point of “consumer sub- 
sidisation ”) to, maybe, out-and-out nationalisation, 

If the matter even lay between gas and electricity alone, 
the gas industry could rely, confidently enough, on keeping 
its niche in the long run, conceding electricity the prospect 
of faster progress (as the newer industry) and, ultimately 
receiving a division of territory that would be neither 
uneconomic nor unprofitable to either party. Already, the 
main lines are suggesting themselves—electricity in ‘the 
lighting market, for industrial motive power and, probably, 
in agriculture of the future, gas for cooking and heating— 
with one or the other predominant but not exclusive, in 
its favoured fields. If the electric supply industry could be 
dissuaded from invading the cooking and heating fields by 
charging what the gas industry contend are uneconomically, 
and therefore unfairly, low rates for these purposes, gas 
would look forward with full confidence. The merger of 
the National Gas Council and the British Commercial 
Gas Association, to form a single British Gas Council 
with one of the ablest meri in the industry at its head, will 
undoubtedly strengthen the industry, technically, on the 
sales side and politically. As yet, the possibilities of develop- 
ments like the setting up of regional gas grids and their 
financial complement, and a more determined use of the 
amalgamation powers conferred by legislation in the early 
’30s, have hardly been explored. Nor has electricity, so far, 
discovered a way of emulating the gas industry’s advantages 
through its ability to store its product and obviate acute 
peak load problems. 

If that were all, investors would probably continue to 
treat gas company shares, as in pre-war days, as “sound” 
holdings, from which they expected gradual rather than sen- 
sational capital appreciation without loss of sleep meanwhile. 
Unfortunately (for investors), the political factor can neither 
be left out of the equation nor evaluated, at the moment, 
with any real confidence. The industry’s structure and 
organisation are avowedly a matter of Government inquiry, 
and whatever the eventual official findings may be, questions 
of future capital ownership seem likely to be inextricably 
involved with them. Uncertainty goes even further, since 
1945 is destined, apparently, to be an election year, and 
public utility ownership may well figure in the political 
programme of more than one party. It may even turn out 
that the difference between Right and Left, on that question, 
is largely one of stress and approach from the viewpoint of 
political expediency. To that problem, events alone can give 
an answer, and until they do, the present differential in the 
yield on gas equities and other equities—which though not 
wide is still appreciable—may be expected to continue. 
Yet, in the long run, if matters came to the point, it may 
be asked whether investors in gas shares would stand to 
lose a very great deal by either a fair and reasonable com- 
pensation in Government stock for their existing holdings, 
or by holding junior stock in some future Gas Corporation. 
That, however, is merely a speculative question, not 4 
prophecy. 


Business Notes 


Flag Waving 


The past weck has brought a marked change in the 
tone of the stock market. The rise in the industrial equity 
index of the Financial News is twice as great as in the 
preceding month ; the movement of the index is shown by 
a chart on page 459; it is now all but up to the peak 
of August last. The corresponding fixed-interest index 
shows little change, but there has been a resumption of 
the rise in the Funds. The improvement has not been 
accompanied by any substantial increase in business. The 
number of bargains received is still only rather over 7,000 


for the first working day of each week. But there is rather 


less complaint of paucity of big order, and the volume of 
inquiry is substantial. 

As was indicated last week, in the context of the general 
firmness of markets, the rise owes something to the general 
optimism associated with the approach of victory—the 


market calls it flag-waving. The buying is not highly selec- 


tive and the inquiry covers a very wide fie'd. The fact that 
the more widely representative Actuaries’ Investment Index 
passed its 1944 peak before that of the Financial News 
owes something to the character of the buying as well as 
to the accident that the end-month dates of the former do 
not coincide with the highest levels touched. In fact, it 
is now impossible to obtain even the less marketable stocks 
at prices which give really attractive yields, and the point 
has possibly been reached where the next major develop- 
ment ought to be a rise in fixed-interest securities. 


A development which will favour this, as well as the 
general rise in prices, is the reinvestment of the money to 
be released by the repayment of Australian stocks. It 1s, 
perhaps, too early for the general run of investors to be 
occupied with this problem, but large individual holders 
and institutions will certainly be taking action, if they have 
not already done so. A further stimulus to the gilt-edgee 
market may, imaginably, be given in the not distant future 
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by the substitution of another new stock for the 13 per cent 
Exchequer bonds which are beginning to be rather costly 
to the borrower. A fall in the rate of interest will, of course, 
tend to raise equities as well as other stocks, but any really 
sharp improvement must be based upon favourable develop- 
ments at home. These are largely a matter of Government 
policy. In particular, the question of the future of EPT is 
one which calls for urgent consideration. 


* 2 * 
New Rule on “ Placings”’ 


After protracted negotiations with the Treasury and the 
Bank of England, the new issues sub-committee of the 
Stock Exchange has evolved a new arrangement for dealing 
with placings. This was officially announced by the new 
Council. It was its first communication to the public of 
major importance and it is difficult to feel that it is a pro- 
pitious debut. In fact, Sir Robert Pearson, in stressing the 
loyal co-operation of the Council with the Treasury, was 
really stat.ng the unwillingness of the House to express its 
true opinions. There can be no doubt that the average 
member of the exchange both dislikes the new regulation 
and fails to see any need for the policy which underlies it. 

The regulation is simple. It bans any resale of placed 
securities until permission to deal has been granted and 
permission is not to be given until six months after the 
placing. It is understood that, in normal cases, the consent 
of the Treasury will not be required before dealings can 
commence, but there can be no certainty that a fresh ban 
will not be imposed at the end of six months. 

Since the broker who undertakes the placing must be 
sure that those who take the stock in the first place honour 
the undertaking not to re-sell, he is required to restrict the 
distribution to “strong investors, such as institutional in- 
vestors, trustees and other long term holders.” Placing 
with individual investors is not banned and there is here a 
loophole for reasonable treatment, but the intention appears 
to be restrictive. In fact the method raises the costs of 
issue for all who have to use it. Those who have had a 
favourable experience of late and can hope for good times 
to come, may be able to raise money by issues to share- 
holders. Others, and in particular the new enterprise, will 
have to submit to underwriting terms which will be greatly 
inflated owing to the element of risk arising from having 
to hold the stock for six months. Further, there will be a 
distinct tendency for the field over which stock will 
originally be placed to be limited to those who have an 
established reputation in this type of business. Both these 
results are restrictive and, therefore, undesirable. 

* 


For none of this can the Stock Exchange be held respon- 
sible. Before the war, it was doing its best to limit the use 
of placings which give, much more than other forms of 
issue, a differential advantage to professionals in the inner 
circle to the disadvantage of the genuine investor. The 
Treasury, however, holds an active market to be anathema 
and everything must be sacrificed to discouraging an in- 
terest in new securities, other than those of the Govern- 
ment. It may be that this attitude is also the explanation 
of another very regrettable feature of the new ruling. 

This is that, at the time of placing, no particulars need 
be given, such as are required before permission to deal is 
granted, and that no Exchange Telegraph card need be 
made available. That is to say no information whatever need 
be published at that time. The public is to remain in ignor- 
ance. The officials of the Stock Exchange would have had 
to go out of their way to demand the particulars at the 
time of placing and they cannot, perhaps, be blamed for 
not doing so. It is to be hoped, however, that they will 
make sure that the details are fully available to the whole 
public—not merely to the inner circle—some days before 
Permission to deal is granted so that all may start fair. Or 
will there be a Treasury objection to that, as calculated to 
encourage activity in the shares? 


* * * 


Preparing for Reconversion 


Within the limits—and they are still severe—of the 
manpower and materials that can be spared from war pro- 
duction, industrialists are beginning to prepare for the diffi- 
cult task of reconversion. In fuly last year the President of 
the Board of Trade announced that the Government was 
then prepared to consider the grant of facilities to manu- 
acturers to enable them to carry out experimental and 
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development work, including the manufacture of proto- 
types, in preparation for the changeover to peace produc- 
tion. In other words, such preparation still requires 
Government sanction. 
During the past eight months more than 1,300 applica- 
tions have been received by the Board of Trade, and of 
these only 13 have been rejected. According to the report 
on applications published in the Board of Trade Fournal of 
March 31st, some of the applications have been refused 
because the applicants have been behind on-their war work 
and it has been considered that any post-war preparatory 
work would interfere with war contracts. But as soon as 
circumstances permit, such applicants are allowed to go 
ahead. Some raw materials are still exclusively reserved for 
war production, and the demand for labour is still so press- 
ing that applicants are asked to undertake their approved 
preparatory work without an increase in their labour force. 
As was to be expected, applications have hitherto come 
mainly from the engineering industries. Applications from 
road and rail transport equipment manufacturers, and from 
the domestic appliances, textile machinery, printing, paper 
and paper-working machinery, electrical machinery, food 
machinery and machine tool industries head the list. In 
view of the approaching end of the war, preparations for 
reconversion should be accelerated as much as possible 
within the limits of available resources. 


* * * 


French Financial Policy 


The Budget Speech delivered by the French Minister 
of Finance, M. René Pleven, to the Provisional Consultative 
Assembly on March 29th was the first full-scale ministerial 
pronouncement on French financial policy. M. Pleven stated 
the aims that are to guide his policy ; and he named the 
measures that are to be applied immediately. Whatever the 
final judgment on his speech, it has the overriding merit of 
clarifying issues that have been overlaid with controversy 
and of casting aside some of the financial uncertainties that 
have acted as a brake on the everyday business‘of pro- 
duction and exchange. 

The key-note in M. Pleven’s speech was his emphasis 
on the need to increase production in the short-run and 
productivity in the long-run. He drove home the lesson 
that finance cannot achieve these ends, that it can only be a 
lubricant. An immediate increase in production means the 
fullest possible utilisation of the country’s resources—though 
increased imports are essential. An increase in productivity 
means a higher rate of capital investment; the problem is 
one of the distribution of resources between production for 
present consumption and production for future consump- 
tion. 

In the matter of short-term policy, M. Pleven intends 


.to adapt to French conditions the policies successfully 
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adopted by other members of the United Nations—that is 
to say, to raise production to a maximum, to tax heavily, 
to initiate a national savings campaign and to ensure greater 
equality in the distribution of a shrunken volume of con- 
sumer goods by means of an efficient rationing system. In 
his view, the real problem of France is the shortage of 
supplies rather than the danger of inflation. Mere juggling 
with finance will not bring forth additional supplies, but 
additional supplies will assist in the solution of financial 
difficulties. 

In the matter of long-term policy, the Minister of 
Finance contented himself with a discourse on aims, on 
the meaning of productivity and on the futility of hoping 
that this could be achieved simply by a change-over from 
private to public ownership. Obviously, he thought it wise, 
at this stage, to begin by focusing attention on the real, 
physical problem of France and to allow time for dis- 
cussion; but he undertook to submit detailed plans to 
the Government before the end of the year. This means, 
presumably, that they will be ready before the general 
election, and that they can then be submitted to the test 
of public opinion. 

x * *x 


The Budget of 1945 

M. Pleven is faced with an estimated expenditure this 
year of some Frs. 406,000 million (including Frs. 220,000 
million for civilian purposes), against one of Frs. 437,000 
million in 1944 and Frs. 443,000 million in 1943. In other 
words, total expenditure this year is estimated to be almost 
as high as it was during the occupation, whose cost had 
to be met by France. Existing taxation is likely to yield 
Frs. 154,000 million ; but additional sources of revenue are 
estimated to raise total receipts to Frs. 192,000 million, 
equivalent to 47 per cent of expenditure. In view of the 
country’s economic paralysis, the realisation of this esti- 
mate would be no mean achievement; and if M. Pleven 
were to succeed in meeting the deficit from savings, with- 
out recourse to the printing press (nearly a quarter of ex- 
penditure between August 31, 1939, and December 31, 1944, 
was covered by advances from the Banks of France and 
Algiers), he wou!d have done much towards the restora- 
tion of financial order in France. 

There is to be a reduction in subsidies on items such as 
bread and coal ; and there are to be higher taxes on tobacco, 
alcohol and other luxuries. The confiscation of illegal profits 
is expected to bring in Frs. 12,000 million, but, although 
Frs. 5,500 million have already been declared subject to 
confiscation since January 1st, only 60 per cent of the 
total have been earmarked for this year’s budget. Economic 
recovery and—it is hoped—a greater realisation of their 
responsibility towards the community by taxpayers, are 
expected to swell the yield of taxation, There is to be a 
levy on war-time increases in the property of individuals 
—details of this will be announced !ater—payable over four 
years and estimated to yield between Frs. 100,000 million 
and Frs. 125,000 million; but as payments will begin in 
1946, this levy will not benefit this year’s revenue. 

Compared with pre-war conceptions and practice, M. 
Pleven’s first budget speech is no more conventional than 
was Sir Kingsley Wood’s. Indeed, his statement of policy 
is im many respects in line with that pursued by this 
country in recent years. He rejected the shock tactics 
favoured by one section of French apinion ; for example, 
the exchange of notes is to be carried out note for note, 
without any blocking. He regards “monetary punction” 
as merely a new word for deflation, though he is equally 
determined to prevent serious inflation. He holds the view 
that increased supplies of goods and .services, allied to 
high taxation and a national savings campaign, wi.l bring 
the remedy. M. Pleven may be right, though in many 
respects his difficulties are much greater than Britain’s. 
The first round in the tussle between the Ministry of 
Finance and the Ministry of National Economy—the new 
super-ministry—has thus been won by the former; M. 
Pierre Mendés-France, Minister of National Economy, is 
reported to have resigned on April 4th. 

* * + 


Vickers’ Accounts 

The comments made on page 421 of The Economist of 
last week at the lack of information in the Cammell Laird 
accounts apply with almost equal force to the report of 
Vickers. There is, however, this difference between the 
two pictures, namely, that the principal subsidiary of 
Vickers, Vickers-Armstrongs, shows an appreciable im- 
provement in earnings. Since its principal income from sub- 
sidiaries comes from English Steel, whose payments are 
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unchanged, the buik of the increase in reven 

comes from Vickers-Armstrongs’ own weil “ ae 
anything can be deduced from the figures of the bala “4 
sheet, it would seem that the activity of this compan ‘hed 
passed its zenith at the end of last year, for senckcinntrad, 2 
debtors and the advances to finance production > 


: > whether 
oe ites company or from outside the group, were 


In view of the progress of hostilities, ir 163 
probable that a turning-point has been reached ay pos 
tory of the group, and it is of interest to inquire how far 
they are prepared, financially, to meet the period of re- 
adjustment and modernisation. This is where a consolidated 
balance-sheet for the whole group is essential. Without it 
and an assurance that the valuation of liquid assets and 
current liabilities is in close accord with their realisable 
value, it is impossible to say with any certainty what amount 
of money is available. The accounts of the two principal 
subsidiaries for the past three years are summarised on 
page 458; those of the third, Metropolitan-Cammell, were 
dealt with on page 430 last week, but to judge the liquid 
position a comparison with 1939 is, perhaps, more useful. 

All that it is possible to do in this matter is to combine 
the figures of the four companies’ balance-sheets 
With the caution that only the major part of the investment 
of any additional moneys available will accrue to share- 
holders in Vickers—the remainder going to those in 
Cammell Laird—this should give a reasonably close idea 
of the amount available to the group, excluding Cammell 
Laird’s own resources. This calculation shows an increase 
since 1939 of rather over £6,000,000 in net liquid assets, 
from which are excluded all inter-company items and trade 
investments. But of this increase almost £2,000,000 has 
been financed by the redemption of the Metropolitan- 
Cammell debentures, held before the war by Vickers, by 
the sale of certain trade investments and by a reduction in 
the net amount lent to subsidiaries. 

There is, thus, a net increase of only some £4,000,000. 
There is no means of assessing the original value of the 
fixed assets of the group, but this figure is roughly 35 per 
cent of the net liquid assets in 1939 and a much smaller 
percentage—some 20 per cent—of net liquid assets plus 
net inter-company items. Probably the group has substan- 
tial amounts concealed, but, on the basis of the published 
figures it appears that the accumulated net resources are 
scarcely sufficient to meet normal requirements. They are 
certainly not large enough to finance large-scale rehabilita- 
tion, such as the chairman suggests is necessary. 

* * * 


New Rolling Mill Plant 


The sanction by the Government for the installation 
of a new £500,000 mill to the Darlington Rolling Mills 
Company is of twofold interest. Incidentally, the ho‘ding 
company, Darlington and Simpson Rolling Mills, is to take 
over the whole assets of the subsidiaries and to become an 
operating concern, The mills are very largely associated 
with Critta!l Manufacturing and with Dorman Long. Sir 
Valentine Crittall is chairman of the concern, and there 
was a pre-war agreement that his company should take 
not less than 75 per cent of its bar metal requirements 
from the group. The new mil! is to be entirely devoted to 
the production of light sections, such as window-frames, 
and will in consequence be capable of handling a substan- 
tial output, and so making a contribution to one side of the 
post-war housing plans. 


_ More interesting still is the fact that the new mill, which 
is said to be of the most modern design, is an entirely 
British product. If, as is claimed to be the fact, this country 
has established leadership in this particular field, there 
should be a very substantial demand for both the products 
of the mill and for the installation of similar mills both at 
home and overseas. Such mills are, of course, at their best 
when on mass production, but they are both more cheap-y 
and more rapidly convertible to meet new demands than 
the heavier types, so that the demand for them should be 
very considerable. The interest of Dorman Long in the 
group is, presumably, as suppliers of the raw material, and 
Mr A. Dorman is managing director of Darlington and 
Simpson Rolling Mills. 


* x x 
Floating Debt in March 


With an unexpectedly heavy current deficit during the 
last fortnight of March, probably due to last-minute clear- 
ing of accounts before the turn of the ial year, the 
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ymount of debt created during the five weeks to 
March 31st, at £296 million, was appreciably higher than 
the £262 million for the corresponding period of last year. 
Only £34 million, however, against £67 million last year, 
came from an increase in the floating debt. , 
_ This favourable picture, unfortunately, has to be modified 
in view of the issue of a further £120 million of 3 per cent 
terminable annuity during the month ; there was no corre- 
sponding issue last March. The 3 per cent terminable 
annuity in lumps of £120 million is issued periodica!ly to 
the National Debt Commissioners for the investment, 
primarily, of balances accumulating in the Savings Banks. 
These balances are held in the form of floating debt assets, 
until they have accumulated sufficiently, so that the issue 
of a further £120 million of the annuity tends to be offset 
by a corresponding fall in the floating debt. Ways and 
Means advances from Public Departments—one of the 
floating debt assets held—in fact rose £33 million during 
the month, but this was £21 million less than last year’s 
rise. The “tap” issue of Treasury bills, however, appears 
to have taken the main weight of the operation, falling 
£58 million, against a rise of £32 million last year. 
As a result, the gap which had to be met by borrowing 
from the banks on TTDR’s was considerably larger than 
last year. The total of TDR’s outstanding rose £58 million 
during the month to the record level of £1,859 million, 
compared with an expansion of only £13} million in March 
last year. 


Tungsten 


The recent reductions in the Ministry ot Suppiy’s 
buying and selling prices for tungsten ore were a ciear 
indication that the supply position of this product—indis- 
pensable in the production of high-speed and other tool 
steels—has greatly improved. It has been obvious for some 
time that the satisfactory supply position of tungsten was 
chiefly due to supplies from new sources. Southern China, 
which normally accounted for over one-half of world 
supplies of tungsten, has been isolated since early 1942 
and has contributed only small quantities, sent by aero- 
plane over “the hump,” to the war supplies of the United 
Nations. Moreover, Burma, before the war responsible for 
four-fifths of Empire supplies (equiva'ent to one-fifth of 
world supplies), was occupied by the Japanese before 
Allied war production had reached its peak. Production of 
tungsten in Cornwall, the Iberian Peninsula, Australia, 
some African colonies, Argentina, Bolivia and Peru has 
recently found much publicity, but these supplies, although 
impressive, were not large enough to explain the strong 
supply position of the United Nations, especially as large 
parts of the Portuguese and Spanish output were during 
the greater part of the war diverted to Germany, while 
Argentina absorbed the bulk of its production at home. 

The statistics of production in the United States, 
now released by the Bureau of. Mines, go a long 
way to close the gap in the jig-saw puzzle. In 1939, 
the tungsten ore output of the United States had reached 
a far higher level than in the preceding years, but even so 
it did not exceed 3,889 short tons, with an average content 


of 60 per cent WO3. In 1942 United States production © 


approached 10,000 tons; in 1943 it reached 12,045 tons. 
Last year production continued to rise until the end of 
April, when the Government took steps to reduce it. 
Even so, thé 1944 output was 10,500 tons. 


* * * 


Hydro-Electric Board’s Opponent 


The Scottish Power Company is the holding company 
for a large group of electricity supply undertakings 
Operating in the North of Scotland. Although the group’s 
sales have fallen from 516 million units in 1943 to 468 
million units in 1944, they are still 46 per cent above their 
1938 level. Despite the rising cost of coal, prices for indus- 
trial users and for public lighting have been reduced during 
1944, a fact which illustrates the economies gained from 
€xpanding demand. The extension of supplies to many 
tural areas served by the Grampian Company, the group’s 
largest concern, is still in its early stages. In agricultural 
areas, the only efficient method is to supply a group of 
farms together, and Mr Shearer, the chairman of Scottish 
Power, regrets that farmers have not been more co-opera- 
uve and that they will not make more use of electric power. 

e immediate problem is, however, more likely to be 
one of supply than of demand. Mr Shearer is one of 
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the few chairmen who do not stint the information which 
they give about their company’s activities and intentions. 
Unfortunately, his annual speech is marked this time by 
an unjustified hostility towards the new North of Scotland 


-Hydro-Electric Board, which alone has power to construct 


new generating stations and which is consequently respon- 
sible for all additional supplies needed by private com- 
panies. His specific contention is that the Board’s first two 
constructional schemes do not meet the undoubted need 
for providing a new source of power in the extreme north of 
the Grampian company’s area ; but the answer to this is 
that the Board-cannot do everything at once. 


* * * 
Railway Wage Claim 


Last November, when the National Union of Railway- 
men decided to claim a national minimum wage of £4 Ios. 
a week, negotiations were begun with the other two rail- 
way unions, the Amalgamated Society of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Firemen and the Railway Clerks Associations, 
with a view to putting forward a joint claim. These nego- 
tiations did not bear fruit, and the three unions have now 
put forward separate claims for higher wages and improved 
conditions in regard to working hours and holidays. 

On April 17, 1944, an increase of 5s. a week was granted 
to all railway workers, in response to a demand for 12s. 
That increase was estimated to add about £10 million 
a year to the wages bill. It brought the NUR mnimum up 
to 80s. a week in London, 78s. in industrial centres, and 
77s. in rural areas. The latest figures showing the change 
in earnings compared with before the war relate to March, 
1944, and do not, therefore, take into account the last 
increase in rates. At that time average earnings of adult 
male workers had risen by 66 per cent compared with 
March, 1939, and by 40 per cent for youths and boys. The 
nearest comparable figures for industry as a whole are as 
follows: July, 1944, an increase of 80 per cent above 
October, 1938, in men’s weekly earnings, and 81 per cent 
for youths and boys. 


* * * 


Retail Trade in 1944 


Retail turnover in 1944 was at a higher level than in 
any other year of the war. Apparel cales recovered from the 
abnormally low level of 1943 to which they fell owing to the 
incidence of coupon releases. Despite the low record 
of the household goods index there were, in fact, more 
articles (except furniture) sold in these departments than in 
the year before ; simplification and standardisation assisted 
‘in bringing down prices. The index for non-food mer- 
chandise is, of course, influenced greatly by the apparel 
departments. The increase in food and perishables sales to 
some extent reflects an easing food situation, and only 
to a small extent a rise in price (the food component of the 


Retait Sates (1942=100) 


| | | | | | Stocks (at Cost) 


| | i | End of Year 
\ en Food | Compared with 
} | Hou aca a Previous Year 
Apparel h 1 Mer- } Pe ri h- To al ; 
= chandise, ables | Food and Other 
Perish- | Mer- 
ables | chandise 
} 
| ; { 
1908 S55 i ; 98 115 100 = 6| || 686 97 |} +2346 +116 
A ae 106 112 105 | 98 101 425-3 + 5°38 
TO cnc | 97 103 98, 97 98 —~ 1-7 +10-0 
J ene | 100 100 100 | 100 100 | +15°8 — 38 
ska tT OSE CU 93 102 98 — 1-5 —13-9 
1004. 6c} 2 87 101 107 105 11-0 —15-8 





Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index (1914 = 100) rose 
only by two points from 1943, to 268). The accompanying 
table compares sales in the main categories from 1939, thus 
giving a comparative view of the war years. (It should be 
borne in mind that prices have been relatively stable since 
1942, although there was a steady rise until then.) 

The last two columns in the table, showing changes in 
food and other stocks compared with the preceding year, do 
not bring out the marked fall in stocks of individual groups 
of goods during 1944. According to the Board of Trade 
yournal, total stocks each month of 1944 were between 9 and 
19 per cent below the previous year’s level. In non-food 
merchandise the variation was II to 20 per cent. Only 


(Continued on page 458) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BANK OF SCOTLAND 


250th ANNIVERSARY 


FURTHER GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


LORD ELPHINSTONE ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of the 
proprietors of the Bank of Scotland was 
held within the head office, Edinburgh, 
on the 3rd instant. The Rt. Honourable 
Lord Elphinstone, K.T., Governor of the 
Bank, presided. 


In submitting the directors’ report, the 
chairman said:—Ladies and gentlemen, 
I assume that as usual we may hold as 
read the report by the court of directors 
of the affairs of the bank as at February 
28th last, a copy of which you have no 
doubt received. 


THE BOARD 


To fill a vacancy on the board, the direc- 
tors, by virtue of the powers contained in 
the bank’s constitution, invited Mr William 
Watson, chartered accountant, to become 
an ordinary director. I am glad to say 
that he agreed to accept office and you will 
be asked to re-elect, him to-day. 


During the past year two of our extra- 
ordinary directors—The Earl of Hadding- 
ton, M.C., and Lord Balfour of Burleigh— 
have, for personal reasons, relinquished 
office. We congratulate Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh on his appointment to the board 
of Lloyds Bank, Limited. 


BANK'S 250th ANNIVERSARY 


On July 17, 1695, the Scots Parliament 
passed the Act which established the Bank 
of Scotland. Accordingly this year we 
attain our 250th Anniversary. We are thus 
junior by only a year to the Bank of 
England. Two and a half centuries is a 
long time to have been in business, and 
it is with some pride and no little satis- 
faction, that I present to you to-day a 
statement which, I think, affords proof of 
the value of a consistently careful and 
prudent policy, and of strict adherence to 
those well established principles upon 
which the banking system of this country 
has been built, and upon which indeed its 
high reputation rests. 


EXPANDING BUSINESS 


The business of banking operates upon 
a narrow margin of profit and it is from 
the utilisation of resources placed in its 
hands by depositors and stockholders that 
it derives the bulk of its income. In keep- 
ing with the expanding war-time economy, 
our funds have again increased and thus 
the balance sheet continues to reflect the 
abnormal monetary conditions of these 
days. During the year deposits have ex- 
panded by £9} millions and are now over 
£714 millions. These figures have to some 
extent been swollen by lodgements of a 
temporary nature. Our note circulation has 
passed the £10 million mark—nearly three 
times the pre-war figure. I would again 
appeal to those who may be disposed to 
keep by them—in their safes, their tills, or 
their pockets—a greater quantity of cash 
than is really necessary, to return surplus 
notes to the bank or to invest them in 
support of the National Savings movement. 


_ The increased resources placed at our 
disposal have their counterpart in the 
additions to investments and treasury 
deposit receipts. 


continued to respond to the calls of the 
ee for financial support. The 


As you can see, we have: 


market value of our investments is in 
excess of the balance sheet figure. 


ADVANCES 


Advances and loans, although slightly 
higher than a year ago, are still much below 
normal and far short of what we would 
like to see. , 


Until industry changes over to peace- 
time production, and empty shelves in 
warehouses and shops can be replenished, 
it is unlikely that banking advances will 
show any material increase. Needless to 
say, we look forward to meeting all legiti- 
mate demands of our borrowing customers. 
Technically, the bank is in an extremely 
liquid position and is well able to play its 
part in the post-war economy of the 
country. All known bad and doubtful 
debts have been provided for. 


! 

Bank’s Premises and Heritable 
Property—The figure at which the 
properties of the bank stand in our books 
is much under the actual value. ~The 
properties have been maintained in good 
condition—so far as that is possible under 
present circumstances—and suitable pro- 
vision has been made against the cost of 
renovations and improvements. 


RESULTS FOR ‘frHE YEAR 


For the reason already given the 
nett profits have increased by £10,000 


to £259,542 


Add the balance brought forward 
from last year 


Together 

Deduct :— 
Added to Reserve Fund £75,000 
Transferred to Trustees 
for Officers’ Pension 
| Ri AE CID 
Transferred to Bank of 
Scotland Widows’ 
PINE eis. cabidnchicecece™ 
Dividend at 12 per cent. 


per annum less In- 
come Tax 


159,161 


£418,703 


30,000 


259,000 
Leaving to be carried forward ... £159,703 


As_ mentioned _in the report to the 
proprietors, the directors recommend that, 
to mark the 250th anniversary of the 
constitution of the bank, a dividend for the 
part half-year of 7 per cent. (as compared 
with 6 per cent. this time last year) be paid. 
For the same reason the directors have set 
aside a special donation of £10,000 to the 
Staff Widows’ Fund. 


CO-OPERATION BY ALL FOR 
PEACE-TIME PROSPERITY 


_ The establishment of a sound peace- 
time prosperity through the rehabilitation 
of industry will call for the exercise of 
wisdom and patience, as well as a full 
appreciation in all quarters of the com- 
pelling need for the highest efficiency in 
our productive capacity. It cannot be too 
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often repeated and stressed that full em- 
ployment, social security, and indeed oyy 
whole future as an industrial nation depends 
upon our being able to recover and expand 
our vital export trade. This in turn will rest 
upon our ability to produce efficiently in a 
competitive world. Given an atmosphere 
of mutual faith and confidence among re- 
sponsible leaders—political, industrial ang 
labour—and an honest desire by all sections 
to co-operate, we should be able to main- 
tain a high level of prosperity and a good 
standard of life for everyone. Concurrent 
with this, it is essential that the savings 
habit, so successfully encouraged during 
the war years, be continued and even 
intensified. 


FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY 


Along with the other banks we have 
identified ourselves with the two new Cor- 
porations—Finance Corporation for Indus- 
try, Limited, and Industrial and Com- 
mercial Finance Corporation, Limited— 
which have for their object the provision 
of medium and long-term assistance in the 
restoration or re-conversion of industry in 
those cases where ordinary bank loans or 
advances would not be appropriate or suit- 
able. In the reconstruction period the need 
for such finance accommodation may be 
imperative, and in committing themselves 
to support the new Corporations the banks 
have given proof of their willingness to 
bear their full share. The banks can be 
relied upon to assist industry prudently and 
fairly to the utmost of their resources, 


Mr H. L. Usher, C.A., who has been 
one of the bank’s auditors for the past 39 
years, has indicated that, for reasons of 
health, he does not seek re-election. The 
board desire to place on record their high 
appreciation of his valuable services over 
a notably long period. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


On behalf of the court of directors, I 
would again express appreciation of the 
services rendered during the past year by 
all our staff—permanent and temporary 
alike—and particularly in London, where, 
under most trying conditions, the conduct 
of our staffs has been beyond praise. Those 
absent on National Service now number 
623, and once more our good wishes 20 
out to all of them. The problems of the re- 
instatement of our serving men and women 
in their post-war duties are having careful 
consideration, and we look forward to their 
early return. 


We mourn the loss of 17 additional mem- 
bers of the staff in the country’s service 
and a further two are still reported 
“missing.” Our Roll of Honour now con- 
tains 40 names. Prisoners of war number 


_ 14, and to them and to all bereaved o% 


anxious relatives and friends we extend our 
sympathy. 


THE RESOLUTION 


I now have pleasure in moving that the 
report and balance-sheet, as submitted, 
adopted, and that a dividend for the past 
half-year of 7 per cent., less income-tax, 
now declared payable on 16th currcal, 
making with the dividend paid in October 
last, 12 per cent. for the year, less income 
tax. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The Lord Elphinstone, K.T., and the 
Lord Henry Scott wére unanimously ' 
elected governor and deputy-governor 
respectively for the current year. 


Mr William Whitelaw, LL.D., Mz Job? 
Parker Watson, W.S., and Mr William 
Watson, C.A., were re-elected ordinary 
directors. 


Mr R. Arthur Morrison, C.A. and Mr 
Graham Aitchison Usher, C.A., = 
appointed to conduct the audit of : 
bank’s books for the current year, and od 
vote of thanks to the chairman terminat 
the meeting. 
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CLYDE VALLEY ELECTRICAL POWER 
COMPANY 


A GREAT EFFORT 


MR ROBERT ROBERTSON’S ADDRESS 


annual general meeting of the Clyde 
mm Electrical Power Company was held 
at Glasgow on the 27th ultimo. 


Mr Robert Robertson, LL.D., the 
chairman, said: Ladies and gentlemen, the 
restrictions on the issue of accounts by 
utility undertakings necessitated by the 
war have been relaxed to some extent. 
Accordingly we have been able to put 
before you full accounts of the operations 
of the company for the year 1944. The 
scarcity paper has compelled some 
imitation of detail, but sufficient informa- 
tion is contained in the accounts to enable 
you to get a clear understanding of the 
operations during the year. 


A CONSIDERABLE CONTRIBUTION 


Some time ago I stated that when the 
contribution to the war effort made by the 
power companies came to be known, the 
public would realise the important part 
they had played, and I think you will agree 
that the contribution of our company has 
been considerable. 


In order that you may have a picture 
of the company’s operations since, the com- 
mencement of the war, I propose to take 
as a basis of comparison the year 1938. 
Our generating stations have been extended 
and the plant has been increased by 
120,000 kw. since 1938, of which 90,000 kw. 
has been installed since the commence- 
ment of the war. We now have 257,500 
kw. of steam generating plant and with 
the hydro-electric capacity of 15,500 kw. 
of our associate company, the Lanarkshire 
Hydro-Electric Power Company gives a 
total of 273,000 kw. of installed capacity. 
The steam plant has been operated at a 
very high output, particularly the more 
modern plant, and has maintained a very 
high standard of effective capacity and 
efficiency, despite the considerable 
deterioration in the coal quality and the 
difficulty of obtaining adequate labour. 


EXTENSION OF DISTRIBUTION 


Our hydro-electric plant has proved of 
very great value, and its installation has 
shown the wisdom and foresight of those 
who during the past thirty years have 
pressed for the development of the water 
resources of the country. It has operated 
at the very high average annual load factor 
of 57 per cent., and since the commence- 
a! of 1939 has saved over 300,000 tons 


During the same period we have ex- 
tended our distribution network by 816 
miles. This extension is equivalent to 31 
per cent. of the whole distribution network 
Provided over the thirty-three years from 
1905 to 1938. 


Consumers’ connected plant has risen 
from 400.000 kw. in 1938 to 650,000 kw. in 
1944. The maximum demand of the com- 
Pany’s consumers in December, 1938, was 
143,260 kw. and in December, 1944, 
234,410 kw., an increase of 64 per cent. 

€ number of units sold to our con- 
Sumers shows a substantial increase. The 
‘omparable figures are as follows :— 


ONE siiiciiene.s 464,000,000 
OG ie piece. §29,000,000 
B0GO ss kk Si 685,000,000 
POUR... iss techy 821,000,000 
IQA 5S «Hess es 931,000,000 
RS se eee! 993,000,000 
: BOGS isis siccts 980,000,000 
_ The sales in i ich 
highest cons Rete bg Mga ta 


jumption, were 114 per cent. 

stove those in 1938. The year 1944 shows 
. sight recession from the previous year, 
cn is attributable to the restriction in 


use of electrical energy imposed on indus- 
try, which was practically offset by the 
general growth of the demand. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


From the revenue account you will see 
that the revenue for 1944 was £3,128,378, 
which is 133 per cent. over that of 1938. 
The price of fuel, which is the main item 
in generation costs, was I9s. §d. per ton 
in 1938 and was 38s. 3d. per ton in 1944, 
while the quality has seriously deteriorated. 
The price to-day I may say.is 41s. §d. 


The net revenue account shows the 
balance available each year and the 
respective appropriations. The contribu- 
tigns to contingency fund have been main- 
tained on a scale similar to that prevailing 
in previous years. The amount at the 
credit of the contingency fund is now 
£4,000,000. Provision has also been made 
from profits to date for liability for Govern- 
ment taxation incurred but not yet im- 
posed. The item for special superannua- 
tion contribution has been caused by an 
increase in the liability of the fund occa- 
sioned by increases in salaries, 


It is interesting to note that the liability 
for local rating by this company and its 
associated companies for the current year 
of assessment amounts to £266,000, which 
is in excess of the dividend paid to the 
Ordinary stockholders. It will be realised 
that the payments which we make under 
this head are substantial and have a con- 
siderable effect on the economy of the 
various rating areas in which we operate. 


WAR DAMAGE 


During the war our undertaking was not 
subjected to the same sustained aerial 
bombardment as in some other areas, but 
on occasions these attacks were severe. The 
damage sustained by the power stations 
was superficial, but on several occasions 
they, and, in particular, Yoker power 
station, had very narrow escapes. During 
the Clydebank and Dalmuir attacks serious 
and extensive damage was caused to the 
distribution system, and in one night more 
than thirty sub-stations were put out of 
action, ranging from complete destruction 
to repairable damage. Over twenty main 
extra high pressure feeder lines were 
severed, most of them in several places. 
Power consumers with a connected capacity 
of 63,000 kw. were isolated. Low tension 
networks extending over an area of 40 
square miles suffered concentrated damage 
and in many places were buried beneath 
the debris of the destroyed buildings. 


I am proud to say that by nightfall of 
each day of the attacks every power con- 
sumer was reconnected and supply made 
available. In the case of the domestic 
consumers the majority were reconnected 
with equal rapidity, and as regards the 
remainder supply was available before _the 
premises were ready for occupancy. This 
achievement was due to the detailed 
arrangements carefully organised in antici- 
pation of attack and to the wholehearted 
efforts of all concerned. Lack of space 
precludes me from referring to many cases 
of individual self-sacrifice when personal 
interests were completely set as'de and the 
public need made the only consideration. 


DOMESTIC SUPPLIES 


The general extension of domestic sup- 
plies was stopped at the commencement of 
the war except in cases of urgency or neces- 
sity. Accordingly the number of domestic 
consumers has not increased commen- 


surately with pre-war years. On, the other 
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hand, the average consumption of the 
individual consumer has risen very con- 
siderably. As you know, urgent appeals 
for economy in the use of all classes of 
fuel have been made by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power from time to time and 
we are satisfied that in the main our domes- 
tic consumers have responded to these 
appeals, but the scarcity of other types of 
fuel, coupled with the necessity to cut 
down domestic work in order to release 
workers for war industry, has brought 
about an increased demand. 


We are satisfied that when restrictions 
are removed, this demand will continue to 
increase as there is a growing appreciation 
by the domestic consumer of the advan- 
tages of electricity over all other types of 
fuel. In addition we understand that 
about 200,000 of the new houses which are 
sO urgently required will be situate in our 
area. 


ALL-ELECTRIC NEW HOUSES 


Already a number of progressive local 
authorities have decided to make these new 
houses all-electric. We are, however, under 
a serious handicap in promoting this type 
of service because many local authorities 
who are responsible for the equipment of 
the houses in their respective areas own 
the gas undertakings and prefer to provide 
gas cookers without regard to the wishes 
of their prospective tenants and in some 
cases to put difficulties in the way of those 
who prefer to use electricity. 


It is to the credit of some Iecal au:horities 
that although owning a gas undertaking they 
have decided to instal electric cookers in 
many of the new houses. They recognise 
that although electric cookers are of recent 
development, they possess advantages over 
any other type, and the majority of users 
have indicated their preference for an 
electric cooker. We look forward to a 
great increase in the demand for elec- 
trica'ly operated labour-saving devices so 
soon as restrictions are relaxed. The house- 
wife has every right to enjoy the benefit of 
improved conditions and electricity can 
immeasurably ease her burdens. 


THE OUTLOOK 


There is a possibility that temporarily at 
least the power démand may fall as the 
demand of industry at the high intensity 
which has characterised the war years is 
unlikely to continue. The extent of that 
possible decline cannot yet be foreseen or 
whether it will be met by the influx of 
new industry to our area, but we hope that 
after a temporary period the loss of power 
‘oad will be compensated at least in part 
by the development of the demand of the 
domestic consumer. 

Our charges for electricity supply to 
domestic consumers continue to be attrac- 
tive and have not been increased since the 
commencement of the war notwithstanding 
the very heavy increases in operating costs 
of all kinds. Electricity must be about the 
only item in the household budget which 
has not risen in price. 


So far there has been no indication of any 
policy on the part of the Government 
regarding the future of the electricity sup- 
ply industry. The danger is still existent 
that the power companies, notwithstanding 
that their splendid services before and dur- 
ong the war fully warrant their continuance, 
may be nationalised either direct'y or 
indirectly in the guise of the establishment 
of Regional Boards. 


In conclusion I repeat the warning that 
the stockholders and the public at large 
should be fully on their guard against any 
proposals of that nature, which can only 
be to the public detriment. 


I now have pleasure in moving the 
adoption of the directors’ report, balance- 
sheet and accounts and that in terms of 
the directors’ recommendations provision 
be made for the dividend 6n the 6 per 
cent. Cumulative First Preference Stock 
for six months to 30th Apri!, 1945, and 
that a final dividend be paid of § per cent. 
on the Ordinary stock, making 8 per cent. 
for the year, subject to tax. . 

The resolution was carried. 
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SCOTTISH POWER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


GROWING DEMAND FOR SUPPLIES 


MR WILLIAM SHEARER’S 
REVIEW 

The thirty-fifth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held in Edinburgh 
on the 29th ultimo. 

The chairman. Mr William Shearer, 
presided, and in the course of his remarks 
said: All our plants, hydro electric and 
steam, functioned satisfactorily during the 
year, enabling us not only to meet all 
demands within our areas of supply from 
Service Departmerts, factories and works 
directly engaged in the prosecution of the 
war, but also to satisfy the requirements of 
our general consumers. 

Since the commencement of the war 
new connections by Government direction 
have been restricted to supplies essential to 
the war effort and to those given in cases 
of extreme hardship. These restrictions 
have apparently been misconstrued in cer- 
tain quarters. In this connection I was 
interested to read the report of a recent 
speech by the chairman of the new Hydro 
Electric Board, in which he was explaining 
the immediate plans and proposals of the 
board, which have excited much comment 
and not a little criticism in the Highlands 
and elsewhere. 

Lord Airlie is reported to have stated 
that in the area of the Grampian Company 
“new consumers are being turned away 
daily owing to shortage of power.” In 
order to remove any misapprehension I 
must state emphatically that I know of no 
case of an application for a supply of elec- 
tricity being refused where it was possible 
for us to obtain the necessary priority for 
material from the Government department 
concerned. 


PROBLEM OF ADDITIONAL SUPPLIES 


The promoters of the Hydro Board’s 
schemes frequently refer to the duty which 
lies upon them to afford bulk supplies to 
authorised undertakers, among whom the 
Grampian Company takes a foremost place. 
As we are now prohibited from establish- 
ing any new generating works ourselves, it 
is clear that in course of time the Gram- 
pian Company will be entirely dependent 
on the resources of the Hydro Board for 
such additional supplies as we will require 
to meet the demands of our consumers. As 
to when these additional supplies will be 
required is at the present time proble- 
matical in view of the uncertainty of the 
extent to which wartime load may be shed, 
and of the difficulty of making arty reason- 
ably accurate estimate of requirements dur- 
ing the inevitable period of transition. 

Our conception of the proper method 
of dealing with immediate requirements 
and of ensuring the efficient development 
of supplies in the Grampian Company’s 
areas was confirmed by the Cooper Com- 
mittee in their report. 

The Tummel-Garry proiect of the 
Hydro Board, to which I will refer later 
is meantime sub judice, but by reason of 
its location does not appear to meet the 
considerations which I have emphasised. 
It is possible, however, that the Hydro 
Board have other plans in view to deal 
with the situation. 
not been consulted as to when or where 
the demands we may have to make to 
enable us to serve the community may be 
met, and in any event it would appear that 
the Hydro Board cannot for a number of 
years meet any such demands if made. 

The future outlook, therefore, in regard 
to additional supplies as and when re- 
quired, and the cost thereof, is by no 
means free of anxiety, as we are no longer 
able to exercise that “healthy and 
vigorous ” initiative in regard to the genera- 
tion of hydro power which we have con- 


sistently applied in the development of 
our business. , 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC BOARD'S SCHEMES 


Since our last meeting the Hydro Board 
have published two constructional schemes, 
and the brief references which I shall make 
to them are intended only to indicate the 


Meantime we have 


extent to which our interests are or may be 
affected. , ; 

Constructional scheme No. 1 lies entirely 
Gutside our areas of supply, and our interest 
is therefore indirect and remote. « 

Constructional scheme No. 2 similarly 
comprises a major project. based-on the use 
of the waters of the rivers Tummel and 
Garry and a minor project at Gairloch. 

Distribution schemes have also been 
published affecting the same areas in the 
vicinity of the minor deveiopments. The 
minor projects and developments are stated 
to be completely uneconomical. 

The Tummel-Garry project lies within 
the 1922 area of supply of the Grampian 
Company, and is designed to take advan- 
tage of the water control we have estab- 
lished at great cost in our extensive catch- 
ment areas. By all the laws of equity the 
very substantial benefit wh.ch will accrue 
to the Hydro Board through our works and 
operations should be recognised if the 
development is proceeded with. This aspect 
of the scheme is receiving our consideration 
in addition to various other matters which 
would affect us. 

Excluding special supplies to authorised 
undertakers and the Central Electricity 
Board, the average price obtained during 
the year 1944 from our general business, 
which includes power, domestic, shops and 


agricultural supplies, was as low as 1.3d.° 


per unit. Including special supplies, the 
average price was slightly under 1d. per 
unit. 

These figures completely refute the 
accusations frequently levelled against us 
that we are exploiting the Highlands and 
using their natural water resources in order 
to supply electricity in the southern areas. 
Our unintormed critics, however, may have 


changed their view in the knowledge that . 


the development of the water-power re- 
sources of the Highlands and the supply 
of electricity in these sparsely populated 
districts by the new Hydro Board will 
depend almost entirely on profits—if one 
may dare to whisper such a word in re- 
ferring to a “non-profit earning ” organisa- 
tion—profits anticipated from export to the 
south, unless of course in the meantime the 
tax-payer is called upon to foot the bill. 
in other words, those critics may, some- 
what reluctantly perhaps, have come to the 
conclusion that the devil they knew is 
probably not much more objectionable 
than the devil they are only beginning to 
know. 
REDUCTION IN CHARGES 


Further reductions in the rates of supply 
to power users in industrial areas served 
by our selected stations were carried into 
effect during 1944, and our tariff for public 
lighting supplies were also reduced. 

All our agreements with industrial users, 
except within the areas of the Grampian 
Company, contain a coal clause which pro- 
vides for an increase in the unit charge in 
ratio to the rise in the cost of fuel above 
a basic figure. The reduction in the rates 
of supply to these consumers includes a 
concession of between 8 per cent. and 9 per 
cent. on the special fuel charges which, I 
believe, is much appreciated by those en- 
gaged in industry. 


NATIONALISATION 


_I will not detain you by elaborating my 
views on the question of nationalisation. 

_ I will content myself to-day by suggest- 
ing that if any of you are inclined to be 
influenced by the opinions of those political 
theorists and bureaucratic monopolists who 
are sO eager to create to their own specifica- 
ton a new world for other people to live 
in and ees ~~ always so vociferous in 
times of national emergency, you should 
think well before giving any ‘support to 
their policies. 

If these gentlemen should ever achieve 
their ambition, the shackles that would be 
placed upon us would have such a deaden- 
ing effect that in the course of a generation 
or two this great country of ours would 
descend into the category of a second or 
third rate Power. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GREYHOUND RACING 
ASSOCIATION TRUST, 
LIMITED 
RECORD OPERATING PROF IT 
MR F. S. GENTLE ON TAXATION 


The seventeenth ordinary general 
ing of the Greyhound Racing Associatin, 
Trust, Ltd., was held, on the 29th ultimo 
in London. . 

Mr Francis S. Gentle (chairman ang 
managing director), who Presided, in the 
course of his speech, said} You will haye 
seen, although the operating profit before 
charging taxation of the main subsidiary, 
the Greyhound Racing Association, Lid, 
is nearly £578,000—a record—that the 
dividend is restricted to 42s. 6d. for 1944, 
and that the profit of the trust is £232,653, 
which is about the same as for last year. 
It will be appreciated that so long as the 
group is liable to excess profits tax at the 
present rate, and no unusual factors arise. 
profits are necessarily limited. 

No dividends are receivable from Stam- 
ford Bridge Stadium, Ltd., or New Cross 
Greyhounds, Ltd. In the former cas 
operating conditions were, as in 1943, stil] 
difficult, as apart from the general re- 
striction on meetings, the use of the stadium 
for football prevented its use for greyhound 
racing for more than one meeting every 
two weeks during eight months of the year, 
it being possible to hold only 38 meetings 
during 1944; and in the latter the whole 
of the profits were absorbed by taxation. 


TAXATION PROVISION 


The charges for taxation in the group, 
including entertainments duty, total 
£734,300, which is an increase of £208,000 
over the 1943 figure, and equivalent to 
£2,000 every day of the year. The pro- 
visions for taxation are sufficient to cover 
the estimated tax liability on all accounting 
periods up to December 31, 1944, the pro- 
vision in New Cross Greyhounds, Limited, 
accounts having now been brought into 
line with the other members of the group. 
I would remind you, however, that the 
computations for excess profits tax have 
not yet been agreed. 

As to dividends, your directors recom- 
mend that the ordinary dividend be main- 
tained at 20 per cent., although this will 
mean that the amount available for transfer 
to general reserve and increased cafry- 
forward will be reduced to £27,250, com- 
pared with £31,000 in 1943. With the 
proposed allocation general reserve now 
stands at £555,000. The total dividends 
for the year absorb. £158,000 gross, the 
same as last year, and we have paid during 
this period, and hope to continue ‘to p2y, 
the preference dividends on their due dates, 
the 31st January and the 31st July. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Although we have come through five 
years of war without such damage as would 
prevent us operating we must still bear 
mind that the damage or destruction of 
vital parts of our tracks might result in a 
serioas fall in the company’s income 22 
at the present time the possibility of tt 
placements would be very remote so thi 
in considering the payment of inienm 
dividends your board must have regard © 
the situation as it then is, in order to mail: 
tain the financial position which we Mv 
so carefully built up. j 

We all hope and believe that the ¢ 
of the war in Europe is near, and that = 
difficulties which we have faced for — 
six years will to some extent be mitgy ; 
in the near future. For our part, we '¢ 
that during the war years we have pro- 
vided relaxation for both Service men ce 
industrial workers, and have been enable 
to make a very substantial contribution 
to the national effort by so doing, and = 
the large - pa ts we have made to me 
Revenue. e trust therefore, that = 
goodwill of your company has been fully 
maintained, if not strengthened, and s© 
we are entitled, I hope, to view the future 
with confidence. 4 

The report and accounts were adoptcc. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


DR ALBERT MANSBRIDGE’'S 
ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the 
society was held in London on the 28th 
ultimo. 

The President (Dr Albert Mansbridge, 
C.H.), in the course of his address, said: I 
stated at the Diamond Jubilee meeting of 
the society on March gth, 1944, that the 
plans of the Government have not been 
made clear in regard to the housing of the 
people. I am disappointed that I have to 
say the same to-day. 

There are several Ministries more or less 
responsible. 

Diverse estimates have been made of the 
millions of new houses which must be built 
within the next five, ten or twenty years. 
It is estimated. that the building industry 
in 1935 cost £600,000,000 and that during 
the first twenty years after the war, there 
will have to be at least £8,000,000,000 ex- 
pended on housing. 

I need not deal other than generally with 
the remarkable results achieved by the 
society during the year. 

Confidence in both the financial stability 
and the just efficiency of the society is 
clearly revealed by the results obtained in 
1944. A few typical figures of 1944 as 
compared with 1943 may be quoted to 
justify this statement. Advances on mort- 
gage increased by {£1,300,000. Redemp- 
uons were numerous, but, even so, the 
total’ mortgage assets increased by £140,000. 
As for the share capital, it rose by {£2} 
millions, while the number of accounts is 
now rapidly reaching the two hundred 
thousand mark, having risen by 4,300. The 
reserves and carry-forward have increased 
by £103,000, now standing at £1,705,000. 

When it is noted that the average due 
on each mortgage is £406 and the present 
values of house property are remembered, it 
will be seen that the society is as safe for 
investors as anything in human affairs can 
possibly be. 
_ There has been marked development 
in the housing society movement. For 
example, in the south-west of ‘England 
a Co-operative housing society has been 
established. There are other examples too 
humerous to mention. In general, a hous- 
ing society acting complementary to a Local 
Authority may consist of a body of local 
citizens, and be reinforced by Co-operative 
and other societies recognised and aided by 
the local authorities, who are empowered 
to give financial support. Such societies 
either purchase and administer properties, 
of create new estates in rural or suburban 
areas, utilising efficient local contractors for 
teplanning and remodelling. Such societies 
are recognised and authorised by the Hous- 
ing Act, 1936, Section 188, and are usually 
registered under the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies Act, with the maximum 
interest rate of § per cent. They are in no 
sense to be regarded as profit-making con- 
cerns. At present the whole question of 
subsidies is under consideration. Subsidies, 
% some alternative, will be required if the 

uses are to be let at rentals which can 
= by ordinary working men and 


The report and accounts were unani- 
Mously adopted. 
BALANCE SHEET 1944 
Du Liabilities. 
© to Shareholders 


WII oppncvesas- £27,348,571 
e to Depositors a eadie us Ssaccs 8,067,490 
: er Liabilities .................. 74,488 
undry Creditors ................. 21,071 
PINS encccd ehh cas sca 1,705,500 
£37,217,120 

Assets. 
a on Mortgage ............... £27,645,990 
Canty eee 84,552 
sh and Investments ......... 9,486,578 


£37,217,120 


BEIRA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED GROSS REVENUE 


_ The forty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Beira Railway Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at 
10 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr 
Arthur E. Hadley, C.B.E., chairman of the 
company), presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts:—The working of the line for 
the year ended September 30, 1944, resulted 
in a g#oss revenue of £971,166, an increase 
of £130,969 as ccmpared with the pre- 
vious year. Expenditure at £501,158 was 
£26,250 higher, and net revenue increased 
by £104,719. 

As stated iri the report the increase in 
the revenue was due to a satisfactory in- 
crease in import traffic, as well as the re- 
introduction of an allowance in excess of 
a strict mileage proportion in the division 
of through rates on certain special traffics. 
This allowance will be continued during 
the current financial! year. 

The profit for the year, after a provision 
for taxation increased by {£25,000 ‘is 
£86,420, adding to which the undivided 
balance from last year—{£33,37I—makes a 
total of £119,791. 

Your directors propose that a dividend of 
2s. per share, less tax at §s. 4d. in the £, 
be paid, absorbing £77,000 net, leaving to 
be carried forward the sum of £42,791. 

With respect to the current financial 
year, we have so far received traffic receipts 
for three months—October, 1944, to 
December, 1944, which are practically the 
same as last vear, net earnings for this 
period amounting to £114,151. as compared 
with £115,126 in the previous year. 

he report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 
A GREAT WAR RECORD 


The annual general meeting of British 
Ropes, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
ultimo, at Leeds. 

Mr Herbert Smith (the chairman) said 
that the profit recorded for the year, before 
income-tax, had risen from £355,741 in 
1943 to £440,890 for the year under review. 
Some idea of their contribution to the 
national effort by the production of high- 
grade rope for war purposes would be 
stated. The company had carried by far 
the largest individual share in roping the 
Navy, Army end Air Force, while their 
export fibre, wire and wire rope knowledge 
had been sought by most supply depart- 
ments ‘of the Goverrment. The company’s 
products had played no small part in 
equipping and serv.cing the many industries 
by whose unparalleled efforts a steady and 
ever-widening stream of essential war 
materials had flowed from these islands to 
every theatre of war. Their more direct 
contribution through the Service Depart- 
ments towards the successful prosecution 
of the war had been even more considera- 
able. Every phase of operations had 
resulted in a mew and more pressing 
demand on the company. ; 

Apart from the normal requirements of 
the Navy, they had undertaken the manu- 
facture of huge quantities of various types 
of boom defence nets, anti-submarine and 


_anti-torpedo devices, thousands of miles of 


steel wire rope for use against the sub- 
marine menace and large quantities for 
mine-sweeping. Towing ropes for army 
vehicles and tanks and vital connections ‘n 
the “ Mulberry ” dock were all part of their 
production programme. Their machines 
had run continuously on aircraft cords, 
cables for rocket flares, for the balloon 
barrage and for the rocket guns.e 

With regard to exports, they believed 

at there would be large quantities of their 
products needed almost all over the world. 
Thev did not fear competition from any 
country for the wor!d’s markets. 

The report was adopted. 


457 
BRITISH TYRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

SATISFACTORY TRADING PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of British 
Tyre and Rubber Company, Limited, was 
— on the 28th ultimo, at Caxton Hail, 


Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), said that the trading profit before 
providing taxation, compared favourably 
with the previous year and was very satis- 
factory, particularly as the year had consti- 
tuted a testing period such as they had 
never before encountered. 

At the beginning of the year the 
technicians of the rubber industry were 
almost exclusively engaged in endeavouring 
to substitute synthetic rubber for the 
natural product. It became most impera- 
tive during the year that they should 
expand the rate of conversion to synthetic 
in a large way. He was pleased to report 
that they did not fail the national require- 
ments, and the fact that the trading results 
compared favourably with those of the 
preceding year represented a very solid 
achievement. All their subsidiary com- 
panies were successfully fulfilling their 
allotted tasks, and they had never had to 
report a trading loss by any of them. The 
balance sheet now submitted disclosed a 
sound position. It had been bu'lt up 
steadily over a number of years and, more- 
over, it did not contain any intangible 
assets. Their liquid resources were sub- 
stantial and their stocks equally satisfactory. 

They were now faced with an outlook 
displaying many perplexities, but they had 
solid grounds for reasonable confidence and 
expectations of steady and prosperous 
trading. In more than one direction they 
had commenced arrangements for an 
expansion programme so as to be ready 
for the early post-war period. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


H. P. SAUCE, LIMITFD 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





The twentieth annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of H.P. Sauce, Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, at the Queens 
Hotel, Birmingham. Sir Patrick Hannon, 
M.-P. (Chairman of the company) presided. 

Having referred with regret to the loss 
which the company had sustained by the 
death of the managing director, Mr Cyril 
Owen, and the appointment of Mr R. G. 
Bayliss to succeed him in that office, the 
chairman in the course of his speech said: 

The balance sheet will, I am confident, 
be accepted as evidence of stability. Our 
position after the appropriation of our pro- 
fit, of which we invite your approval to-day, 
is wholly satisfactory. Profits for the year 
are sufficient to provide another substan- 
tial allocation to reserve fund, which now 
stands at £740,000, and we have decided 
that having paid a dividend of 30 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares for the past I5 
years, to recommend an increase in the 
dividend to the extent of a 5 per cent. 
tonus. This will make our total distribu- 
tion 35 per cent. on our ordinary shares. 

It will be observed that the increase of 
profit has not been wholly absorbed by 
taxation. and thus the net profit for the 
year, after provision has been made for 
depreciation and taxation of profits up to 
date. is £158,257, an advance of nearly 
£4,000 on the net result of the previous 
vear. The comparison of the balance 
sheets of 1943 and 1044 show that_our 
investments including Tax Reserve Certi- 
ficates have increased by £120.164. Sundry 
debtors and cash have decreased by 
60.619. There is litt'e change in the 
prov'sion for sundry creditors and current 
taxation. : 

The market value of investments in 
trustee securities at the 31st December, 
1944, was £1.069,351, which was £95,446 
in excess of book value. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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S.S. CARS, LIMITED 


Change Name to 
JAGUAR CARS, LIMITED 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting 
and an extraordinary general meeting were 
held at Coventry, on the 23rd ultimo. _ 

Mr William Lyons, the chairman, said : 

The new factories which we have built 
at our own expense during the war will, as 
they are released from war production, be 
equipped for engine, chassis and body 
manufacture. As a typical product of 
British quality, our cars have found a ready 
market in countries throughout the world. 
There are few countries where we were not 
represented by first-class distributors and 
dealers. 

We are greatly encouraged by the fore- 
cast of requirements which we are receiving 
from our overseas distributors and dealers, 
and our post-war plans provide for an 
increase in export of five times the pre-war 
volume, and for extensive research in the 
world’s markets in order that we may still 
further improve our knowledge of their 
demands. 

As you know, since 1935, our cars have 
been sold under the name of JAGUAR, and 


have hecome widely known by that name: 


throughout the world. 
Your board have felt for some time that it 
would be better to adopt the same name for 





v 


, 


apes 


the company as for its product as, by so 
doing, any possible confusion would be 
eliminated, and the dissipation of publicity 
over two names avoided, and—unlike SS— 
the name JAGUAR is distinctive and cannot be 
connected or confused with any similar 
foreign name. s 

The special resolution changing the name 
of the company to JAGUAR CARS 
LIMITED was duly passed. 





LONDON AND LOMOND 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


REVENUE AGAIN SATISFACTORY 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of London and Lomond Investment Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in 
London. 

The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, the chair- 
man, presided. 

The following is taken trom the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts: The total revenue 
for the year is again satisfactory and 
amounted to £80,575, as compared with 
£78.497 in the previous year. 

After deduction of expenses of manage- 
ment, interest, income tax and dividends 
on preference stocks there remains £17,348, 
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equivalent to 13.77 per cent. 
ordinary stock ~ e 


The sum of £5,000 has been transf 
to general reserve, bringing it = » 
£105,000, and the directors now recom. 
mend payment of a final dividend of 7 pe, 
cent., making a total of 10 per cent. for the 
year as compared with 8 per cent. last year 
The directors feel that the increased distri. 
bution recommended is fully justified by 
the results. They are, however, of opinion 
that it may be advisable to stabilise ‘the 
ordinary stock dividend at this level fo; 
a few years, although the question will of 
course be subject to review from time to 
time. Meanwhile they will take into con. 
sideration raising the rate of the interim 
dividend on this stock in order to reduce 
the disparity between the interim and fing} 
dividends. 

As disclosed in the balance-sheet the 
market value of the investments was 
£385,190 in excess of the figure at which 
they are stated in the balance-sheet. 








C The 
total surplus is as follows:— 
Appreciation in value of invest- 

TEMS 00... sercrsecsessceeeererees £385,190 
ce eee eee 165,869 
General reserve ..............0...... 10§,000 
Carry forward ..............- 6,944 

£663,003 

Each £100 of ordinary stock, therefore, 


was represented at January 31, 1945, by 
net assets of approximately £376. 





(Continued from page 453) 


household piece-goods showed any increase compared with 
1943. 

Unfortunately an index number of stocks is only calcu- 
lated for certain sections of apparel, and the Board of Trade 
Journal gives no total. The following table, taken from the 
Fournal, gives the yearly figures of stocks: — 


(1942—100) 
Men’s Boots 
Dress Women’s and Boys’ and 
Materials Wear Wear Shoes ¢ 
SD oahu Sica aoe 99 107 110 79 
BO Skt cs clomeee i 75 86 93 75 


These figures bring out clearly the reason for traders’ anxiety 
that stocks are running to a dangerously low level, and the 
fear that unless they can be replenished before the autunin, 


the maintenance of the clothes ration at the present rate may 
not be possible. 


Shorter Notes 


Following an agreement between the Greek and British 
Governments, the Bank of Greece announces that ail 
British “military pounds” circulating in Greece will be 
withdrawn. Between April 16th and May 31st, the Bank 
of Greece will exchange these pounds at the official rate of 
600 drachmas to the pound sterling. After May 31st, the 
* military pounds ” will no longer be accepted for payments, 
nor will they be exchangeable against drachmas. 

* 


At the tender for this week’s issue of £110 million of 
Treasury Bills, the Discount Market raised its bid to 
£99 15s. od. for the 91-day bills against £99 14s. 11d. for the 
92-day bills of the previous week. As last year at the corre- 
sponding tender, the market maintained its bid at 
£99 14s. 11d., the move caught a number of outside com- 
petitors napping. The higher bid gives a discount of only 
208. 0.05d. per cent, and the market was, therefore, the more 
disappointed to receive an allocation as low as 30 per cent. 
The reason for the small allocation to the market was not to 
be found in larger tenders from outside competitors—the 
total of application was virtually unchanged—but must 
have been due to a substantially heavier allotment to special 
customers at £99 15s. 1d. This explains the drop of 1.8d. in 
the average rate of discount to 19s. 10.06d., the lowest 
average rate since the month before the war. 


* 


__ The directors of Cunard Steam Ship are able to record 
for 1944 a fresh improvement in profit after all charges 
other than net preference dividends, from £312,127 to 
£383,881, the highest figure in the recent history of the 
group. The ordinary dividend, resumed a year ago with a 


payment of 6 per cent, is now raised to 7} per cent by a 
final payment of 5 per cent. As was the case a year ago, 
an interim of|2} per cent is also recommended. The earn- 
ings represent some I1.4 per cent on the ordinary, against 
8.8 per cent for 1943. The £1 shares, which rose 2s. to 
25s. 9d. on the announcement, yield 6 per cent. 


Company Results 


_English Steel Corporation——Whole of debentures held by 
Vickers, some 81 per cent of preferred and 65 per cent of 
deferred ordinary held by Vickers-Armstrongs. 


Years ended December 3}, 
1942 1943 1944 





£ £ f 

REINS. , cou ania a eunalies adsense oD 708,958 726,190 719,756 
Debenture int. and LS.F................ 80,822 80,822 80,822 
een eer ee ee 1,500 1,500 1,500 
IE C2 0k ohh cate 5 ws chiscins bein 300,600 350,000 350,000 
Preferred ordy. div. (net)................ 78,011 78,011 78,011 
Deferred ordinary :— 

BATROR 6 000000 ¢ee esses veces oeesses 248,625 215,857 209,423 

Me nGtusn te edhbn sss cetadnanned 197,946 197,946 197,946 
Cemee NONE ais > nk Feeds 6s RR 157,735 175,646 187,123 
Sek Geb omnes. ibid. oo es backs 3,066,453 3,197,324 3,087,156 
Net inter-company’® .. ci. ....000-s0s00s 813,337 468,493 315,762 
ON IIE 6a os os os on vndeseebere 2,045,163  2y238,839 2,495,215 
Gross liquid assetsf..................00- 11,919,996 11,773,762 12,579,049 
EN EE CS aS ee 3,381,366 4,039,561 5,065,122 
Instalments on account ................. - 187,769 106,601 71,521 


* After tax and including profits of subsidiaries only to extent of dividends 


+ Excluding cash and Government securities to total of £312,044 held for Preferred 
ordinary dividend equalisation fund. 


* 


Vickers-Armstrongs.—Wholly owned by Vickers. 
Years ended December 51, 


1942 wi 1944 
a Be 1,648,987 1,655,166 1,709,624 
IIR. a Sc ntv eis So sscabewce os : 850,000 850,000 850,000 
Preference dividend (net) ............... 318,494 318,494 318,494 
Ordinary shares :— ° =41,190 
Fash recaotiddinss cebicah dee 475,493 486,67 541, 
Po iass.s civieiee. cee 432,543 471,865 471,865 
Ik ak 311,846 326,653 395,918 
————— 
Se Mee ete isin cin's ssi sorinies 8,479,964 7,809,850 7,283,906 
Net inter-company} .................... Dr. 2,208'175 36,788 2,050,068 
Net liquid assets$................-0.000. 117498, 508 10,012,044 8,274,810 
Rann Meh eeteisi sis... i oe ERE 76,638,929 75,878,489 68,564,325 
AU a 61,316,080 56,549,708 49,805,821 
Instalments received.....4......---..... 47,095,743 47,279,935 41,946, 
Peush 4s vokesouhcenutne ke 8,517,007 5,778,073 5,426, 


2 to be paid acluding profits of subsidiaries only to extent that dividends re 


+ After deducting sum due to Vickers. 
¢ After deducting instalments received on account of contracts. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchange : London 


““ FINANCIAL News ”’ INDICES 


Total | Corres Security Indices Yield 

194 a | Day eee ey retention 
mit. | 1944 | 300rd. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
2 shares* Int.t Coasols Shares 
March 22...) 5,913 4,398 115-7 137-2 | 3-01 3°70 
, 23...1 5,957 4,342 | 115-7 | 137-2 | 3-01 3-69 
26...) 7,079...) 5,853 } 16-7 | 137-0 | 3-01 3-70 
27...) 5,841 4,290 115-5 | 137-0 | 3:01 | 3-70 
28. : 5,905 4491 | 115-5 | 137-1 | 3-01 | 3-70 
29...) 5,722 4,811 116-0 | 137-1 | 3-01 3-69 
— (a) 4,790 | (a) | (a) j (a) | (a) 
april 2...| _ (b) 6208 {| (b) | (6) | (b) (d) 
» Saeool Tynan 4,730 | 116-1 | 137-1 | 3:01 | 3-68 
4...| 6,001 5515 | 116-3 j 137:'2 | 3-01 | 3-68 


' I 

* July 1, 1935=100. f 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945 : highest, ‘116 3 
(April 4); lowest, 111-5 (Jan. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137 -2 (Mar. 23) ; 
lowest, 136-3 (Jan. 2). (a) Good Friday. (b) Easter Monday. 


' New York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty INDEX oF 50 Common ‘'StocKs 


(1926 = 100) 
1945 Average | Transactions | 1945 | Average | Transactions 

Set: BB. .s sx | 137-1 800,000 Mar. 22....; 133-1 | 830,000 

» 16.....] 137-4 880,000 - |; ,, 23....; 133-8 | 680,000 
ace Caen 137-3 409,000* | «> ae | 132-7 | 450,000* 

19.....1 16S 1,070,000 |} »» 26....1 130-5 | 1,390,000 

| Te -| 134-6 | 920,000 a <p @eveeak Bete 1,100,000 

ee | 133-2 1,340,000 i} 5) «688..6.f 91334 720,000 

ae 
(WEEKLY INpDIcEs) (1935-39=100) 
eatcialgae : pe 
1945 | | 

RN Ne eta Mar Mar Mar. 

| 14, 21 28 

| Low High 54 F: ' r 
Jan. ay 1945 1945 1945 

554 Industrials ....... | 108 6 118-0 {| 114-8 | 112-0 111-1 
SPE kon 0s0Rehaes } 116-1 127 -8 (a)}. 124-3 «=| «122-9 | #120°1 
| rs eee 93-2 *| 97 -8 96 -2 9656 | 946 
402 Stocks ........... 40-7 | 115-4 | 112-5 | 110-1 | 109-1 


8 eee 463 ; 4-15 4-39 4-51 | 4-53 


(a) Feb. 21. 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 

4 CONSOL 24% AND EQUITY YIELDS 
Financial'News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 
30 ordinary shares’(July 1, 1935=100) with corrected yield 

on the latter and return on Old Consols 

(Logarithmic Scale) 


+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 
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Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con New 
April 7, 1945 Capital versions Money 
f f 


é 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 460 
Including Excluding 


ae : , Conversions Conversions 
year (to date P 


f f 
ae ae ap ears 427,102,657 359,442,891 
. es ees “s rere 327,653,136 $16,960,480 
Destination* Nature of Borrewing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp Foreign 
(to Cate u.K ex. U.K Countries Deb Pref. Ord 
£ £ £ f f £ 
1945...... 339,285,464 34,177 125,250 338,619,193 186,250 637,448 
1944...... 316,842,230 118,250 Nil 315,601,816 551,749 806,915 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to March 28, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 31, 1928= 100 Average Yields 


Group and Number 
of Securities | Mar Sept Feb Mar Mar Feb. Mar 
28 26 27, 27 28 st ow 


t 
’ 26, 7 28, 
1944 1944 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 


24% Consols ......... | 140-4 | 140- 


4 | 4} 147-5 | 147-5 3:18 | 3-02 3-02 
Home Corpns......... 141°9 141-8 | 143:2 | 143-2 | 3-28) 3-25 3°25 
| | | | 

Inds. Debs., ali classes . | 122-3 | 122°5 | 123-8 | 124-1 3°86 3-81 3-80 
Inds. Pref., all classes.. | 113-7 | 113-9 | 117°3 | 117-7 | 4:97 | 4-14 4-13 
Building Materials .... | 94-7 103-1 104-0 | 102-9 3-11 | 2-88} 2-92 
Electric Light & Power | 117-6’| 124-3 | 125-0 | 126-2 3-97 | 3-74) 3°73 
Elect. Manufacturers .. | 159-5 | 164-0 ' 175-4; 176:0 | 4-01! 3-64) 3-63 
RR ee is oa cides | 100-3 | 109-5 ; 109-7 | Jl1-1 3°69 | 3:37 3-31 
Iron and Steel. .... 65:7 | 69:0] 72-7| 71-5 5-97 | 5-50 5-59 
Motors ..... chiaiy 49-0 51-4 55-9 56-7 4:28} 3:77) 3:71 
is is.3 Shoes ; | 92-8} 100-0} 99-0} 97-4; 3:53} 3-32] 3-38 
Total Productive...... 79-4 | 83:9} 86:°5| 86:5) 4-68 4:38 | 4:39 
Home Rails.......... | 76-0} 74:4! 74:5) 70-8] 6-01] 5-94] 6-08 
Stores and Catering ... 73-0 85-9 93-4 94-4 3-42] 2-84) 2-84 
Total Distributive . 710} 79-0 S40 | 4-04 3°67 | 3-70 
Breweries & Distilleries | 146-8 | 152-7 | 158-0 | 161-0 4-25 4-16 4-16 
Total Miscellaneous.... | 86°8 91-0 93-6 94°4 408 | 3:91} 3-92 

Industrials- 
(All Classes)....... 78-8 | 83-9 87-0 87:2) 441 | 4-14 4-15 

| 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The new issue of T.D.Rs. this 


week at {150 million was double the level of the previous week, 
but nominal maturities were {80 millions higher than the week 
before at £120 millions. As a result of fairly heavy prior encash- 
ments, however, the amount of “‘ fresh ’’ money required came 
to about £55 millions, some £15 millions more than the previous 
week. This considerable withdrawal of credit did not cause 
much trouble. Tax payments are on the decline after the turn 
of the financial year and, more important, the large balances 
gathered for window-dressing operations at the end of March 
provided a surplus of credit to be drawn on. Thus, though the 
Bank Return shows a decline of £31 -0 million to £187 -9 million 
in the level of Bankers’ Deposits, credit remained quite comfort- 
able, though the banks were not particularly anxious to increase 
their bill portfolios. The tender for Treasury Bills, which pro- 
duced the lowest average rate of discount of the war, is discussed 
in a note on page 458. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
March 22nd and April 5th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1959). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 1%%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
l-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14 %. Day-to-da 
money, #-14%. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, }#%. Discount de t 
at call 4%; at notice, 2%. 

Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
Be Lani March 22nd and April 5th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange). 
nited tes. $ (4°863) 4-024-05}; mail transfers 4-02}-032. Canada. 
3a wes ac-AT ea Oe 4-43-47}. Switzerland. rancs (25-224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 199%-200}. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83.8456% (buying). Uruguay. 
7 -6597 p. (buying). ee 
Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing : 
Pesetas 44-00. g Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between March 22od 

and April 5th. 


E Piastres (97}) 
Congo 


973-4. India. Rupee (184. rupee) 179-1844 
. Francs eee China. National $3-34. Iran. Rl. a8 tho. 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 


> rate of exchange is quoted in London. : 
(Continuation on page 462) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 31, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was /86,121,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {149,930,000 and 


issues to sinking funds of £285,752. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 


£15,945,032, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,835,723,000 against £2,765,319,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
| | Receipts into the 

Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





é i- | 2 ee : ‘ * 
Revenue | mate, April > 6 Davs’ Week 
'1944-45 pon i ended | ended 
©. Mar. | Mar. 
j | Mar. Mar. | 
= | 31 31, | 31, 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
: aoe so 
Orpinary | 
REVENUE j 
income Tax. . . ./1300000)1183583)1316839 22,848: 42,688 
ee eee | 80,000| 76,042! 73,535 1,920) 1,780 
Estate, etc., | | 
Duties...<.00 + 100,000 99,466; 110,888 1,950) 1,850 


otamps.......- 
ff 

Bee sndssule 
Other Inld. Rev.) 


17.740, 17,010: °200, "490 
| 337446, 33,304 1,650/ 380 
500,000) 466'668| 477,134, 4.520) 8,887 
1,000 9681 779 | 60; + 77 


Fotal Inld. Rev.|2000000 1877913 2029489 33,148 56,152 


\ = ee eae cacbibanies 
OCunbeent .25 <5 564,900 560,832) 579,352 14,372, 11,317 
a 472,900, 482,200) 496,900! 15,100 14,700 
Total Customs & a atom ke 

BIE. os cces 1037800 1043032)1075252 29,472) 26,017 
Motor Duties. ..| 27,000) 27,294! 28,965)... 133 
P.O. (Net Re 

ORNs ks in ack dis woe; ... | S68) ... 
WirelessLicences; 4,850) 4,750: 4,820 410 400 


Crown Lands... 800 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 
Miscell. Receipts 


1,060 980 80 20 


oes 2 
2,100, 3,397 
Fotal Ord. Rev.}3101800 3038548)3238063) 65,578) 86,121 


SELE-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370) 110,632) 116,600) 2,032 


2,USZ 


1,700 
Total. .........13214170}3149180)3354663! 67,610! 87,821 


| Issues out of the 
j Exchequer to meet 
payments 
({ thousands) 


| Esti- hsitticniasaiiecamiaidinathieind a nea ao 
Ix litnre {| mate, April | . l |. 
penditnr aoe 5 - April 6 Days We k 
i. 1+ ended | ended 
Mar. | Mar. | “ar. | Mar. 
| 31, | 31, | oh | Sh 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
Orpixnary | 
EXPENDITURE i 
Int. & Man. of| 
Nat. Debt $20,000, 364,734) 414,936 777' 2,818 


Payments to N.} 


(octaad . ... 9,000, 8,988 10,010' 553, 594 
OtherCons. Fund} 

Services .....| 7,000! 7,176 7,278! 50, 194 
rotal . .| 436,000) 380,898] 432,223) 1,381 


fotaha icin: 3,607 
Supply Services. |5501399'5407523/5625618) 93.468.146324 
Rebs sik 5937399|5788421/6057841) 948491149930 


SELF-BALANCING} | i 
P.O. & Brdcastg | 122,370) 110,632) 116,600; 2,032) 1,700 


Total 


ME. ns pse i 6049769 5899053 6174441 96,881 151630 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an Excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
KNevenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
cecuction from ordinary revenue. 


__After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£549,580 to £2,500,847, the other operations 
ior the week (no longer shown separately) 


increased the gross National Debt by 
{62,513,333 to {22,416 million. : 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 


oT SE aerate ante _ 
Overseas Trade Guarantees...... stun sad. 81 
1,482 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act...... 250 
vw? 





MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net Receipts Net REPAYMENTS 





Nat. Savings Certs. 11,350 | Treasury Bills .... 58,248 
3% Defence Bonds 6,992 | 5° Convers. Loan 
24° Nat. War Bds. 1944. a pawes eee 50 
REE 5 susan. as 313} 2}°% Nat. Defence . 
3% Savings Bonds, Bonds 1944..... 25 
1960-70 ........ 294 | “‘ Other Debt "— 
3% Savings Bonds, External ....... 6,891 
1965-75 .....20+ 48,030 | Tax Reserve Cer- 
17% Exchequer tificates........ 1,202 
Bonds, 1950.... 82,450 
3% Terminable An- 
IN a us adn oe 118,498 
** Other Debt ’— 
eee 2,717 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 34,045 
Treasury Deposits. 58,000 
362,689 66,416 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
| , 
| Ways and | j 
omer Means Trea- 
| Advances | sury | Total 
Date | . ioe ___| De- | Float- 
‘| Poy | Debt 
| Ten- Public | of 7! 
| der Ta Depts. | Eng Banks) 
land | 
1944 | 
Mar. 31 31/49 -1 | s04-s | we | 1389-5 | 4933-1 
*s 30 38/06 -0 pe + oars 6247 -4 
945 | . 
Jan. 6 |1470-0 Not available 
» 13 {1470 


” 20 |1460-0 i: . 
* 97 |1450 -0| 2342-8 489-3|"... ‘f.1799-5 | 6080°6 
Feb. 3 (1440-0 Not available 


» 10 |1430- » - 
* 17 [1430-0 





7” 
” 24 11430 -0| 2309-2) 542-4”... ‘T 1801-0 | 6082-6 
Mar. 3 1430 -0) Not available 
» 10 114300} aes 
» 17 (1430-0) | = 
” 24 |1430-0 3 oe 
" 31! 3680-7 1575-7} ‘0-77 1859-0 | 6116-1 


TREASURY BILLS ’ 





(£ millions) 

Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 

Date of ; ; Rate Allotted 
Tender a of Allot- < 
| Applied! ment in. 
Offered, > \Allotted : ee 

| j | | 
1944 is 4. 

Mar. 31 90-0 | 190 5 | 90-0 | 20 220) 25 
Dec 29 oe ere 0467 | 17 
Jan. 5 | 110-0 | 224-24 110-0 /20 181) 36 
» 12 | 110-0] 211-1/ 110-0| 20 1-50] 37 
» 19 | 110-0] 216-3| 110-0! 20 1-19; 32 
» 26 | 110-0 | 207-8! 110-0) 20 0-31| 39 
Feb. 2 | 110-0 | 225-0| 110-0| 20 0-26| 29 
» .9 | 110-0 | 218-0] 1100) 20 0-13) 31 
ae 110-0 | 207-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-53| 37 
» 23 | 110-0! 208-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-99| 17 
Mar. 2 | 110-0} 2376/| 1100/19 11-37/| 22 
» 9 | 110-0} 239-2| 110-0! 19 11-50] 22 
~ 16 | 110-0 | 236-1 | 110-0) 1911-77 | 27 
» 23 | 10-0} 2253) 110-0) 19 11.85] 25 
» 29 | 110-0 | 225-6 110-0 | 19 40.46 | 30 


} ; 


On March 29, applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills 
to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 30 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications as higher prices in full. £110 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered for April 6. For the week 
ended April 7 the banks will be asked for all Treasury 
deposits at a maximum amount of £150 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 














(£ thousands) eas 
a 3 19% 
Week | NS.C. | Defence Savings ae 
Bonds Bonds (1950) 
oe ~ ~| 1 
1945 | 
Jan. 23| 4,950 | 1,774 5,755 | 10,398 
» | 4036 11548 5,587 11118 
Feb. 6| 5.034 | L794 @i7a | n'777 
on 5,344 | 1941 | 7,052 | 111573 
» 20) 6197 | 1e49 | 7655 | 13,002 
ss an 4,841 | 1,767 5,857 | 16,201 
Mar. 6| 4,394 1923 | 10,312 | 18160 
» 13, 4,387 1,789 | 15.134 | 15,258 
” 20| 4107 1816 | 8142 | 19285 
” 28| 3,292 16s | 7537 | 12 546 
Ap. 3]... | 1.) | 6382 | 36068 
to date |1,345,135* | 800,143° 918.¢85t5) 213,921t 
- ~ — J en —_ = - susan Apmasagomeaeaes oe 
® 279 weeks. + 222 weeks. $ 22 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. : 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Apr. 3rd amounted to a total value of £71,022.030 
Up to Mar. 3ist principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £215,870,000 has been repaid. 


. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
MARCH 28, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

£ 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. 


11,015 yoy 


In Circln. ...1235,788,297 | Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1238 3¢5 sp: 
partment.... 14,453,421] Other Secs... 133. 
Silver Coin .. 5.64 


Amt. of Fid 


Issue .... 1250,000 Gee 
Gold Coin an 

Bullion {at 

168s. per oz 

fine).... 24Lile 


1250,241,718 1250.24) 71; 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


~~ 


£ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 245,807,164 


NE din 5-4) « 3,523,670 | Other Secs 
Public Deps.*. 8,912,180] Discounts & 

oe Advances... 18, 594.4%! 
Other Deps. : Securities... 22,599 6 


Bankers ..... 218,934,750 


Other Accts... 57,003,292 4119465) 
———————~ | Notes........ 1445342) 
275,938,042 | Gold & Silver 
Coin.. 1,47}.,055 
302,926,892 302,926, 8% 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commi 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


APRIL 4, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ i 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt 11,015.) 
In Cireln. .. .1240,265,208 | Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- Securities 1238, 268 6% 
partment... 9,976,510 | Other Secs 708,84 
Silver Coin . 736 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ... 1250,00! 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion 
168s. per 
fine)... 


1250,241,718 1250,241.718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 
ER ns 3,099,536 | Other Secs 
Public Deps.*. 10,876,537] Discounts & 


~ Advances 20,659 b+ 
Other Deps. : Securities 14,834,246 
Bankers ..... 187,930,527 — 
Other Accts... 55,980,514 5,493,% 
-——____—_—- | Notes.. 9,976.51 
243,911,041 | Gold & Silver if 
a See 1,416.8 
° eo 
272,440,114 272,440,114 
* Including Exchequer, Savings ! Comp 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accoun' 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
({ millions) 
April {Mar Mar. | Apn 
5 | 21! 2 


Issue Depi.: 


j t . 
Notes in circulation. . . . .|1119 -2)1222 -8 1258-6 1:* 
Notes in banking depart- | en a 
NE ce occurs toe 31-0, 27-4 14-5, i 
Government debt and} ies olan 
eocusitios®........... 11149 -3)1249 -3:1249 -4 124 
Other securities. ....... } O-7] 0-7 O46 
Silver Coin............ 0: 0-0, 00 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0-2 O23 Oe © 
PDE: Cason Warswesre |168 -00\168 -00 165 U0) 
Deposits : . 
Public aces Seat ial 8-7 97 85 B 
NE i eaten 8055-668 | 166 -8| 218-4 218-9 387: 
ee eo + 56-8) 55-3 OF > 
Mts tse eves d | 232 -3} 283-4) 284°8 oF" 
Banking Dept. Secs. : ae 
se ne hae neee 189-4; 247-2) 245°5 ¢* 
Discounts, etc.......... 13-7] 10-2 184 a 
Gonsr hse she seen 15-6) 15-1) 22-6 I 
SE dea ae oP 218 -7| 272-5) 287 . “i 4 
Banking depart. res. ..... 31-4, 28-9 157 
; & %| ‘kh . 
“ Proportion ”......-..-- J 10-2) 55‘ 
* Government debt 


is ~ $11,015,100 : — 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from ¢ 1,200 mill 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Bank of Engiand’s official buying price for 
aisned at Tete 0d. fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London er market prices per Bt ON 
have been 25}$d. for cash and for two moaths. cats 
York market price of fine silver remained at oe 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay Dullio 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
oe 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. = iB 
MOE cc nbhacae ninth 71 ll 126 3° 
29 713 4 128 
ath wxcsinhan Bits 6 
a TE naa kin Sahin 73 2 7 
CE peeaa bape 72 10 128 2 
D0. S scecmen te akves 71 «#12 129 
oes Fh oe Market close¢ ; 
iC hulskcbehedne 3 «3 132 











Is 


—~_ - | 





ND 


} . 
11015 1 


L238, 365.5 
613,75 


5.64 


1250,000, Gop 


1250.24) 71 
NT 


245,807,764 


18,594,943 
22,599, 69 


41,194 65) 
14,453.49) 


1,471,058 


502,926,892 
3, Commis 
. counts 


1238, 268 6¢ 
708,84 
st 


1250.00 


204 54 Hu 
14,834.24 


9 97 i 


245-8 225% 
18-6 207 
26 14 
287-0 261-1 
"459 4 


g5 44 


90; capité tal 
l, 900 1 wien 


rice for gold 
oughout the 
er fine ounce 
3. The New 
at 44% cents 
yullion prices 
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1.—AN Sear T = = Pas REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 
ear ending Marc 945, as compared with the } corresponding Periods of the preceding Year. 
| Quarter from Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1945, compared Year ending March 31, 1945, compared with 
with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year ~ the preceding Year 
pean tteenmpemnnnion pihiasedes ibaa eto | Estimate for | 
| the Year a oe es ae ee eer ae tog 
ney ~ “— r ending| 1944-45 | Period ending | Period ending 
1944 1945 Increase Decrease Mar. 31, Mar. 31, |e Increase Decrease 
. we) 
—_—_—_—_— fe ce ete ae i es : ROSE Ss Ne Desh A ee 
-_ Comme REVENUE. | £ | £ £ | £ f £ £ £ | £ 
Tula’ eve pa i | 
Income TaX..+--eeeeereeereeeeeee 669,399,000 | 721,327,000 | 51,928,000 | we | 1,300,000,000 | 1,183,583,000 | 1,316,839,000 | 133,256,000 | eis 
Sur-taX.. ++ sees seposbanessverseck 55,690,000 | 55,477,000 | me “ 213,000 | 80,000,000 | 76,042,000 | ” 73,535,000 ee 2,507,000 
Estate, &c., Duties......++-+-+++-- 27,590,000 | 31,552,000 | 3,962,000 | es 100,000,000 | 99,466,000 | 120,888,000 11,422,000 aa 
GAOMD s 5353 5aedenrbhsbnn’ setts «s 4,000,000 5,895,000 1,895,000 | sie 19,000,000 | 17,740,000 | 17,010,000 a 730,000 
National Defence Contribution ..... 10,468,000 8,677,000 | aes 1,791,000 | }500 000.000 33,446,000 | 33,304,000 aa 142,000 
Excess Profits Tax..-+.++s++eeeee- 20,000 | 104,424,000 | 6,425,000 eerPO° |. 466,668,000 | 477,134,000 10,466,000 os 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ...... 720,000 | 597,000 | 123,000 | 1,000,000 | 968,000 | 779,000 189,000 
oe — ene SSeS supnstemepmemnsnthnmneneeteiamnennsebenennse fo ene ee a 
Total Inland Revenue ......... 878, 116, 000 | 927, 949, 000 | 51, 785,000 8,552,000 | 2, 2,000, 000, 000 | 1, 877,91 913, 000 | 2,029, 489, 000 | 155, 144,000 3,568, 000 
| ea we sea oe ca —— a Sil jaatistienec tials 
- i | | 
Cemee ant BRT 153,571,000 | 145,119,000 | 8,452,000 | 564,900 
CustOMs ..--seeresceresserrcecrcce yea, 449,06 eee | +492, | 564,900,000 | 560,832,000 | 579,352,000 | 18,520,000 
inh «canes teands oeseoouubaeee 123,805,000 | 121,100,000 | | 2,705,000 | 472,900,000 | 482,200,000 | 496,900,000 | 14,700,000 
. : Ee sense | ene tenn enn en naianenenectinnieae sananitiatian serpineieniginnaey alia icaitiiaiaaiainins ns SS — 
Total Customs and Excise ..... 277,376, 000 | _ 266,219, 000 | ost | 11,157, 000 | | i, 037, 800, 000, 1, 043, 032, 000 i}, 076,252,000 | a SS, 220,000 
tee Ciel UN si6 ah hep <nthnneres | 21,834,000 | 23,140,000 | 1,306,000 | . | 27,000,000 | 27,294,000 28,965,000 | 1,671,000) =. 
Post Office (Net Receipts) ........-+-.. 6 668, 0co 2,730,000 os 3,938,000 | 368,000 | 368,000 
Wireless LicenceS ....++seeseccceececes 1,560,000 1,550,000 | oe 1C,000 | 4,850,000 4,750,000 | 4,820,000 | "70,000 aad 
Crown Lands......s+sesseveeseeeerees 330,000 | 260,000 | sia 70,000 | 800,000 | 1,060,000 | 980,000 | ui 80,000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ........... 1,913,745 2,305,088 | 391,343 | eos ; _7,350,000 | 6,455,118 | —_ 7,520,018 | 1,064,900 | eae 
Miscellaneous Receipts ........+0-+--0. 19,086,264 26,119,693 | 7,033,429 24,000,000 | 177,676,027 | 90, 037,001 12,360,974 | 
Total Ordinary Revenue ....... | 1,207,484,009 | 2,250,272, 781 66,515,772 | 23,727,000 | 3,101,800,000 3 038,548,145 | 3,238,063,019 | 203,530,874 | —_4,016,00¢ 
j ' j ;je-_——— ~ 
| £42,788,772 | £199,514,874 
j | Net Increase | | Net Increase 
| 
| 
SeLF-BALANCING REVENUE. j | 
Post Office Revemue.......-0e.eeeeeee |} 22,032,000 | 26,320,000 | 4,288,000 | wad | 112,370 ,600 | 110,632,000 | 116,600,000 | 5,968,000 
Petal ide cdtes racine ..++ |1,229,516,009 | 1,276, 592, 781 | 70,803,772 | 23,727,000 | 3, 214,170, 70, 000 |Sav9.e0, 145 | 3, 3,354,663,019 | 209,498,874! 4,016,000 
|-—_——____—_-—— P Ricceretecctcenlagetisiasicemnoeccicad coma ———— 
| £47,076,772 | i ‘ | £205,482,874 
} Net Increase | Net Increase 
{ | 
II.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Year ending 
March 31, 1945, as } compared with the preceding | Year. 
Estimate for | Year ending | Year ending ; Estimate for Year ending | Year ending 
RECEIPTS. the Year Mar. 3], Mar. 31, ISSUES. | the Year | Mar 32: Mar. 3], 
1944-45 | 1944 1945 1944-45. | 1944, | 1945 
£ £ ! £ ORDINARY EXPENDITURE £ £ é 
; Interest and Management of National | | 
j RE cic oo cade odes ¢ cacao anenwets% | 420,000,000 | 364,734,236 | 414,935,936 
| Payments to Northern n Jrel and Exchequer | 9,000,000 | 8,988,337 j} 10,010,097 
Ordinary Reveane, as shown in Account I | 3,101, 500, 000 | 3,038,548,145) 3,238,063,019 Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... 7,000,000 | .# 7,175, 851 | 7,276,803 
| ee ee ara | 436,000,000 | 380,898,424 | 432,222,836 
| i Total Supply Services (excluding 
° Self-Balancing)........0.+:- . | 5,763,324,000 | 5,407,523, 000 | 5,625,618,000 
| | fotal Ordinary Expenditure .. '6,199,324,000 | 5, 188, 421, 424 6, 057, 840.1 B36 
Sinking Funds ........2eeeeeeee0 2 | 10,265,764 | | 5,064,064 
Total ‘excluding Self-Balancing | | [ 4 
j expenditure). ......cb 26-000. 6,199,524,000 | 5,798,687,188 | 6,062,904,900 
‘if-Balancing Revenue, as shown in | | SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. | 
OED . . a cS aks bea ta hes 30s <% } 112,370, 000 | 110,632, 000 | 116,600, 000 Post Office Expenditure eaeeEeENS to 
beeping onianeinsigites . - Revenue ....... kate ueaa ae 2g 4 eae ee 110,652,000 | 116,600,000 
RN a 06s Sis vv ks snd ean sctep ec 3, 149,180, 145, 3,3 354, 663, 3,019 ‘ Teo OR cage e 
otal Expenditure....... pote ed 5, 909,319,188 6,179,504,900 
Receipts under Section 1 (4) of the Defence Loans | | Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— 
Mg MURA taka eked sah cis beta csceeeeene® | 20,108,271 | 19,663,583 Issues under Section 1 (5) of the Defence Loans : 
. RE as bwiihtn dav apiwes sex her eeeuse ers 20,108,271 19,663,583 
Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade | 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (0) of the Overseas Trade | | Guarantees Act, 1939........... ot 275,325 | 283,804 
EUMEADOIRE BCE, DI si nn. c55o bes cnr coe ese nsaces 275,325 | 283,804 
ul j Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— * 
oney Raised by Creation of Debt— Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) |! i ‘ 
\@) For Capital Expenditure Issues— | _Act, 1942 0... cece cece eee cece eee gba mews | 9,050,000 | 6,750, 00¢ 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph | Under the Housing Act, 1914... pli 6s 1,000 
ri a Acts, 1939 and 1942 ...... | 9,050,000 oe or | 
nder the Housin; ee SEs aces + = ,00 7 anal 
(b) For other Issues (Net) ~ SPL CHAIGN ids b -Watnc'aas | 2,749,945,274 | 2,820,173,440 Sinking Funds faeces | 180,323 | 10,880,968 
Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941* ........ Se a Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936... | 2,400,000 | 2,070,000 
Repayme nts, &c.— | i Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Armaments | 
In respect of Issues under the Defence Loans Acts, Credit) Agreemamt Act, 1958 .......-.-+eeereee i 49,809 | 
LOO WOMB iC acd ee ave aes Ss oss | 14,822,928 | 15,267,615 nas 7 | 
In respect of Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade ta 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939..........-.++-- 412,409 | 1,338,602 Guarantees Act, 1939............ cttecetee sees 677,000 | 772,000 
n respect of Issues under Land Settlement | Issues under Section 8 (1) of the Housing (Temporary | ; 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 ............ 244,046 | 189,687 Accommodation) Act, 1944......... seees pteceees | 1,100,000 
In re — of Issues ‘under Section 26 of the Tithe i Issues under Section 4 (2) of the Housing (Scotland) 
1g ct erect paar yavaibag SMa a OR | 2,638,894 | 2,709,418 Act, 1944.02... eeeereeeeceeeeceee reese ress tee ke ee 
p | §,946,677,292 | 6,221,040,168 | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 5,947,059,916 | 6,221,032, 
valauces in Exchequer on 1943 | 1944 : se Malaita a? “Te | | 
B hay 5 a £ £ | ie ®, a =! 2.600.515 | 2.632.023 | 
ank oO neland . ! ank ., ang ... | ’ | ? vo a 7 
Bank of Ireland . mersse | ‘92, a9 | | 2,875,558 | 2,492,934 Bank of Ireland ....| 492,419 | 468,824 | 2,492,934 | —2,500,847 
i! aoa é 6,949,552,850 | 6,225, 533,102 f 6,949,552,850 | 6,223,533,102 
ee 

















* In addition to the sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corr’ sponding ¢ to amounts paid out et the Vote of Credit to sect expenditure under the it: 


Treasury, March 31, 1945. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
&£ thousands 

















Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Mar. Mar Mar Mar 
25, 24, 25, 24, 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
Working days :— 6 © 72 73 
Birmingham 1,551 1,643 21,830 21,314 
Bradford. . 1.465 | 1,485 22,071 | 22,920 
Bristol... .. 539 633 8,086 | 8,396 
Hull... 462 682 7,445 8,810 
Leeds. . . 753 975 | 14,793 15,628 
Leicester . . . 829 | 1,091 | 10,319 | 11,524 
Liverpool 3,842 | 5,870 | 61,154 | 64,716 
Manchester 2,968 | 2,851 | 40,789 | 42,326 
Newcastle.......| 1,588 1,666! 21,797 | 21,851 
Nottingham 337 441 5,127) 6,158 
Sheffield........{| 685 962 | 13,017 | 12,993 
Southampton 125 224 1,907| 2,709 
12 Towns 15,144 | 18,523 | 228,335 | 239,345 
Dublin* .| 6,593 | 6,746 | 94,229 | 91,082 
* March 18, 1944, and March 117, 1945. 
| Week Ageregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
| April | Mar, April | Mar. 
ms ae 31, 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
Working days :— Pa a ee Se Be 
Birmingham..... 1, “53 | 1,389 | 23,783 | 22,703 
Bradford........}] 2,492 1,612 | 24,563 24, 532 
Bristol 642! 669/| 8728] 9,065 
Hull..... 557 630 8,090 9,440 
Leeds... . 1,697 | 1,735 | 16,490 | 17,363 
Leicester... | 999 788 | 11,318 | 12,312 
Live 6,115 | 5,171 | 67,268 | 69,887 
Manchester . 3,713 | 3,716 | 44,502 | 46,041 
Newcastle . . | 1,757} 1,717 | 23,554 23,568 
Nottingham . 431 407 5,557 6,566 
Sheffield .... 815 710 | 13,832 13,703 
Southampton .. 118 | 127 | 2,057 2,836 
12 Towns | 21,289 | 18,671 249,742 | 258,016 
; nes Ppeectaaieah 
Dublin*.. --| 7,856 | 9,558 | 102,085 | | 100, 640 


* March 25, 1944, and March 24, 1945. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


| Mar. ; Mar. ; Mar. | Mar. 

| 25, | 10, | 17, | 24, 

ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold is ied Agee Sisk alts tien bane | 2°65; 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs.........| 23-40, 27- 82) 27-82) 28 -02 
Sterling balances......... | 1-82} 1-69) 1-86) 1-70 


LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ......| 28-17| 32-30] 32-491 32-50 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 

12 U.S.F.R. Banks , Mar. ; Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 

RESOURCES 23, | 15, | 22, | 29, 

Gold certifs. on hand and} 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
due from Treasury ....- 19,151) 17,653; 17,641) 17,618 
Total reserves ........-.- 19,766 18, 546) 18,547' 18,519 
Total cash reserves ....... 336; 250 260; 256 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... | 12,243) 19, 516 19,493) 19,516 
Total loans and secs. ..... 12,317! 19,835, 19,689) 19,737 
Total resources ....... | 34,165! 40,720, 40, 544) 40,320 

LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 17,429, 22,289 22,256! 22,263 
Excess mr. bank res. .... 900; 1,000, 1,100 900 
Mr. bank res. dep.......--. | 12,405) 14,459) 14,579 14,305 
Govt. deposits ..........- 495) 266 96 310 
Total deposits ........-.- | 14,793, 16,210 16,121) 15,992 
Total liabilities .......... 34,165 40,720 40,544) 40,320 
Reserve ratio 48 -3°4'48 -4% 


See: 161 -3% 48° 2% 
BANK AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES ; 
Monetary gold stock.....- 21,600) 20,453, 20,451) 20,419 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,090) 4,120, 4,120) 4,118 


LIABILITIES | | | 
Money in circulation.....- 20,934) 25,878) 25,836) 25,834 


| | 








Treasury cash and dep. ae 2,828; 2,630\ 2,456) 2,666 
BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
| | 
| Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
a ok ae’ ae 
AssETs ; 1945 | 1945 1945 | 1945 
cones ave | 75,151| 75, 151| 75,151) 759851 
Private discounts 
advances......... | 39,674) 37, 219 35,749| 34,089 
Advances to State: 
Tatel....a- 488,212) 492, 412 492,012) 492,108 
(a) Inoccupationcosts| 426,000) 426,000) 426,000) 426,000 
(b) Treasury advances) 7,700 11,900} 11,500) 11,600 
(c) Fixed advances ..| 54,512) 54,512) 54,512) 54,508 
LIABILITIES 
NE clades we 568,899] 574,337) 571,629\ 573,932 
Deposit total ....... 36,916} 34,464) 32,529) 33,196 
(a) Government accs.| 777| 748 762) 730 


(6) Other accounts. . . 31,767, 32,466 


| 36,916) 33,716, 
| | i | 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
_Million Belgian Frs. 








is Mar. | | Mae. Mae. 

ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 oS 
CGR ° o kincdnsenavyreses 52,094; 31,723) 31,723) 31,414 
Foreign exchange .......-| 1,018) 1 14 1 520} 2,886 
Private loans and unente 1,619) 1,395 728| 667 
Loans to State......... .| 38,210) 39, 781) 40,651) 39,509 

LIABILITIES 
NE Lo cc os aerdeeen 49,030) 49, oa] 50,389) 50,861 
Current accounts : | | 

(a) Govt. accounts...... 5 7 4 6 


_(b) Private accounts ....| 3,995! 3,934) 3,826) 3,378 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


ae A La | Feb.) Feb.~ ot 

ASSETS 1944 1945 a 194 

+Reserve : Gold ..... awh | 1945 
Other..... 0-19 175-56} 181-61! 170-39 

LIABILITIES | 

SeOUS oo cece vcces }1300 «97/1506 -38)1500 -37/149 

Note circulation...... 876 -04) 1020 -05|1021 -03 1028 a 

Deposits : Dom. Govt.| 40-97 33-51} 31-12! 27-90 


Chartered banks ... .| 354: 36! 418 - 43) 410- 61 397 “63 


tGold and Senos exchange transferred to F 
Exchange Control Board against securities. —_ 
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1945 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
aeneon ae 











| Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | M; 

mi) | ss | 9° | 
Assets 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 + y94: 
Gold coin & bullion. 4445 444) 444 9 44g 4 
Rupee coin........ 118} 130) 132) 16g 163 
Balances abroad...| 1 501) 3,635) 3,690) 3,64) a 
Sterling securities ..| 7,768) 9,543) 9,543. 9/713) g's; 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 583) 578) 578 ‘575 ; 578 
Investments ...... 86 218) 2,210 1,734 L454 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation! 8, ae 10,585) 10,593) 10,781. 10.709 
Deposits: Govt....| 827) 2,775, 2,830 2) S16 272) 
Banks..... fesecees | 552) 763; 753 956 
Reserve ratio...... = *BH)9S 6% = 6% |93- a 93-49, 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


Feb. | 


Jan. | Jan. | Feb 

15, | 15, | “31, | 15 

ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

Gall wt Bees... sc ccscicisccs 1,117| 1,242) 1,242) 1.4 
Other gold and for. exch...| 2,331) 2,586. 21579 2'587 
Non. Int. Govt. bonds....} 101 8O 89 | ga 
Treasury bonds ......... 786} 763, 763 763 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ..... 1,964 2,327| 2,316) 2,325 
Deposits: Government ...| 504) 554) 525) 56) 
Sere | 1,312) 1,406! 1,410: 1,37 

Certs. of participation ....; 337} 123) = 126! 12 

79 


Reserve ratio............ a 1% |83 6% ao ‘TY '83 








AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANS —pilen & £A’s 


| | 
| Feb. 


Mar. Feb. | Mar 
6, 19, | 26, 5, 
1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


Gold and English ster. .... 
Other coin, bullion, etc. ... 
Call money, London...... | 68 -25)133 -92)133 -54:133 -33 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .|247 "22/265 84/265 -64/271 -60 
Discounts and advances. . | 25-76) 25 “31 25 +36) 24-97 


44 +29) 50-86) 50-86) 50-86 


ASSETS 
11-52) 23-59) 23-71) 22-31 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............- 170 -76}193 24) 193 24/193 -24 
Deposits, etc...........5. 179 17/206 10|205 10209 -¢ 
| 





RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


¥ | 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb 

31, | 22, | 2%) 5 

ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

Gold and Stg. exch. ...... | 38-63] 44-61) 45-58) 44-41 
Advances to State........ | 41-32! 28-22 27-90) 27-8 
Investments........-.--- 10 " 11-74, 11-74 11:74 
LIABILITIES | | mg 
Bawls ROt0S . 0.2. sc0ccees | 36 +58} 39-95! 39-77) 39-60 
Demand liabs. : State ....| 14°77) 8-48 9°25 8 
Banks and others ........ 38 +25} 35-83) 35-95 35-75 
Reserve to sight liabs...... |43 11% }54 -2% 54 -9% 54°19 


(Continued from page 459) edema 




















fi | | ; . 
FINANCING EXPENDITURE New York on | Mar. Mar. | Mar. April April - 
Dh ear ye ae 2 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns ee ais ; 
to March 31st and shows the respective shares of revenue Cables : - © Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
si— | “nts s ents | Vents saaae 
and borrowing g in meeting expenditure. The items shown as London ...... | 402s | | 4ozeg | sags | 40248 | s02Ht 
net are given after allowi : alg Montreal ........ -180 | 90-180 | 90-125 | 90-125 | 90:12 
g ing for repayments and receipts: costo ca | 33.40. | 23-40, | 23 40. | 25-40, 
” ¢ .. . | ‘ | 94- | 24°30 
Total ordinary expenditure. . 6,057,841 | Total ordinary revenue...... 3,238,063 ayy erly — Mr wal * ra | a 4 5 25 
New sinking funds........ : 15,945 Loans raised :— Lisbon — oon ‘= | 4-07 | 4 01 401 
Loans rep: aid : ae 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 111,186 Barcelona ..... | 9 a 9-25 | 9-25 | 9°25 9-2 
3% Conversion Loan 1944. 313,198 3%, Savings Bonds 1960-70 200,316 Stockholm... ... | 23-86 | 3-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 
5% Conversion Loan 1944. 4,150 | 3% Savings Bonds 1965-75 193,985 = | | we. are st 
24% Nat. I Def, Bds. 1944 20,033 24°, Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 460,823 ——__—— nines ———-———— 
ner Debt ” :— 1}°, Exchequer Bds. 1950 202,400 “ree bid. 
2 External (net) ... 18,451 Nat. Sav. Certs. (net) becce 220,850 7 * Offical buying Rate 29° i8. copay ES 
creases in balamces 8 Tax Reserve Certs. (met).. 120,835 ND ND R A 
; Internal (net) 13 514 I USTRY A T DE 
Gs » 
Maia. “The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—There wa ™ 
‘loating debt (net) :-— 
Treasury Bills «=... -. 532,158 change in the index during the two weeks ended April 3rd, The 
ank of England Adv..... 750 ra 
Public Dept. Adv......... 181,235 complete index (1935 wes 100) was 161.3 ; Crops aaeS - 
freasury Deposits........ 469,500 materials 185.5. 
Miscellaneous receipts tikeee a 15,558 * THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
£6,429,626 £6,429,626 : (1927 = 100) + 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES ; ris ay fortaas Ot Rig 8 ) 
‘i ae Mar Aug. | Apr. Mar. - 
New York | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar caine r~% 1944 1945 15 
on 21 22 23 24 26 27 28 
Pe cil | J | j ae Ce oe = — — 
es oe | | 1 Cereals and Meat ..... | 6 | 109-2 | 109-6 | 1094 
Cables :— Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents ee =n see | #8 | = | = : 107 -3 107 °3 
arteries. 402bs | 40248 | 40248 | 40248 | 40245 | 40288 | 40245 Textiles .. ..... Sl] rea | gag | (92-7 | 103-9 | 105% 
Montreal... 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-125 | 90-180 | 90-180 | 90-180 | 90-180 Minerals ............... 113-2 | 98-4 | 139-7 | 1470 | 1470 
sucteht.....--- 30 | 3 40. | 23-40. | 23-40. | 25-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 secee | 87-0 76 | 129-0 | 1298 129% 
Buenos Aires 24-98" | 24-98* | 24-96" | 24-96" | 24-94% | 24-90% | 24-940 Se iene cence 
Rio de Janeiro.) 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 7o3 | 115-2 | 11917 | 1190 
SA os... sas 4-08 4-08 4-08 4-08 4-08 | 4-08 4-08 enamine [ae 
Barcelona... 9:25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9.25 | 9-25 90-8 | 1585 | 1639 | 1638 
Bi neon 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | ate | 23-86 23-86 | 23-86 , “ 
ae ‘ ' | 2a 











* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest it accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks nt for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 












































~~ Prices, | Pri Pri ams. Prices 
Prices, an. 1to Apr. 3 ce, | Price, | Yield, | Last t | Price, | 
Year 1944 | iJ 1945 Name of Security a 7 “ fomub: 1945 Pr 3 \} Dividends Name of Security |, Mar 
——eO eT ] A | . Reece rere H i 
“High [Low || High | Low , Seid Fonds — 194s | 1945 | 134s || "High | Low | ta) @) | 19¢s 
! i ‘a € 1 % | % | Iron, Coal and Steel | 
mp | eB | 83h | 814 | Consols 2 Yesize voari'| 234 583, | 3.0 4| 65/3 | 51/9 | 7 6| @ @|'Babcock & Wilcox f1...|| 54/- 
nig | 10f || 100 nee tate “ a | Udy | 3.al atl sey | Bye | RH 11} 2 | Bolsover Colliery O10: fil) §3/- | 
jap | 101, || 102 101 jar 24% 1944-49....:)| 101. | lors | 29 ef 200/74 [era | Is] ‘Sslcsey wer | gare | 
1034 | 102) 103% | 102 \ Sony. 3% 1048-65. -.--|/ 10h) loze | 119 9 || 28/1$ | 26/9 || 8 ¢| 8 ¢|Dorman Lon Gd: fi: 27/-xd 
106 | 103f || 107% | 105¢ || Conv. 3$% (after 1961). | 105¢ | 106 | 3 6 O$) 40/— | 37/9 || 6b! 4 a| Guest Keen dc. Ord. fi.| 38/6 | 
100 | 1 |; 100 1 || Exch. Bds. 18% 1950. . | 1008 100 | 115 0'|| 32/7 | 30/3 || 7a| 15 | Hadfelds [ | 
i ast | ase | abt | Ronin 3 i086) snp at | 222 8 | Bg, | Hee | gah tape Stee costo. i) t/a 
| {| ¢; 12 ¢ | Stewarts and Lloyds {1..|| 57/9 | 
101¢ | 101 ft | 100} | Funding 3% 1959-69... | 101 100 | 218 9 || 46/9 | 41/9 || 46) 8 6|Swan, Hunter Ord 45/- 
nq | 12 | i | Fading 4% 1960-90. ---| 115 | 114 «1216 9 | 13/68 | 12/38 || 10 ¢ 2 Serene 13/4 
102% | 101m | 101 Oly band 1945-47) 101 101g | 2 9 9f] 19/6 | 18/14 | 4a\ 6 5} | Vickers Ord. 10/- Bt i 
eh ih |e |wecooaa te ian i 2 ge Fee oe | 
101 I ar | 101 101k | 2 9 9t!| 15/4 | 13/6 Nile) Nil 
01) | 978 | 1014 | 100% |! Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65) 101 loli | 218 0 | aT/ee 24/104] Pat ea Bleachers Association aH aye | 
1 9% || 101 100 | Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70) 100¢ | 100} | 2 19 O |) 37/14 | 30/43 || Nile! 15 ¢| British Celanese Ord. 10)- 32/9 | 
101 | 100 | 100} | 100 | Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75) 1 100¢ | 219 6 || 53/3 | 49/6 || 5 b| 38a|Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 53/- | 
3g | 1g | 114% | 12 | Victory Bonds 4%. ..... | 113 114 | 216 Od/ 58/3 | 53/104) pa | § 6 ||\Courtaulds Ord. {1.....| || $5/3ad. 
102% 102 | 103 102g |, War Loan 3% 1955-59... 103 1023 1213 9} a 3/6 || Se S| Cou Cotton Spinners £1. | | 24/6 | 
Lag | 1025 | rs 104 || War Loan 34% aft. 1952.| 105 1054 | 3 6 Of} we | be b | Hoyle (Joshua) 2/— ..-.. 4/9 
4 | 934 i 96 94 ‘| Local Ph ctennsst 95$xd 96 is 32 | 3) i Tec) Th e| Lanes. Cotton Corp. a | 36/104 
| Dom. & Col. Gove. ° 88/1} | 80/- 1 20 ¢| 17} ¢ | Patons & Baldwins £1...|| 83/9 
10 1 | 102% 1 Australia 5% 1945- 75...{) 101} 102 | 4 18 } || Electrical Manufactg 8: | 
5} | 101g || 103f | 102 | New Zealand 5% 1946.:) 1024 | 103 | 417 i 120/- |114/6 } 18 4 5 a|Callenders Cable, &. £1.//118/9 | 
112 | 109 i 116 | 109¢ | fy ne beg <-'| 110 110 | 217 6 | 34/9 33/14 | 7a} 15 6| Crompton Park. ‘A’ §/-..|) 34/6 | 
| cus | ‘7 i 7 1} ; 
sh | 1045 | 1064 | 104 | Birmingham 5% 1946-56| 1044 104) | 415 st). | /9 | Mee! Abe General Beer Ord 61: me 
wm | 93 | 96E | 948 | L.CC. 3%. .......... 954 95) | 3 210 || 45/9 | 43/- | 3 @| 8 6|County of London {1...|| 45/-xd 
oof | 99 | 101 | 100 5 eeepen 1954-64... 100 100xd/3 0 0 |} 24/14 | 22/3 || 2ha@| 2§6/Gas Light & Coke Ord. ii 23/6 
106; | 104 =| 1068 | 105 | | Miads esex ét% 1957-62.| 106xd | 106 | 218 0 || 36/9 | 34/13 244| 446 |\Nortb-East Electric £1..\| 35/6 | 
|| Foreign overnments 41/6 | 40/- || b| 3 a/\Scottish Power Ord. {1..) 41/- 
6} | 88 || 9 914 | Argentine 34° % Bds. 1972) 934 92 | 319 0 | | . * | Motor and Aircraft \ : 
$y 5 715¢ | 67 | Brazil 5% Funding 1914.| nt 67 |5 0 Yell 35/- | 29/9 || 10 | 20 c|/Austin ‘A’ Ord. i. «|| 34/3 | 
m4 | 20 || 22h | 21 || Chile 6% pees onesie | 21 214 |5 4 6f| 27/6 | 23/103) Tee| Te |Birmingham S ‘. fis] 26/9 | 
| 44 =| 53 47 |! Chinese 5% 19 3 “|| 52 50 | Nil | 15/- , 14/3 | 6 6: 4 a||Bristol Aeroplane 10/- ..|! 14/6 
# | 89 || 926 | 90 | Portuguese 3% | 92h 924 | 3 410 || 38/6 | 36/6 | 6 ¢| 6 c¢||Ford Motors Ord. fi. 38/6 | 
1% | 63 | 70k | 65$ |\Spanish4%............ | 69 7oxd!5 14 4] 18/7 ain | 15 @| 17} 5|'Hawker Siddele é- | 22/2 | 
i [ ay : : |) 84/ 81/- 23@| 124 /|\Lucas (Joseph) Or a. || 82/- 
unite ioe bt t two Price, | Price, | Yield, || 46/14 | 42 7104) $745| +10" a |Morsis Motors /- Ord. . || 45/6 
1945 Name of Security = - - 2111/3 [10/3 || 20 ¢) 20 ¢ iRolls- Ro se the £1 ....|| 109/44! 
. | | pl , ’ i i pping 
‘High | Low | (a) » % at | 8ONe | 24/6 | 21/9 | 6 el me ee Ss PPS i BA 
o Nl xo Railways i | fs. d. || 26/1$ | 24/3 } 6 | c Furness, With Ord. £1.. || 25/3 
42} il Antofagasta 5% C.Stk.Pf., 36} 42} Nil | 43/- | 41/3 || 2 a! é b IP. & O. Def. f1......... 43/- | 
123 108 i Nile wi B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.// 11 | 124 | Nil || 25/3 | 24/3 || 6 ¢€| 6 e¢||Royal Mail Noss Ord. ii) 24/9 | 
60g | 560 2¢ 2¢||San Paulo Ord. Stk. ..../| 56 52 | 3 16 11 || 25/3 23/73 || 5S ¢| § ¢)|Union Castle Ord. £1....|| 23/9 | 
§ 4 | Na Nil U.Havana5%Cum. Pési S| 648 | (Nal | i | ‘Tea and Rubber : 
ry | $1 .* - a 3 5) Can. Pacific Com. $25.. \| $16xd $15t | 8 3 91] 21/9 | 19/9 || 2 ¢! Nile||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1. ] 20/3 
6 | 2a) AH Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 58} 58t 1714 6 } 41/6 | 39/6 || 2$a@| 76] Jokai (Assam) Tea {1.. | 41/- 
Wl 17 || abe b | G. W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. | 1196 | 1175 | 4 5 1!) 2/18) 2/7% || 6 6| Nilc|'London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- | 2/9 
82 | 56 26) 2 bLNEK 4% Ist Pref. 57 57 | 7 0 4} 25/6 | 24/- || Nile! Nile| Rubber Pitns. Trust || 24/3 
= = li ed #6 — Ord. Stock a5" — 29 | $10 11 37/9 | 35/6 || Nile| Nile [United Sua satene £3. || 36/6 
a| 5 wool 5 58/616 9 | oi 
1 | 65 || lta: gb London Fransport ‘c’ Sti | 664 655 | 411 7 \|117/6 |106/3 || 18 b| 8a  sceatia teatilien Ont fl. 222/ /6 | 
7” | 24 =| «68 e| «2 © || Southern Def. Stoc el 25 | 24 | 8 411 || 92/6 | 82/6 || 10 6) 24a) Burmah Oil Ord. {1..... | 92/6 | 
1% | 75h i 234 23 6 | Southern 5% Pref. Ord. “ 17h 17 16 910 i 85/ 81/3 || $245} +2$a|!Shell Transport Ord. £1.. 1 81/3 
|| Banks and Discount | | || 96/104) 89/44 || 5 @| 10 6/'Trinidad Leaseholds {1..)) 95/~ 
wi | ay | the 10 | Alexanders 2, {1pd....|| 86/6 | 86/6 |4 0 9| | | Miscellaneous | 
1h 6% || 2¢@| 3§/| Bank of Australasia £5 |) 7 |  6& | 4 7 6 || 24/6 | 21/44 | 10 5) 7$a)/Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-.. || 22/- | 
588} | 382 | 6a, 6 6/|! Bank of England Stock. .|| 388% | 3854 | 3 2 3 || 64/- | 61/6 || 10 ¢| Nil a@|'Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1| 63/3 | 
{4 £4 || 6 €| 6 c|| Bankof Montreal $10...) £48 | £43 | 3 0 Oh) 76/- | 70/- || 10 ¢, 10 ¢|'Barker (John) Ord. £1.. -| 74/3xd) 
3 | 2 | 6 o| 6 cll Bank of New S.Wales £20! 224 214 | 4 8 9h! 57/9 | 53/6 || 24 ¢| 30 c|'Boots Pure Drug Ord. s/-| 57/3xd 
76 | 32/6 | 46) 3 a@/| Bank of New Zealand £1) 34/- | 37/6 | 219 8h\ 46/9 4/6 || 3 a@| 7 6! British Aluminium {1.. -|| $6/- 
82/1$ , 78/74 || 7 <| 7 | Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 ...|| 80/- 79/— | 3.10 6 |:122/3 |111/10$}| $10§ ¢ | $108 ¢ | Brit.-Amer. eee G | 120/- 
86/6 | 69/6 3a 34 6 || Barclays (D.C.80.) ‘A’ £1) 64/- 66/6 | 119 6 || 90/6 | 83/3 || 8 b) 8a | British Oxygen Ord. {1 . _ 
12 104 | aba! 25 | Gs Chartered of India £5 . 105 1g | 2.2 0}} 94 83 || 4 ¢) 4 ¢|Cable & Wir. Hag. a. . Hl 
37h | 61/44 || 6 @| 6 6) Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid l ear! | 64/- | 315 0 1153/9 |143/9 || 12%) 174 5 | Carreras ‘A’ Ord. ‘| 18/9 | 
9/9 | 84/- || Tal 14 6 || Martins B Bank {1....... \ 90/6 | 88/- |3 8 0} 50/3 | 45/9 |} 8 ¢ | Dunlo Rabber On. £1 .|| 50/- 
%/9 | 93/9 || 8 @| 8 6|| Midland £1, fully paid...| 95/- | 95/6 | 3 7 0 | 31/3 | 33/3 | 8 ¢| 8 ¢|Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/~ | 55/3 
, 6h | 68 @! 68 b || Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid) 7 | 6 | 315 3) 22/6 | 20/- || 6 ¢| 6 ¢/(Gaumont British 10/-...|) 20/6 | 
9316/9 || Tel 7 b| Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pai f°. |77/6 | 79/- | 316 0 || 39/6 | 37/- || 12}a; 124 | Gestetner Ltd. 5/-...... | 37/6 | 
03 | 488 | ata | ate | Royal Bank of Seotland| 497 | 497. | 3 8 3/| 91/9 | 90/- || $6! 2b@| Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1)| 91/3xd 
8 | 17% 96} 8 | Stan.ofS. Africag20,{5pd.| 17 | 18 = 3.18 0 |, 40/- | 58/4 § b| 3 a@| Imperial Chemical Ord. £1) 39/3 
84/- | 60/6 || 38a! 66/' Union Discount {1...... 163/- | 64/- |3 2 6! 8% +7$@| t10 6| Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1/| 8% 
1/4 92/9 || gel 9 bl Ww Westminster £4, £1 paid. | 94/- | 94 1316 6 |, $48% | $374 \ $2- 00 ¢ |$1-60 c | International Nickel n.p.| $41 | 
i Insurance oy ee | 49/3 | 44/9 || 5 ¢| 5 e| Lever & Unilever Ord. {1/| 47/18 | 
23) | (288 | $0 8) «0 ella Alliance {1, fully paid,..|| 29 | 28} | 3 3 0| 67/6 | 62/3 || 10 ¢| 10 c| London Brick Ord. {1.. | $3/sua 
Mh 4h || G/-b| 4/60) Atlas £5, ft, ~" ee “14h Mf | 3:12 9 || 75/3 | 66/- || 20 6) 15 «| Marks & Spencer ‘A’ )-. 
104 St | 745 | 15 a Union {1.../' 9§ | 9% |3 7 0 /105/- |100/- || Tha} 12}6)Murex {1 0Ord.......... /101/108, 
(ay/- \115/- @| 16 6) Gen. Acodt. £1, 12/6 pd.|| 118/9 | 1118/9 | 3 7 6 | 46/3 | 39/6 |) 15 €| 20 c¢|Odeon Theatres 5/—....| 42/6 | 
Slt | 308 | 107-8 | 10/-@ |; won. & Lancs. £5, 3 pd._| 308 || «(3k | 3 4 6 | 42/3 | 38/6 7%6| | 24a|Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-| 42/- 
oh 14h | tT pa) 20 b | Pearl fully | tid... ist xdl 153 | 2 7 6t 33 | 73/14 sta 10 6) Tate and Lyle Ord. £1... 74/6 | 
7 | 16 6/-a| 6/-6|| (1, fully paid...) 17. | 163 |311 9 | 42/14 || 10 ¢| 15 ¢| Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 43/14 
2% | 25 +89 “08e 168. ‘OTe | Prudential £1 K ) g98 | 28% | 2 8 6t 114/44 1107/6 | 10 @| 124 |Tube Investments Ord. £1/|110/- | 
of | S$ || 19 8] 12 ell Royal Exchange fi.....|, 108 | lof | 218 6 | 86/9 | 81/- | 3B fd | Turner & Newall Ord. (1 85/- 
ot | 0 | 3/38| 3/30 Royal £1 1a/6'paid.....|| 10} | lo | 3 4 6 | 39/3. | 36/7 (RS b| Tha United Molasses Ord. 6/8) 38/— | 
Mi en i ad investment Trusts | oe 80/14 67/6 10 a; 35 3b} eo 5/- ....}| 78/3 | 
an = | 7b $ al beveomeae’ wt Del, Stk | | 250 asa r 6 5 || 65/7} | 60/- || 38 b 32 a Ashanti Goldfields Pra f-| o4/- 
i j j i if wen Fi j c ons. (ids. 0) + ~_ 2 
a 5 | 7b! 36 ~o Lone. Se. || 227% | 2294 | 4 7 0 mi | oy ae) as as ibe) fab a2. Ff “8, | 
V= i173 | bs a 0+ 32/7 | i a| 6 Randfontein 
ial 4/2 |) $854] 128, 8] Bam Rated Ora 42...) a09/- | aney- | 2 ot) S2/1h 305k | he) ee ee ond di.) ee 
} le « B4- wee]! | / | * | > a i 
1539/9 135/6 18 6b ~xd| et é. 2.0 a | 10/4 ] Nil c| Nil ¢; Roan Antelope Cpr. 6) +} 11/3 
W09/- 04/3 || | 11. 4 || Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1, 138/-xd) 159/- 0 | $8 || 456! 45 a|Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....|| 54 
W02/~ | 98/~ } é a i's | Mitchells & Butlers es | 10/2 1017 4 3 0 10% 9 2/6a| 6/66) Union Cp. 12/6 fy ty. pd. “+l 10 
ea! i 146! 6 @'| Watney Combe Def. {1..' 88/9 | 89/- |4 9 0' 16% 14 | _Nil | uss WN Aer baais j-.-|_ 16h | _— 
Dterim div. co wo yearly divs. d) Yield to en neon 
(h) Allowing for anal es Tas basis ee “OG ield. = basis. ' tk) Includes 24% tax free. (m) Yield basis 80%. t Flat yd. 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
























| a | Gross Receipts | Aemaegatn Gross 
N | +6 j for Week Receipts 
‘Name | $ | Ending ER ROB re ee SNR) Oe aa 
= ; 
hes - | 195 | +or- | 1945 + or — 
B Ree ce 
5 BA and Pa ific . 77.1 39 Mar 31} $2,640, 000°} + 460,000 | 84,409, 000 } 15,087,000 
BA. Westerns uthern...| 39 ,, 31 | $4:259'000 |+ 918,000 |130,933,000 | + 11,243,000 
radian - eyGaned 39} ,, 31) $1,106,000 < 56,000 | 44,371,000 |-+ 7,390,000 
Do cress 13] SD 238 369,000 | 73,632,000 |— 1,216,000 
Do. Nee one -}a2 | Feb, 285] $23,159,000 | 634,000 | 47,249,000 | i- , 479,000 
tral A: . a hee a2] ,, 28h $1,751,000 |— 1,289,000 | 3,413,000 ib 2,465,000 
Urpentine . 39 | Mar. 31 | $2'965,550d|— ° 11,450 |113,148,900 + 13,808,700 
Recei avana..' 391 ,, 31 £81,665 |-—- 12,4251 2,098,614 |—__—-62 651 
fas In, Argentine Pesos. (a) Months. (6) 29 days in 1944. (c) 10 days. 
. year, (e) Heavy decrease largely result of prolonged drought. 























NEW YORK PRICES 


Close Close Close Close 
Mar. Apl. | 3. Commercial Mar. Api. 
1. Railroads. ee: and Industrial. 27 3 
Atlantic Coast. 643% 66$]Am.Smelting.. 424 43} 
Can. Pacific... 118 12%] Am. Viscose... 44§ 442 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 47; 484] Amaconda..... 30§ 314 
N.Y; Central .. 224 22$] Beth.Steel.... 70% 72 
Pennsylvania.. 34@ 354 | Briggs Mfg....-. 31% 38 
Southern...... 38 384} CelaneseofAmer. 433 443 
Chrysler .....- ‘ot ye 
lities, Distillers-Seag. . 
y Ah Teh. 2.0% oe 603 162 | Eastman Kodak 173 iat 
Int. Pepeane. 254 25%] Gen. Electric.. 40 403 
Pacific aan ° 50 504 | Gen. Motors... sat 64} 
People’s Gas. 744 753] InlandSteel... 84} 87 
Sth. Cal. Ed. 28} 294] Int. Harvester. 75% 763 
W. Union Tel. 44 45$] Inter. Nickel®. 32 319 






Price, | 


Apr. 


25/6 
4/9 

37/6 

86/10} 


118/13 
34/9 
97/6 
45/- 
24/- 
35/6 
41/6 


6% 
10/10} 
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104 
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Nil__ 
basis. 


+ Free of tax 


Int. Paper..... 
Liggett Myers. . 
Nat. Distillers . 


Nat. Steel 


Phelps Dodge. . 
Proct. Gamble . 
Sears Roebuck. 
Shell Union ... 


Std. Oil 


20th Cen. 


Ox.. 


United Drug... 


USS. Steel 


West’ house = 
Woolworth . 


Ciose Close 
Mar. Apl. 
27 
22 «238 
80, 84 
374 38 
65 
25% 26 
Net 10. 
2 
57 
27 27 
ait 63 17 


iS Sah 3 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agenoies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 

CHARLES tt STREET, HAYMARKET, 

Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


28, s.W.1 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony. and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
* Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 
Tuticorin 


Aden and 
Aden Point 
Amritsar 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Cawnpore Karachi 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Cochin 
(S.* India) 

Colombo 

Delhi 

Kandy 


Kisumu 
Mombasa | 
Nairobi 
Nakuru 
Entebbe 
Jinja 
Kampala 
Tamganyika Territory 


£4,000,000 


Kenya 

Colony 

British 
E.A. 


j Uganda 


eee 













LIMITED 


FOR SERVICE 
AND SECURITY 


AND FOR EVERY CLASS 
OF BANKING 
BUSINESS 


* 






Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 


£15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - -  £€88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ie an - £164,000,000 


DA herp dere on, are invited for posts as Temporary Assistant 


and knowledge of economics, public Seumtiiinee 


Commissioners with the National Savings Committee. 
versity trainin 


organisation of meetings desirable. 
alary range £350-£ 


War Bonus, the entry point varying according to age 
Applicants should not be liable under the a 
Acts or more than 55 years of age. Service i 


education, experience ,and quali tions 
and National tt ta ene 


Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, quoting reference No. P.P.247. 
Printed in Great Bri 


tain by Sr. C i 
os Benttshen Boe, m by St. Clements Press, Lrp., roe os Kingsw 


Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


| 
Lloyds Bank 





for men and £280-£480 for women, plus 


the mcnel Seawins 
n an art o 
or Wales may be required. Write, stating age wn full detelic vs 


to Ministry of Lab 
Service Appointments Department (A.3A.), Sardinia 


THE ECONOMIST, April 7, 1945 


ents 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


‘ CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 

Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz, C.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
: THE FAR EAST, Etc. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a compamy incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, js 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 

Full particulars may be had on application. 



















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
liankers tu fhe Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 3,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at SOth June, 1944—General Bank Balances -.- £399, 100,808 

Savings Bank Balances 300,286,765 
Note Issue Department 


199.536,045 
Rural Credits Department. ... 2,472,059 
1,360,420 


Mortgage Bank Department 
Other Items ose pee = 22,320,811 


"£925 ,076,008 













A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





Head Office: Branches throughow 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
162s 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 








pas COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN invite applications 
for :— 

(1) A Senior Administrative post. Applicants should have 
administrative experience in, or in connection with, business or 
industry and some knowledge of industrial design. The Council 
has no openings for designers as such, Starting salary according 
to qualifications £800-£1,000 a year and war bonus (at present £60 
for men and £48 for women) : 

(2) A Librarian and Intelligence Officer to organise a library 
and the flow of information about Industrial Design from Home 
and Overseas. Salary according to qualifications from £450-£700 
a year and war bonus. ; 

Both posts will be in London. Applications, in writing, should 
state date of birth, full details of qualifications and experience, 
including a list of posts held to date, and should be addressed 
to ine Establishment Officer, Room 710, I.C. House, Millbank, 





PERSONNEL FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT 


PERSONNEL.—Urwick, Orr and Partners, Limited, 7, Past 
Lane, London, W.1, is about to increase that section of ts 
business’ engaged in advising industrial and other organisations 
on the development of Personal Policy, the organisation of appre 
priate Personnel Departments and the training of Staff in th 
application of accepted principles. 

Candidates for appointment should ss suitable academic 
qualifications, as well asa fairly broad knowledge and expe 


of different aspects of Management, including considerable exper 


ence as Personnel Management. Age should, preferably, li 
between 33 and 37 -years. 


Initial remuneration would depend on qualifications, expe 
and proved capacity, but would be not less than £1,000 per — 
Prospects unusually good. Applications, which will be treat a 


strict confidence, should state age, positions held, and pr 
salary level. 


OT 
PERSONAL | 

T.T.T. Magnums cigarettes are the perfect smoke 

for the sensitive palate. Obtainable from 

WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Strect, 

W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 

1,000, 130/-. Post Free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 
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ay, London, W.C.2. Published weekly 


. Tue Economist Newsrarer, tds 
tative: R. S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., 


‘ew York, 6.—Saturday, April 7. 
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United Kingdom 


Industry and Trade 


DurinG the year 1944 the fully-mobilised British war economy 
continued to go “all out”: some 5,000,000 persons were 
engaged in the Services; even more laboured to keep them 
supplied with munitions and stores, and a mere “ garrison” was 
occupied in meeting the minimum needs of civilians. 

The war production programme was adjusted to meet the 
changes in the military campaigns ; civilian production remained 
low and the stocks of durable consumers’ goods continued to 
run down ; the output of food, in contrast, was maintained at a 
high level. The sore spot in production, as in the year before, 
was coal; in spite of all efforts output continued to shrink. 

Overseas trade, inevitably, remained at a minimum; the 
volume of exports was again barely a third of the pre-war level. 

After the successful liberation of France the probability of the 
conclusion of large-scale military operations in Europe in 1945 
underlined the pressing need for preparing for the change-over 
to a peace economy. e 

The Government issued plans for the partial demobilisation 
during the interim period between the defeat of Germany and 
the defeat of Japan. High priority will have to be given during 
this period to the expansion in exports as a means of paying for 
necessary imports of food and materials, and for the relief of 
the housing shortage, the acuteness of which will be revealed as 
soon as demobilisation gets under way. 

Individual industries have also begun to look ahead and to 
prepare plans for re-conversion. Most of them have drawn up 
plans and submitted them to the Government departments 
concerned. Very littlke was done in 1944 towards the physical 
preparations for the switch-over, chiefly because the necessary 
designers, technicians and workers could not be spared for this 
Purpose. Equally, very little could be done to carry out the 
Tepairs and replacements of plant and machinery made necessary 

ter §} years of continuous running. 

In the wide sphere of economic reconstruction, the Govern- 
ment published a statement outlining a policy designed to ensure 
the maintenance of a high and stable level of employment ; but, 
in general, Britain was still too much pre-occupied with the war 

© clarify in detail the problems of reconstruction. 


Agriculture 


HE publication of agricultural statistics was resumed in 1944, 


a summary of those relating to the war years is given on 
page Ii. In accordance with the “ four-year-plan ” announced 
Nn 1943, the total area undér tillage and under corn crops was 
ittle altered between 1943 and 1944; this stable total was 
Dotained by ploughing for crops some 370,000 acres of permanent 


Brass, while the area of tempo grass increased by about 


40.000 acres. Producers of milk, fat cattle, calves, sheep and 
were guaranteed, from July, 1944, for four years, an 
Ssured market for their whole output of meat and milk at prices 
less than those then current (excluding the temporary milk 


bonus paid in 1943-4). Actual prices for fat stock for the year 
1944-5 were to be considerably above these minima; a review 
of costs and prices would take place every February on the 
basis of which the actual prices to be paid for these and other 
products would be settled for the next season. At the end of the 
year, the Agricultural Wages Board recommended an increase 
from £3 §s. to £3 Ios. in the minimum weekly wage for adult 
male workers in agriculture, with corresponding adjustments in 
their overtime rates ; no increase was awarded in the rates-of 
pay for women and juveniles. 


Manpower and Labour Conditions 


AN overall shortage of labour was the dominant feature of the 
manpower situation throughout 1944, and though industry con- 
tinued to absorb men and women who could be spared from the 
Armed Forces, military requirements became increasingly 
pressing with the development of the Western offensive. The 
scale on which the national manpower was mobilised was dis- 
closed in the White Paper on the War Effort, which gave the 
statistics up to mid-1944. Later figures were published subse- 
quently by Sir Godfrey Ince, and the table below gives a 
complete record of the numbers engaged in the various sections 
of the war effort from 1939-1944, One of the most significant 
features of this table is the extent to which the less essential 
industries were progressively denuded of their labour force, 


(000’s omitted) 





























| 
rm Industrial Groups oe peru 
Mid-year Armed | Civil | Unem- | ‘tion of 
Forces | Defence 7 ——| ployed | Working 
Oe See mt | | Age 
} | | 
1939—Men.... | 477 | 80 | 2,600 | 4,688 | 5,798 | 1,043 | 16,010 
Women. a 1 ed | 506 852 3,479 302 | 16,040 
1941—Men.... | 3,271 | 324 | 3,140 4,264 | 4,116 158 | 15,977 
Women. 103 | 59 | 1,100 1,269 | 3,479 146 16,030 
1942—Men.... | 3,785 | 304 | 3,285 4,154 | 3,553 103 | 15,934 
Women. 307 | 80 | 1,705 1,496 5,301 59 16,030 
1943—Men.. 4,284 | 253 3,305 4,040 3,093 | 76 | 15,921 
Women. | 461 | 70 ' 1,928 | 1,592 | 3,386 36 | 16,020 
1944—Men.... | 4,502 | 225 | 3,180 | 4,051 | 2,905 71 | 15,910 
Women. 467 56 | 1,831 | 1,635 3,103 31 | 16,020 
1944: 
Dec.—Men.... | 4,526 173 | 3,071 | 4,066 | 2,935 86 | 
Women. 1,619 3,139 | 


457 40 | 1,687 











which in fact suffered a decline of one-third since 1939. The last 
six months of 1944 showed a slight reversal of this trend. The 
manpower of the basic industries was well maintained, but the 
numbers engaged in munitions production actually declined 
from the peak of 1943, the decline being the most marked in 
aircraft. production, which was no longer given the overriding 
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priority in labour it had enjoyed in the previous year. In view 
of the continuing strain on manpower resources, it is not sur- 
prising to find that unemployment in nmtid-1944 was the lowest 
of the war, though it rose slightly during the last six 
months of the year, as a result of temporary dislocation due to 
production changes and not to any shortage of employment. 

There were more industrial disputes in 1944 than in any other 
year of the war, and the number of working days lost (3.7 
millions) was nearly three times as great as in 1943 (1.8 millions). 
For this, the coal-mining industry was mainly responsible, with 
prolonged stoppages’in the spring in South Wales and Yorkshire 
over the terms of the Porter wages award, which lost 550,000 
and 1,000,000 working days respectively. The metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding industries accounted for about one quarter 
of the total number of working days lost. Many of these strikes 
were due rather to a cumulation of factors such as growing 
war-weariness, rather than to grievances about wages or condi- 
tions. There was considerable evidence of instigation, particularly 
in the engineers’ strikes on Tyneside. In order to reduce the 
danger to the war effort the Minister of Labour in May intro- 
duced a new Defence Regulation (IAA) directed against 
fomenters of strikes. 

Many wage claims were presented during the year and most 
unions succeeded in securing some advances, whether by 
negotiation or by reference to arbitration. By July, 1945, the 
Ministry of Labour calculated that wage rates in July, 1944, 
were 35-36 per cent higher than in October, 1938, though earn- 
ings increased during this period by as much as 82 per cent. 
The chief industries to benefit from wage increases were agri- 
culture, coal mining, transport, engineering, textiles and building. 
The agricultural minimum was raised to 65s. a week at the 
beginning of the year, and in December the Central Wages 
Board recommended an increase of a further 5s. The Porter 
Tribunal in the mining industry awarded in January a weekly 
minimum of £5 for face workers and £4 10s. for surface workers. 
The new level of mining wages was stabilised until 1948 under 
an agreement concluded in April between owners and miners. 
Adult male engineers were awarded an increase of 45. in their 
national bonus in April (the unions had asked for a ros. weekly 
increase); this was followed by an imcrease in the- wages of 
women engineers in July. Adult cotton textile workers were 
awarded a 4s. increase in January and various increases were 
granted to woollen textile workers later in the year. Railway 
workers, builders’ craftsmen and labourers, distributive workers, 
clothing, food, drink and tobacco employees also received higher 


‘ wage rates during the year. 


outline of the reconstruction period. 


On January 1, 1945, the cost-of-living index stood at Io2 per 
cent above July, 1914, compared with 99 per cent in January, 
1944. The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in April that 
while the policy of subsidising essential foodstuffs would be 
continued, the index would be allowed to rise slightly. This 
decision led to renewed pressure, mainly from trade union 
organisations, for a revision of the basis of calculating the cost- 
of-living index. 

The Government’s policy of raising the standards of the 
lowest paid industrial workers and encouraging joint consultation 
throughout industry was developed throughout the year with 
marked success. The Catering Wages Commission, originally so 
vigorously opposed, made recommendations for the establish- 
ment of Wages Boards in many sections of the catering industry. 
A committee was appointed by the Ministry of Labour to in- 
vestigate the conditions of domestic service and efforts were 
made to organise schemes for home helps under the local 
authorities. The number of joint Industrial Councils continued 
to increase. Most of the wartime advances were incdrporated 
in the Wages Councils Bill which Mr. Bevin introduced in 
December, 1944, and which was designed to turn Trades Boards 
into Wages Councils, with a corresponding improvement in the 
status of Trade Board workers, and to encourage collective 


Finance and 
The Stock Exchanges 


THE year 1944 was again a period of rising prices for 
industrial equities, but again these closed the year below the 
best touched. Within the very narrow limits of their move- 
ment, fixed interest stocks also improved, and they recovered a 
substantial part of the fall which occurred in 1943. But the 
rise in the general body of these securities was caused by 
improvements in industrial debentures and preference stocks. 
Despite the figures of the accompanying table, the indices show 
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bargaining. Part III of the Bill, designed 

agreements binding on employers, will - woe ¥ fide 

intended to facilitate a smooth transition from war to : and ” 
As the end of the war approached, increasing stention . 

paid to the problems of resettlement and of achievine \° 

orderly demobilisation of the highly mobilised talapower” me 

White Paper on demobilisation at the end of the eemen bg 








published in September, established the formula Of release 
ey pee e wi, se 
WAGES AND Cost oF Livinc 
Wages (a)* Cost of Living (0) 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
ET 55 iets bonenbeen ee j 1404 148 

POROUS as Kis oR H RN 1404 14st 199 = 

| 1428 | 148% | 99 200 

ue | we fl lhl|lUm® 

1444 | = 1513 199 200 

144} | 152 198 200 

1448 | 152} 200 20) 

144 1525 199 202 

1444 | 1529 198 202 

145 1523 199 201 

1455 | 1538 | 199 201 

M6 | 1538 | 199 | 29) 

MOMENI 505s canarcae | 14 | Isl’ 199 | 


Index (1924=100) compiled by Prof. Bowley, eliminating seaso: 3 tuati 
Ministry of Labour In oon Ist of month t July 1, 1914— 100) pie 
evised index. 


according to age plus length of service, with a priority of releas: 
for a limited number of men (Class B) urgently required for 
building and key reconstruction work. This scheme was followed 
by a further White Paper, on the reallocation of civilian man- 
power, which laid down the order of release for workers from 
munitions and their transfer to other forms of production. The 
adverse military situation in December, however, caused man 
of the reconversion activities which had already been set in train 
to be postponed. 


Commodity Prices 


PRICES continued to rise during 1944, but the rate of increas< 
was smaller than during the preceding war years. During 
1914-18, by contrast, the rise gained momentum from year to 
year. Broadly, the reasons for the slower rate of increase during 
the prseent war are the more efficient control at home and 
abroad (the latter slowed down the rise in import prices). 

Wage rates, as is shown in, the preceding survey, continued to 
advance, though slowly ; the pressure for higher wages continued 
but, with a few exceptions, as in coal-mining, gains were smaller 
than in preceding years. 

The Ministry of Labour’s index of the cost of living agam 
remained almost unchanged, though at the price of some increase 
in subsidy payments. 

The Economist’s index of wholesale prices, given in detail on 
page 16, again showed only a slight rise ; coal prices, exception- 
ally, again rose sharply, for the increase in wage rates was no! 
accompanied by aise in productivity. 

The rise in the average price of manufactured goods, as 
reflected in the export trade returns (publication of these was 
resumed in 1944), was comparatively slight; in 1943, average 
export prices were 75 per cent higher than in 1938; in 1944 
they were ‘82 per cent higher. ? 


Investment 








Year 1944 
Security Lp OS Bieta Boe nin Me % 

| Jan. | April | May | Aug. | Sept. | Nov. | De 

| 6 | is | 19 | 16 | 22 | 21 | 2 
~ pp sn pS age ne ReeearRaresaeneae - — j 

! } } i =a 
COM, Comedie vais cicsaacvatoss | 7 79 | 79 | 79 79 | 81h) Si: 
34% War Loan.............+ 103 1044 | 103g | 103} | 104% | 105g | 10% 
L.M.S. 1923 4% Pref. Stk..... | 63 | 5 61 | 58 | 57%) 60 | & 
G.W.R. Ord. Stk...........-. 624 | 58) | 573} 59 | 99 


5 61 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton (£1).. |167/— |168/6 |"176/6)177/— |173/6 |175/-* 174" 


a fall in the value of gilt-edged, although a very small one cae? 6/3 |108/9 
L ! J t . SIN EADS 8 cei esveney st 88/ 9 1105/6 |101/3 |106/3 108/9 

The improvement in fixed interest stocks was fairly steady, Courtauld (22) nd adiaekicecel $3/- 52/3 52/9 56/6 55/3 | 56/- | 51 
but there were the usual fluctuations in ordinary shares. A Imperial Chemical ({1)....... 39/— | 38/74] 39/73) 40/6 | 37/9*, 39/6 3. 
WE WEIN. o's oa tp annsdcedes 100/- 103/14 105/7})102/6 | 96/3 |101/3 101/ 


slightly rising trend until mid-March was accentuated there- 
after and continued at the increased rate until mid-August, 
when there was a sharp reverse to approximately the end-May 
level. After that a rather tentative recovery set in. but at th 
end of the year prices, according to the index of The Financial 
News, had only regained about ha'f the ground lost in the 
month mid-August to mid-September. At the end of the 
year the investor was still more uncertain as to the post-war 
vlans of the Government than about the progress of the war. 
There were. however, beginning to be some indications as to the 


’ 





é 


Cunard Steamship Ord. (£1)... | 24/— | 22/6*%|' 22/- | 22/3 | 21/- | 21/9 | 22 
United Steel Co.’s Ord. tf as 34/9 35/0 26 3 | 24/6 | 26/6 | - 
Rolls Royce Ord. ({1) ........ 105/— |102/6 |105/— |111/3 |103/9 /110/- 11). 
Marks & Spencer “A” (5/-).. | 54/— | 56/3 | 58/3 | 67/9 | 66/— | 67/6" 67 ° 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Ord. (£1) |105/— |111/3 |110/— |122/6 |217/6 |120/- ho | 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. (f1) -.. /156/3 |156/3 |157/6 |165/— |157/6 |163/9 162 5 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Ord. (£1)... |113/9 |114/44|118/9 |125/74|118/9 (1135/9 O° 
Blyvoors (10/-) ..+.......... 81/3 | 90/- | 86/3 |120/— |130/- aie 91/5 
Harrisons & Crosfield Defd. (£1) | 76/3 | 77/6 | 82/6 | 92/6 | 91/3 | 9%/° | 
Gaumont British Ord. (10/-) .. | 18/6 | 16/9 | 20/— | 23/- | 22/3 





21/3 | 21/6 





* Ex-dividend. 
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New Capital Issues 


THE see-saw movement in the total amount raised from the 
investing public, other than at short term, continued in 1944. 
The whole scene is, of course, dominated by Government 
porrowing and there was a recession of some £130 million 
from the 1943 peak figure of £1,586 million odd. It need hardly 
be said that total Government borrowing has not declined, but 
it has proved to be in-line with general policy to raise more by 
the issue Of Treasury bills and deposit receipts. 

With the exception of Empire borrowing all operations in- 
volving new money show a further decline, there having been 
no operations to record in several categories. Conversions, how- 
ever, show some increase. This must be due mainly to the 
gecident of maturity dates, but it may owe something to the 
recovery in fixed interest prices. 


Tota BORROWINGS BY OFFERS TO PUBLIC AND TO 
SHAREHOLDERS ONLY (Million £) 























ims | 83-91 14-9 | 164-8 | 263-6| 63-2 | 42-3 | 369-1 |. 100 
i 60-2) 79°5 | 906 | 230-3) 24:8 0-7 | 255-8) 69 
1937 | 95°8| 43-7 | 84-7 | 224-2) 21-1 6-3 | 251-6] 68 
1938 | 75-9] 24-9 | 62-2 | 163-0| 24-3 2-8 | 180-1] 49 
1939 | 36-8) 12-1 | 26-7 75-6 | 15-8 0:3 91:7| 95 
1940 | 1070-8] Ni 1-4 | 1072-2) 0-2 Nil | 1072-4| 293 
1941 | 1497°5| Nil 0-4 | 1497-9| 2:9 Nil 1500-8 | 406 
1942 | 1457-1] Nil 0-3 | 1457-4| 0-4 | Nil | 1457-8] 398 
1943 | 1586-3 Nil 1-8 | 1588-1} 1-5 O-1 | 1589-7| 431 
1944 | 1456-3 | Nil 0-8 | 1466-1) 25 | Nil | 1468-6 | 397 
i | 
oe * Including County and Public Board Loans. 
ToTAL BORROWING, INCLUDING STOCK EXCHANGE 
‘“‘ Permission to Deal’’ (Million £) ede 
British | 
oe | Total 
— | Home | Empire | Foreign | I csues 
Govern- |Corpora-/ Others a 
| ment : ome | 
tions* | 
ee : 
i939 | 36-8] 2a | 66-2 115-1 | 25-5 2-2 142-8 
1941 | 1,497-5| Nil 8-0 | 1,505°5| 4-2 | 0-1 | 1,509-8 
i942 | 1457-1) Nil 9-2 | 1:466°3| 0-8 | O-1 | 1467-2 
1943 | 1586-3} 1:7 12-5 | 1600-5, 2-7 | 0-6 | 1,603-8 
1944 | 1465-3) Nil 5-3 | 1470-6| 2-7 | Nil 1473-3 
| ; a haere etaliglion — 
oe * Including County and Public Board Loans, 
. Conversion Issues (Million £) . 
- | 
| 1940 | 1941 


| 1939 | 1942 
| 
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Industrial Profits 


Tue very slight improvement which occurred in the published 
profits of companies during 1943 was somewhat accentuated 


during last year. The re-calculated gross profits fully 
confirm the showing of the published figures. There jhave 
been numerous increases in individual dividends, but it seems 
probable that at least as high a proportion of the amount 
eared for ordinary capital has been appropriated to free 
reserves es in recent years. The reasons for such increases in 
disclosed profits as have occurred seem to be mainly two. In 
cases where there is no tight control of selling prices, a reduced 
turnover in material terms has not uncommonly meant a larger 
cash profit. This accounts for one set of rises. The other is 
mainly not concerned with true earnings, but with adjustments 
in EPT or with reductions in other specific provisions which 
directors have felt it ircumbent upon them to make, although 
they may not have disclosed them. 


ComPANy REPORTS PUBLISHED IN CALENDAR YEARS 1933-43 


| 





Net Profits* 
: ——~| “Chain” 
No.of | Same | Index 
Companies | Current Companies 1928 = 100 
Year’s ia 
| | R Preceding | 
| eports | Year 
Seetisteeiieeal ' ary A 
| 
£ £ Mn. 
Re eee 1,945 141-4 140-8 63-4 
Recs 11975 168 -8 144-8 73-9 
Sis seas ice 2,116 203 -2 175-3 85-7 
SUED ken<aeenins 2,186 239-1 212-2 965 
OG cnc ce 2,279 281-4 240-3 113-2 
B.S cde 2,389 302-7 284 -4 120-7 
BOO cccha the 2,342 267 +5 291-4 1108 
RRR Ee a 2,260 208 -1 216-3 106 6 
Wen. cca 2.041 175-6 198 -6 94-3 
waa, 288g 2,002 168-7 ot 31 
WHF. 6.5 ucsoe 2,071 167-9 162-3 | 93 +1 


} 1940 to 1943 figures are not strictly 
years. 


* After Debenture Interest, 


comparable with previous 
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QUARTERLY CHANGES IN PRoFits* 1934-44 





; 
3rd Quarter 





























Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 4th Quarter 
Profits Profits Profits | | Profits 
| No. of ange | No. of | CBaB8E | No. of | (PAE | No. of | Change 
+ on “ on on | ee on 
Cos. Prev. Cos. Prev. Cos. Prev. | © Prev. 
| Year | Year | Year | } Year 
cies wha hice tae ein Ts 
sv Sey ie * eI % 
1934 | 547 | + 5-3| 642 | +18-2] 318 | +27-7| 468 | +32-9 
1935 | 592 | +146] 694 | 417-8] 345 | 412-2] 485 | +16-9 
1936 | 569 | +133} 739 | +4106] 382 | 414-3] 496 | +15-2 
1937 | 628 | 411-9] 765 | +19-9| 337 | +192] 549 | +20-2 
1938 | 646 | +10-5| 805 | +129) 374 |— 1-4) 564 | — 4-4 
1939 | 656 |— 9-0! 793 |— 8-2) 345 |—7-9| 548 | — 7-1 
1940t} 552 | — 4-1] 722 |4+ 5-0] 428 | —16-8| 558 | — 3-7 
1941¢} 439 | - 9-0] 497 | —12-5] 498 | —17-5] 607 } — 7-5 
1942t| 426 | —10-5| 426 |— 4-1] 480 | +02] 569 | — 40 
1943¢] 465 |— 1-0] 535 | + 43 | 518 |— 86} 553 | + 2-4 
1944t/ 524 | + 16] 629 | + 6-2] 494 | + Tor. os 
| i 





* After Debenture Interest. t 1940 to 1944 figures are not strictly 
comparable with previous years. 


Division OF PRroFits (FOURTH QUARTER COMPANIES) 








Proportion of Profits Rate of Payment on each Class 
of Capital 





| 
|—— 








Reports | (after Deb. Interest) 
ans ee ree ea er ene 
uring i | Put to i i 
ja ie a in Reserve Vin. Prefer- Earned Paid 
© er. i or 4 ”» 
| Div. Div. | Carried | ‘PE ones thitae.. 
Forward | ; 
% | % oe ae od % | % 
1934 | 196 | 59°9 aes | 435 | 37 | 99 | é&8 
1935 | 19-0 | 55-2 25-8 | 4-84 45 16 | 79 
1936 17-5 53-5 29-0 4-75 4-9 142 | 92 
1937 | 15-7 51-6 32-7 4°59 5-4 18-2 | 11-2 
1938 | 13-9 48-8 | 37:3 4°47 50 18-7 | 10-6 
1939 16-0 46-1 37-9 4°47 48 14-9 8-2 
1940* |} 23-6 614 | 15:0 | 4-80 58 121 | 98 
1941*| 29-5 54-1 16-4 | 4-60 6-4 109 | 8-4 
1942*| 25-6 | 50-0 24-4 | 4-90 6-4 14:1 | 9-4 
1942+ | 20-9 | 56-8 | 22-3 4-70 62 | 1399 | 10-0 
14st} 20-6 | 57-7 | 21-7 | 470 | 63 | 145 | 106 
19443} 18-6 | 57-7 23-7 | 4-29 65 | 17-2 12-2 


8- | | 


ie 


* 1940 to 1943 figures are not strictly comparable with previous years. 
+ Whole year. New basis. t Third Quarter Companies. 


The Money Market 


BANK rate remained at 2 per cent during the year 1944, and the 
open market rate for three months’ bills averaged £1 os. 8d. for 
the fourth year running. The background for developments in 
the London money market, therefore, :emained rigidly fixed. 
The year saw no new developments of open market technique. 
The turnover of funds was probably greater last year than in 
any previous comparable period, and the main task of the authori- 
ties was that of seeing that this turnover caused the smallest 
possible immobilisation of funds. This: was achieved by further 
refinements of the open market technique which enables the 
market to have access to special assistance without having to be 
penalised by nigh rates. At the slightest evidence of stringency 
in the market the required help has been made available through 
official purchases of short-dated bills. When the necessary short 
maturities have not been available in the discount market, the 
authorities have acquired them from one or other of the clearing 
banks with the understanding that the selling institution would 
then help the market by buying from. it longer dated paper. 
Reverse operations have also taken place on a considerable scale, 
and some of the bills bought from the market at times of stress 
have been resold when the pressure on credit has disappeared. 
Thanks to this technique of open market operations the seasonal 
pressures of the end of the year and half-year were passed with- 
out any borrowing at Bank rates from the Bank of England. 

Clearing bank deposits in 1944 averaged £4,153 million, as 
compared with £3,677 million in 1943. Of the increase, £210 
million was accounted for by current accounts and £166 million 
by fixed deposits. The bankers’ clearing house handled an 
average of £204.7 million of cheques on each working day last 
year, as compared with £186 million in 1943 and £158.5 million 
in 1942. Provincial clearings added a further £3.08 million to 
the daily clearings last year as compared with £3.8 million m the 
previous year. The comparative and absolute decline in pro- 
vincial clearings was due to the fact that an increasing number 
of cheques previously handled in these local centres were last 
year forwarded to the central bankers’ clearing house. 








Foreign Exchanges 


THE control ‘of the foreign exchange market underwent no 
important change during the year 1944. The only developments 
of note were connected with the liberation of various European 
countries, the negotiation of financial and payments agreements 
with them and the admission of their currencies to quotation in 
the London market. In February, 1944, a preliminary Anglo- 


*French agreement provided for the unification of the rates of 


exchange of the de Gaulle and North African francs, the sterling 
value of which was fixed at 200 francs to the pound. With the 
liberation of France the rate of exchange of the metropolitan franc 
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was fixed at the same figure. Although in the initial stages of 
the invasion the Allied armies used military franc currency 
printed for this purpose in the United States without authorisa- 
tion of the provisional French Government, they soon abandoned 
its use and began to utilise normal Bank of France notes, In 
October a monetary agreement was negotiated between the 
United Kingdom and Belgium. The rate of exchange was fixed 
at 1764 Belgian francs to the pound, this being the figure at 
which the Belgian Congo franc had previously been stabilised 
in terms of sterling. The Anglo-Belgian mone agreement 
provided for clearing machinery to finance trade between the 
sterling area and the currency area comprised by Belgium, 
Luxemburg and the Belgian Congo. : 

One of the more interesting monetary experiments of the 
year was the arrest of galloping inflation in Greece following 
the liberation of that country ani the introduction of a new 
and stable drachma. Unfortunately, the introduction of the 
new drachma was quickly followed by the opening of the civil 
war in Greece, and under these conditions the new currency 
was given a somewhat unpromising start. With the arrival 
of more abundant supplies of foodstuffs and other consumer 
goods this initial handicap was fairly rapidly overcome. 

With the Allied invasion of Germany a rate of exchange had 
to be fixed for the reichsmark. After considerable and at times 
acrimonious debate between the principal Allies, the rate was 
fixed at the level desired by the Americans, namely, 40 marks 
to the pound and ro marks to the dollar. 


The Bullion Market 


THE gold market remained rigidly controlled throughout the 
year 1944. The sterling price was held at 168s. per fine ounce. 
The activity of the London gold market was largely confined 
to the liquidation of certain pre-war holdings of non-residents. 
These were made with the consent of the Custod‘an for Enemy 
Property, and the metal in question was, in accordance with 
the Defence Regulations, sold to the Bank of England. A few 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns also found their way to the 
market out of domestic hoards and were disposed of to the 
Bank. On the other side of the trading account, small amounts 
of gold required for approved industrial purposes were made 
available by the Bank of England during the year. 

The mbst interesting and important open gold markets during 
the year were those that continued to function in India and 


Overseas 


United States 


IN 1944 economic activity in the United States continued at a 
high level under the stimulus of military demands. The gross 
national product, which includes all Government expenditures 
for goods and services as well as private expenditures, totalled 
about $197 billion, compared with $187 billion in 1943 and pre- 
war figures of less than $100 billion. To a considerable extent 
the increase over 1943 represents larger expenditures for pay 
of the expanded armed forces and higher prices, but the physical 
volume of output of goods and services by American industry, 
commerce, and trade continued at a high level notwithstanding 
the reduction in the available labour force. 

Prices continued firm during the year, with available indices 
showing little further rise. There were indications, however, 
of some deterioration in the goods and services available and 
of various types of higher costs which are not reflected in the 
indices. Towards the end of the year pressure for upward prices 
and wage adjustments became greater. 


Government Expenditures.—Total outlays by the Federal 
Government in 1944 amounted to $97 billions, of which ex- 
penditures for war purposes accounted for $91 billion, compared 
with $85 billion in the previous year. There were reductions 
in expenditures for some items in the course of the year, but 
increases in others, especially those for newly developed military 
weapons and supplies. These war expenditures by the Federal! 
Government included Lend-Lease aid to Allied Nations, which 
continued at the high level reached in the previous year, amount- 
ing to $11 billion, compared with $10 billion. 

Total expenditure, together with an increase of $10 billion 
in the Treasury’s cash balance, were financed to the extent of 
$44 billion out of tax revenue, of $40 billion by individual and 
corporate savings, and of $23 billion by borrowing from banks. 

Civilian Supplies.—Consumer expenditures increased through- 
out the year 1944. In the last quarter of the year they reached 
an annual rate of about $100 billion, and for the year as a 
whole amounted to $97 billion compared with $91 billion in 
1943. Notwithstanding the growing pressure of war demands 
and a highly successful war loan drive in November and 


ber, the Christmas retail trade was the largest on record. . 


It appears likely that a good part of the increase in the dollar 
amount of trade represents higher prices for poorer quality of 
oie ‘goods. The larger volume of consumer expenditures, therefore, 
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e Middle East. In all these countries the gold m 
ed by official sales designed to provide ieee a. — 
Allied military expenditure and to act as an anti-inflationary 
solvent. In India the sales, made through the Reserve Banh 
are estimated to have amounted to 11,700,000 tolas or 
4,390,000 ounces over the whole year. The peak price 9 
Rs.79 per tola, or £15 16s. per ounce, was reached on 
March 29th, and the lowest quotation of the year was Rs. 61 
per tola, or £12 4s. per ounce, reached on November jst. 

Throughout the year the London silver quotation remained 
unaltered at 23$d. per ounce standard for both cash and two 
months’ delivery. On December 29th, however, it was an. 
nounced that from the beginning of 1945 bar silver would 
be quoted on the London market in ce per ounce Tro 
.999 fine instead of per ounce standard, ie. per ounce Troy 
.925 fine. The price of 234d. per ounce standard is equal to 
25.38d. per ounce .999 fine. In making the adjustment the 
new quotation was rounded off to 254d. Normal silver imports 
into Great Britain were small, and most of the silver made 
available to the market for approved industrial purposes con- 
sisted. of metal obtained on Lend-Lease terms from the United 
States and Canada. 

As in the case of gold, the most interesting manifestation 
of a_true market in silver was to be found in India. In March 
the India authorities obtained 16 million ounces of silver from 
the National Bank of Iran. With this and silver obtained on 
Lend-Lease from the United States, the Indian authorities 
began to make official sales of silver early in August, and by 
the end of the year had sold about 17 million ounces of the 
metal. The rupee silver quotations touched their high of 
Rs. 143 per 100 tolas on April 24th, the lowest price being 
Rs. 113/12 recorded on November 3rd. The sterling equivalents 
of these two quotations are 63}d.,and so}d. respectively per 
ounce standard, so that, as in the case of gold, silver in India 
has remained very appreciably above the parity indicated by 
o official prices quoted in Great Britain and the United 

tates. 

The world production of gold in 1944 is estimated by the 
Union Corporation to have amounted to 27.500,000 fine ounces, 
compared with 29,700,000 ounces in 1943 and the peak 
figure of 40,810,000 ounces for 1940. No complete estimates 
have yet been |made for silver ‘output, but the trend has been 
sharply downward in most producing countries. Mexico last 
vear produced 63 million ounces against 87 million. In) the 
US the drop was from 44,800,000 to 34,500,000 ounces and in 
Canada from 18,200,000 to 14,600,000 ounces. 


Countries 


represents to a considerable extent the spending of increased 
incomes upon anything available rather than an improvement 
in living standards. 

Agriculture—The physical volume of production of crops 
and livestock continued to increase to new high levels in 1944. 
The total was about 3 per cent higher than in the previous 
year and 33 per cent above the 1935-39 level. The number 
of farm workers has declined by about 6 per cent from the pre- 
war level, while the total land area in farms has changed very 
little. This achievement of increased production on the same 
land and with a decrease in the labour supply has been due to 
many factors, including good weather, but technologica 
advances have been of major importance. Government policy 
has relied on three main methods to stimulate and direct gr- 
cultural production into the desired channels—prices of farm 
products have been allowed to rise, guaranteed price floors have 
heen established, and the co-operation of farmers has been 
secured to meet the county allotments of national production 
goals determined for each year. The higher prices paid 10 
farmers resulted in a rise in food costs to consumers, but the 
subsequent use of subsidies partly reduced this increase !n the 
cost of living. 

Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments.—Fxports of goods 
from the United Stat2s, other than through Lend-Lease, 
creased to about $3 billion in 1944 from $2.6 billion in 1943: 
The 1944 figure is about the pre-war average value, but, in view 
of the increase in prices, is much less in physical volume. Im- 
ports increased to $3.9 billion in 1944 from $3.4 billion in 1943; 
reflecting in part higher prices and in part increased quantiles. 
These imports compared with a pre-war average value of about 
$2.5 billion a year. Most of the increase both in imports 2% 
in exports occurred in trade with Latin America and Canada. 

Large US Governmeat payments for -expenses abroad not 
covered by reverse Lead-Lease, together with the excess 
imports over non-Lend-Lease exports, has placed the Unit 
States in an unfavourable balance of payments position during 
the war. The balance on current transactions amounted © 
somewhat more than $2 billion in 1944, compared with ~ 
than $2 billion in 1943. In both years the balance was ™ 
largely by an increase in foreign assets in the United ~— 
and by loss of gold. The gold loss was a much larger — 
in 1944, amounting to $1.3 billion compared with $700 . x, 
in the previous year, when the building up of foreign sho 


term balances in this country was a more important factor. 
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National Income and Savings.—Individual incomes, includ- 
ing the pay of the armed forces, increased to $156 billion in 
1944 from $142 billion in 1943. Personal taxes, which had 
increased sharply in 1943 to the total of $18 billion, rose further 
to $23 billion in 1944. With consumer expenditures at a level 
of $97 billion, individual savings continued in large volume, 
amounting to $36 billion, compared with $33 billion in the 
previous year. Nearly half of the savings of individuals was 
retained in cash forms—currency and bank deposits. 

Corporate savings continued at a high level in 1944, but were 
not quite so large as in the previous year, largely because of the 
further increase in tax payments. 


Banking and Credit.—Banking developments were largely 
determined by Treasury financing and a continued drain of 
currency into circulation. Commercial banks and the Federal 
Reserve Banks together added about $23 billion to their port- 
folios of Government securities, and mutual savings banks 
obtained an additional $2 billion. Bank deposits increased by 
about $23 billion, currency in circulation increased by nearly 
$5 billion, and the monetary gold stock declined by over 
$1 billion. 

The increase in total deposits and currency of $28 billion 
was somewhat larger than that shown in 1943, but the 1944 
growth included a $ro billion increase in United States Govern- 
ment deposits, compared with $2 billion in 1944. This difference 
reflects in large part the timing of the three war loan drives 
in 1944 as contrasted with the two drives in the previous year. 
Additions to demand deposits, other than those of the Federal 
Government and of banks, declined from $12 billion in 1943 
to $6 billion in 1944; this difference reflects to a considerable 
extent the smaller accumulation of corporate cash balances, and 
is due in part to the timing of war loan drives. Demand 
deposits of individuals and currency, which is largely held by 
individuals, continued to increase by almost the same amount 
as in 1943, while the growth in savings deposits increased to 
$7 billion in 1944 compared with $4 billion in 1943 and smaller 
amounts in earlier years. 

With the continued currency drains, the loss of gold, and 
the deposit expansion, the Federal Reserve System was called 
upon to supply additional reserve funds to banks in 1944, as 
in previous war years. To meet these demands its portfolio of 
Government securities was increased by $7.3 billion in the 
course of the year compared with an expansion of $5.4 billion 
in the previous year. The banks’ reserve needs fluctuated widely 
in the course of the year because of the arrangement whereby 
the proceeds of purchases of Government securities made 
through banks are credited to the Treasury on war loan deposit 
accounts at banks, which accounts are exempt from reserve 
requirements. During war loan drives funds shift from deposits 
against which reserves are required to reserve exempt deposits 
and between drives there is a reverse flow. 


Canada 


THE managers of Canadian war production programmes main- 
tained the physical volume of output during 1944, with important 
ges in detail. They had to accept a postponement of plans 
for early conversion to civilian items. During 1944 curtailments 
occurred in the production of cargo ships, guns and small arms, 
but increases occurred in mechanical transport, instruments, 
signals equipment and, in view of winter developments in the 
war, a sharp resurgence of ammunition production in which many 
new American orders were placed in Canada. Virtually no 
additional construction of industrial facilities took place in 1944. 
Munitions and supplies ordered since 1939 reached a grand 
total of $10,255 million. The Department of Munitions and 
Supply spent an average of $8,000,000 a day in 1944, compared 
with $9,000,000 in 1943. The difference was ascribed to com- 
pletion of constructioneand increased efficiency in production. 
ere was no sign of any substantial slackening. 


Production.—If the Canadian economy is taken as a whole, in 
1944 the volume of production exceeded all past records. On 
the basis of 1935-39 = 100, the Bureau of Statistics reported 


its index of physical volume of production at 228 at the end of 
October. 


Man-power.—Canada’s working population, including persons 
of 14 years of age and more, numbers 8,865,000. In this group, 

¢ Department of Labour reported, 5,016,000 persons were 
gainfully emp'oyed or in the armed Services. This figure showed 
a slight increase over 1943 and, representing 56 per cent pro- 
ductive employment in the adult population, was taken as a 
Maximum. The armed forces of Canada comprised 784,000 
Persons, Chief changes in distribution have been an increase of 


650,000 persons in new industrial employment since 1939 and 


a decrease of 250,000 persons in agriculture. 


Exports.—War production was the main source of exports in 
1944, supplying about 75 per cent of an unprecedented value 
f 3,500 million, excluding $100 million in gold. The 1943 
Sure was $2,971 million. In 1944 Canada was second only to 
the United States as an exporting nation, but the predominance 
is war items indicated the technical and temporary character of 
. resulting enormous favourable balance of trade. The export 
of agricultural products, including vegetable and animal products, 
accounted for $1,100 million. 


Agriculture— Although the character of Canadian agricultural 
Production has changed greatly during the war, the crop year 
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of 1944-45 brought wheat back to its traditional pre-eminence 
in production and export. Overall farm production has increased 
by 40 per cent in Canada during the war. With the 1944 wheat 
crop of 453 million bushels, Canada has a surplus of 648 million 
bushels for export. 
_ Banking—Canadian chartered bank figures at the end of 
October, 1944, were: 

Change from 


Millions $ Previous Year 

Canadian :— 
Deposits—Demand ....... 2,144 +317 
MN, £2 2 et a s 2,489 +528 
Rent 5 od 323 + 4 
4,966 +849 
a 729 +128 
Assets—Securities .............. 5,622 +752 
Loans: Canada........ 1,048 — 28 
Abtead: i... ccs. 229 + 62 
4,899 786 


National Income.—The national income of Canada, estimated 
at $8,724 million by the Bureau of Statistics in 1943, rose by 
about 6 per cent in 1944, or to $9,281 millicn. The most 
important gain took place in agriculture. The official cost of 
living index receded fractionally during the year, about half a 
point, leaving the war-time increase in the neighbourhood of 
I9 per cent. Inflationary pressures on the price ceiling were by 
no means less during the past year, as war expenditures remained 
at a high level and restrictions upon civilian goods and services 
were not relaxed. Mr Ilsley reported that his Budget estimate of 
Federal expenditures of $6,0co million for 1944-45 would be 
realised, and tax returns were slightly better than his estimate 
of $2,617 million. Sales of Victory Bonds during 1944 amounted 


. to nearly $3,000 million, of which $1,400 million were individual 


purchases. The seventh Victory Loan in November yielded 


* $1,517 million. 


Raw Materials.—Though base metal production in Canada 
was well maintained in 1944, mineral preduction as a whole 
showed a slight recession, owing to the man-power shortage. Coal 
production, at 13,168,000 tons in nine months, declined a little. 
In 1944 Canada produced 4,700 million board feet of lumber, 
of which 43 per cent was exported. Steel production was 
2,560,000 tons compared with 2,543,771 tons in 1943. News- 
print output increased slightly to 3,000,000 tons. Hydro-electric 
power installations in Canada now total 10.215,000 horse-power, 
with production in 1944 at the rate of 40,000 million kilowatt 
hours annually. Synthetic rubber production, a new item for 
Canada, has reached 85 million pounds. Despite the labour 
shortage, building construction contracts in 1944 totalled $260 
million, compared with $180 million in 1943. Incomplete figures 
showed that railway passenger traffic has quadrupled since 1939, 
while the tonnage >* freight carried increased by 122 per cent 
and the ton-mileaye of freight hau'ed increased*by 167 per cent. 


Australia 
expressed 


(Currency figures in Australian pounds, unless 
otherwise indicated.) 

Finance.—The total expenditure of the Commonwealth 
Government in the financial year 1943-44 amounted to 
£682 million, including £545 million for military and £142 
million for non-military purposes; this compares with an 
original Budget estimate of £570 million military and {£142 
million non-military expenditure. The Budget for 1944-45 
provides for a further reduction in military expenditure to 
£505 million (of which £53 million is overseas expenditure), 
with a slight increase in non-military expenditure, which is 
estimated at £145 million. Of the military expenditure of 
1943-44, 20 per cent was accounted for by reciprocal lend-l¢ase 
deliveries. The Commonwealth revenue (excluding certain self- 
balancing items) was £310 million last year (i.e. £2 million 
less than the estimate), and a revenue of £325 millicn is 
estimated for the current year. Deposits in Australian cheque- 
paying banks increased from £616.4 million in the second 
quarter of 1943 to £684.5 million in the second quarter of 
1944; savings banks deposits rose from £392.1 million in 
September, 1943, to £500 million in September, 1944; and 
subscriptions to war savings certificates from £37.1 million in 
September, 1943, to £45.8 million in September, 1944. 


Industry and Trade.—Australian industries started producing 
Beaufighter and Mosquito aircraft and torpedoes. The number 
of interna! combustion engines produced in Australia is now 
25,000 per year, compared with less than 6,000 before the war. 
Employment was kept on a very high level, though the number 
of employees in factories in August, 1944, had fallen to 728,200, 
compared with 746,400 twelve months previously. The strength 
of the Australian Army has had to be reduced during the year 
in order to precure the manpower wanted, particularly for 
primary production. The value of non-Government building 
operations in the six State capitals was £299 million in 1943-44. 
Post-war: planning received much public discussion, but a 
Bill which should have given the necessary power for such 
planning to the Commonwealth Government was rejected in 
August after a referendum. It was announced that a Govern- 
ment-owned statutory authority is to take over, operate and 
maintain all inter-state airlines. 





ze 
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Price Policy.—The price stabilisation measures which were 
introduced during 1943 have proved an effective instrument in 
checking the upward trend, particularly in respect of prices on 
the home market. The following price indices are all based on 
the average of the three years ended June, 1939, which equals 


1,000: — 
Export Primary Wholesale Retail 


prices production prices prices 
prices 
September (for retail 
prices July-September) 
oe eae eeearsee 1,152 1,199 1,402 1,278 
September (for retail 
prices July-September) 
OIE, =. neavecectalnnesccs 1,214 1,221 1,402 1,273 


An index for “ real” weekly wage rates of male workers (based 
on the average for the three years ended June, 1939= 1,000), 
rose from 1,016 in the second quarter of 1943 to 1,046 in the 
second quarter of 1944. 


Foreign Trade.—Australian imports have been smaller in 
recent months, both in Value and in volume, than at any other 
time since the beginning of the Pacific War, apparently because 
the Commonwealth industries are now in a position to provide 
a larger proportion of the country’s needs. The adverse balance 
of trade, which has been a wartime phenomenon, has therefore 
been greatly diminished, especially since Australia has kept her 
export of primary goods on a comparatively high level, largely 
because of the agreement with the United Kingdom. The Trade 
figures fer 1943-44, so far as they are available, were as follows: 


In million £ sterling Imports Exports 
January to August 1943 .......... ; 153.5 68.3 
January to August 1944 ........... 126.3 74.9 


Agriculture.—A long drought has had a disastrous effect on 
the wheat harvest, which will probably be the smallest since 
1919, and on other branches of agriculture. 
schemes for the farmers affected have been worked out, and all 
wheat exports, except to the United Kingdom, will probably be 
cancelled 


New Zealand 


(Currency figures expressed in New Zealand pounds unless 
otherwise indicated.) 


External Trade.—Recent variations in trade returns appear 
to be due rather to war conditions than to changes in pro- 
duction or markets. Prices of both exports and imports have 
risen since 1939, exports by 27 per cent and imports by 66 per 
cent, according to local index numbers. A moderate decline in 
the volume of exports of farm products, partly resulting from 
shortages of labour, materials and fertilisers, has been largely 
offset by special wartime exports of manufactured goods. Normal 
consumer imports have been in short supply, but have increased 
during the past year, and large quantities of defence and 
Lend-Lease materials are included in the import figures. This 
inclusion of items not paid for at present probably accounts 
for the wide disparity between the trade returns and the move- 
ments of exchange funds held abroad. The trade figures show 
an excess of imports of £18,900,000 for the past year, when 
exchange funds increased by £11,700,000. The recorded trade 
figures for the past six years are as follows :— 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
(£ millions) 














| 
| In New Zealand Currency In Sterling 
Year ended i , cai leat aiibahiaprinpisaiccnntici 
Sept. 30 | 
* Exports Imports | Exports Imports 
Sn neh tebavaeewke nen 57-7 53-9 | 46 -2 | 43-2 
Ns nena ery needcs dae 68 -0 47-6 54-4 38-1 
SOUR ion sepecdstncdeet' } 68 -6 46 -3 54-9 ' 37-1 
RPGR on kkvbuaet crane ee 82-5 51-8 66 -0 41-4 
EG Hits wer ekaks x otek |} 63 | 93 530 | 12:2 
Me ctacract tes | 1 | 939 60-1 | 75-1 


Banking.—Mainly owing to an active balance of payments, 
the expansion of money continued during the year ended 
September, 1944, though at a much reduced rate. During the 
year, bank credits to the Government increased by only 
£1,400,000, while private advances increased by £4,900,000 
and net overseas funds held by the banks by £115700,000. Total 
notes and deposits expanded by £18,100,000 to a little more 
than double the pre-war level. But in October Government 
advances from the Reserve Bank were reduced. by £11,700,000, 
mainly from the proceeds of a war loan, and there appears to 
be an attempt to check the inflation that has marked recent 
years. 

Though the stock of money is large, the active circulation, 
as indicated by bank debits, has increased much less. Large 
amounts of money are obviously held out of circulation, and 
the price-stabilisation policy applied as from the end of 1942 
remains reasonably effective, with wholesale prices about 45 per 
cent above the 1939 level. Both import and export prices con- 
tinue to rise, but local prices of exportable goods are controlled, 
as are wages most of the cost-of-living index items, while 
of rationing assists in fairly equitable 


a limited amount 
distribution. 
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Recent changes in the major bank figures are as follows: 
COMBINED BANK RETURNS 


(£ millions) 
| | , 
End of September | 1939 {| 1943 | 1944 | ok 
| | | Decreases 
i | | i 
Liabilities : 
Note circulation. ............. 13-4 29-] 34-6 +214 
ee ee | 689 | 11946 132 -2 463-3 
| 82-3 | 148-7 | ES waierrs 
Assets : " ! : i oa 
Investments, Advances to 
Government and Securities. . 35-2 84-1 85-5 50.3 
Other Advances.............. 53-6 | 42-1 | 47-0 - £4 
Net Overseas Funds .......... 86 35-1 t 46-8 + 38-2 
97-4 161-3 | 179-5 +819 
i } 


Finance.—Public finance shows little change. For the financial 
year ended March, 1944, total Government receipts, including 
taxation £100,800,000, loans £66,500,000, Lend - Lease 
£32,500,000, and other items, amounted to £213 million, while 
expenditure totalled £211,500,000, of which £152,900,000 was 
from the war expenses account. For 1944-45 the estimates of 
taxation and loans are similar to last year’s receipts, while Lend- 
Lease receipts are expected to decline, g total receipts 
£204 million, War expenditure is expected to be £20 million 
lower at £133 million, but ordinary expenditure is estimated to 
be somewhat higher, making total expenditure £205 million. 


| South Africa 


Trade.—The volume of overseas trade continued to be limited 
by war conditions and the availability of shipping. War require- 
ments, mainly minerals, received preference over other 
commodities such as fruit, wool and wine. The shipments of 
citrus fruit r ined, in consequence, at the same low level 
as the previ year, but on the other hand shipments of 
preserved fruit in the form of jam and marmalade were more 
than doubled. Other produce shipped in fair quantity included 
sugar, wattle-bark and wattle-extract, and mohair. Wool con- 
tinued to be sold under the British-South African Wool Agree- 
ment, but shipments were limited. 

There was a great expansion in imports from the United 
Kingdom, the United States and India and a sharp decline in 
imports from Argentina and Brazil. Imports from the United 
Kingdom increased in value from £19 million in 1943 to £24 
milkon in 1944, from the United States from £12 million in 
1943 to £18 million in 1944, and from India from {8,000,000 in 
1943 to £11 million in 1944. Import values from Argentina, on 
the contrary, declined from £9,000,000 to £4,000,000 and from 
Brazil from £6,000,000 to £4,000,000. BS 

Imports for 1944 reached the value of £85 million, an increase 
of £7,000,000 on the previous year’s figure. Exports, other than 
gold and wool, amounted to £39 million, an increase of 
£1,000,000. Gold sales are estimated at £68 million and wool 
sales at £16 million. Total exports, therefore, were £123 million 


Agriculture.—Production again suffered from one of “a 
Union’s recurrent droughts, in consequence of which a smaller 
wheat harvest was gathered and maize plantings for the season 
1944-45 were hard hit. Production has also been affected by 
diminished supplies of imported fertilisers and machinery, but 
in the course of 1944 some improvement became noticeable. 
Imports were increased, and home production has “ 
encouraged to produce about 10,000 tons of agricultum 
implements, or 38 per cent of total requirements. 


Industry.—Secondary industry has continued to make pro- 
gress, although the emphasis has naturally been on the pee 
tion of war material. In this field pride of place belongs en 
Union’s steel industry, more particularly to the South Africa 
Iron and Steel Industrial Corporation briefly known 4s Iscor. 
This organisation’s annual output has shown a steady increase, 
from 316,991 tons in 1941 to 466,216 tons in 1944. als 

In general, industry was hatdicapped by a scarcity of ten 
and fluctuating shortages of skilled labour. Nevertheless, inc — 
had a busy year and its labour supplies increased as the - <4 
progressed. ‘Thus in January, 1944, the labour index - 
July, 1935 = 1000) was 1796, compared with the aoe i. 
1806 for the year 1943, but it gradually rose to 1846 4 fa th 
ten-month period ending October 31, 1944, 45 compare 
1831 for the corresponding period of 1943. ne ‘the 

An interesting Government decision was announced by 


af ere s- 
Prime Minister towards the close of the year. Under the av 


pices of the Industrial Development Corporation, a woolen 
ae factory is to be erected at the cost of £650,000. Ano 
important decision is to permit the manufacture of — 

Three special factories are expected to produce 15.000; ier 
of margarine per year. The margarine will be produc a 
supply to the lower income groups under Government - wo 
and dairy farmers have been given assurances that their indus" 
will not be permitted to suffer from the competition. * 


Finance.—The Government’s Budget for 1945-6 contais 7 
only minor changes in the structure of the Union's Finance. ont 
a series of big jumps in the past five years, national og million 
is now estimated to take a downward turn, from £180 
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estimated for 1944-5 to £123,881,680 for the coming year, Of this, 
only £82,500,000, instead of £102,500,000, is to go for defence. 
With this decline in Government spending, Mr Hofmeyr expects 
to be able to provide 55 per cent from revenue, instead of 
so per cent. A 3 per cent Victory Loan, announced in the 
Budget speech, is expected to provide the Government with 
long-term credit for housing, demobilisation and public works. 


India 


Foreign Trade.—For the first half of 1944-5, both imports 
and exports show an appreciable rise, imports at Rs. 93.90 crores 
(1. crore=10 million), being Rs. 41.68 crores greater 
than in the same period of 1943-44. A_ great part 
(Rs. 27.00 crores) of this increase is attributable to increased 
imports of raw materials, chiefly oil and raw cotton. At 
Rs, 28.21 crores, imports of manufactures were greater by 
Rs. 8.69 cores ; higher imports of chemicals, drugs and medicines 
accounted for almost Rs. 3 crores. Total exports for the first 
half of 1944-45 amounted to Rs. 114.32 crores, against 
Rs. 96.74 crores in the corresponding period of 1943-44, an 
increase of Rs. 17.58 crores, in which exports of manufactured 
goods were prominent. For the half-year exports of manu- 
factured goods amounted to Rs. 62.68 crores, an increase of 
Rs. 11.38 crores, to which large exports of jute and cotton 
manufactures made the chief contribution. While imports from 
non-Empire countries have increased, exports to them have not 
risen correspondingly. ‘The total visible balance of trade in private 
merchandise in favour of India declined in the first half of 
1944-45. It amounted to Rs. 44.52 crores in the first half of 
1943-44 and to only Rs. 20.42 crores in the corresponding 
period of the current year. ° 


Finance.—Notes in circulation on December 29, 1944, 
amounted to Rs. 1,009.60 crores against Rs. 840.16 crores at 
the beginning of the year, while sterling securities held by the 
Reserve Bank of India at the end of 1944 amounted to 
Rs. 904.32 crores against Rs. 734.83 crores on January Ist. 
Regular sales of gold throughout the twelve months, as one 
of the chief anu-inflationary measures, produced very little 
change in the price of the metal,|) which stood at Rs.74 per 
fine tola at the end of the year against Rs. 73 at the beginning. 
It is a tribute to the efficient technique of the Reserve Bank 
authorities that gold sales have been maintained at rates which 
have achieved the bank’s purpose and given so little scope to 
the speculator. In pursuance of its anti-inflationary policy, the 
Government of India has continued throughout the year to 
enforce both physical controls and direct monetary regulations 
as well as to popularise the idea of “save and lend.” Govern- 
ment loans have been well supported, and the small savings 
movement has been more successful in the fifth year of the 
war than at any previous time. Between January and October, 
1944, Capital’s index of Indian industrial activity (base 1935) 
rose from I11I.7 to 126.6. Jute, steel, iron and paper production 
showed the chief gains, while coal output declined, and this 
had the effect of detracting from industrial output as a whole. 
Post-war planning and the development of Indian industry 
received a great impetus during 1944 by the setting up of a 
special department of the Government of India for the purpose. 


‘The situation in respect of consumer goods improved during 


the second half of 1944, but there is still much leeway to be 
made up and ample scope for imports of all kinds.’ 


Eire 

Agriculture-—The area under crops increased from 2,459,909 
acres in 1943 to 2,567,143 acres in 1944. The area under wheat 
increased by 26.2 per cent to 642,487 acres. Livestock increased 
i numbers, except pigs, which decreased by 12.3 per cent. 
Horses increased by 1.1 per cent, cattle by 2.6 per cent, sheep 
by 4 per cent, and poultry by 7.2 per cent. The value of the 
gross agricultural output in 1943-44 was estimated at £95,496,000, 
compared with £86,203,000 in 1942-43 and £53,481,000 in 
1938-39. The changes in the volume of production have been 
distorted by the rise in agricultural prices. The index number 
of the volume of the gross agricultural output (1929-30 = 100) 
was 97 in 1938-39, 89.3 in 1942-43 and 87.1 in 1943-44. 

Trade and Industry—The index number of the volume of 
Production of industries producing transportable goods (1936 = 
100) was 84.6 for the September quarter 1944, compared with 
81.2 for the same quarter in 1943. Imports increased from 
£26,087,107 in 1943 to £28,243,714 in 1944 and exports from 
£27,479,796 to £29,610,274. The balance of trade was favourable 
to the amount of £1,366,560. The balance of payments was very 
active owing to the growth of remittances from Great Britain. 


_Fimance-—The note circulation and bank deposits con- 
tnued to advance during the year owing to the growing 
accumulation of net sterling assets, which increased from 
£114,491,084 in the December quarter of 1943 to £130,856,277 


oe same quarter of 1944. The total monetary circu- 
on 


was £39,593,839 in December. Both expenditure 
and revenue continued their upward trend. In the first 
mine months of the financial year 1944-45, expenditure 


Tose by £1,546,937 to £33,407,867 and revenue by £1,171,642 
to £29,401,428. Excise duties increased by £686,000 and income 
tax by £394,000, but customs decreased by £227,000. The 
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Transport Act creates a mew company with a capital of 
£20 million to take over the Great Southern Railways and the 
Dublin Transport Company. The cost of living index number 
(July, 1944, = 100) rose from 294 in November, 1943, to 296 
in November, 1944. 


South America 


As in 1943, features of the major republics’ foreign trade were 
their growing export surpluses (revealed by the accompanying 
table) and the predominance of their inter-American trade, 
principally with the United States, whose imports from and 
exports to Latin America for the first half of 1944 were respec- 
tively, at US $823,300,090 and US $503,500,000. 36 per cent 
and 29 per cent more than for the first half of 1943. Total South 


-American imports from the United Kingdom shrank from 


£21,300,000 in 1943 to £10,100,000 in 1944. The margin between 
import and export values reflects the persistence of import 
shortages and increasing export of manufactures and semi- 
manufactures. Inflation has been an important factor in higher 
trade values. In fact, in Brazil’s case, 1943 volumes of both 
imports and exports were barely two-thirds of 1939 volumes. 
Its industrial production for 1943 was valued at US 
$1,565,000,000 (56 per cent more than in 1938). 


(C00 omitted) 


Imports Exports 





e Soe : 
| Jan.-Nov., | Jan.-Nov., | Jan.-Nov., | Jan.-Nov., | Jan.-Nov.,! Jan.-Nov., 








1943 '|° 1944 1943 “| 1944 "|" 1943)" 1944 

ical | | 
~n: 4] 942,048 | 1,007,154 | 2,192,264 | 2,352,881 | 1,250,216 | 1,345,727 
ncrutis 5,465,000 | 6,932,000 + 7,800,000 | 9,530,000 ! 2,335,000 | 2,598,000 
: Pesos. ..| 557,000 | 624,000 818,000 | 879,000 | 261,000 | 255,000 
pees oi | 66,537 | 76,482 | 102,721, 122,585! 36,184 | 46,103 
“ Soles | 385,412 | 441,396 | 421,257 | 496,850 | 35,845} 55,434 
US $....|  57,867| 65,326 ‘93,317 | 86,848 | 35,450 | 21,522 

i i 


* Jan.—Dec. + Jan.—June. 


These trends are general and continue. Import shortages, 
stimulating local industries and adding to dollar and sterling 
balances, have forced up prices in spite of anti-inflation measures. 
Argentina and Brazil introduced excess profits taxes and price 
control has become general. Increased freedom of the Carribbean 
and sustained quota shipments from the United States have 
alleviated food problems in Venezuela and Columbia, where need 
was greatest. Argentina has suffered most from fuel shortage. 
Its 1944 fuel imports were a million tons (including 400,000 tons 
of petroleum) against 5 million tons (2 million of petroleum) in 
1938. Its fuel rationing is necessarily strict. 

Most republics rely on new industries to offset the effect on 
their economies of reduced strategic exports and lower export 
prices after the war. Industry rather than agriculture has benefited 
from United States financing. By June 1944, Lend-lease disburse- 
ments throughout Latin America totalled US $172,000,000 and 
Export-Import Bank disbursements over US _ $200,000,000 
(loaned for periods up to 16 years). The Metals Reserve Com- 
pany and the Rubber Reserve Corporation have also undertaken 
substantial commitments. 


ARGENTINA 
The above trends marked an economically prosperous 
year. On October 31st disposable grain surpluses were: 


wheat (after earmarking 156,958 tons for war relief and 873,969 
tons for Spain) 4,334,090 tons; linseed 83,845 tons (1,500,000 
tons earmarked for linseed oil as fuel substitute) and maize 
3,364,045 tons. Coming crops are estimated (in tons) at: 
1943-4 harvest 1944-§ harvest 
= 6,800,000 4,537,000 
1,573,000 841,500 


Wheat ... 
Linseed 


Foreign Trade.—The United Kingdom has dropped from first 
place in 1943 (21 per cent) to thifd in 1944 (7.6 per cent) as 
Argentina’s supplier, following Brazil (34.1 per cent) and the 
United States (14.8 per cent). Post-war imports for replace- 
ment of industrial equipment are estimated to require about 
4 million pesos. 


BRAZIL 


Drought and frost account for an estimated 1944-5 coffee 
crop of 4,500,000 bags, against twice that amount in recent 
years. In 1944 coffee still represented 36 per cent in value and 
30 per cent in volume of Brazil’s total exports. Rubber yield rises 
very slowly. Manaos entries for 1944 were 18,043 tons, against 
16,067 tons for 1943. Iron and steel production in the first half 
of 1944 was: pig-iron, 129,469 tons ; steel ingots, 99,379 tons ; 
rolled steel, 78,894 tons; respectively 67, 81 and 66 per cent 
more than in the first half of 1939. In Sao Paulo, whose cotton . 
piece-goods output for 1943 equalled Lancashire’s, electrical 
and rubber industries have also developed. In October President 
Vargas set up an Economic Planning Committee to coordinate 
industrialization. ’ 
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_ USSR 


LITTLE news about the economic situation in Russia was 
released in 1944. The dominating feature was the liberation of 
all Russian lands from German occupation. Industry and agri- 
culture in the liberated areas were found to be utterly 
devastated, and much effort was devoted to their reconstruction ; 
but priority was still given to war production in the areas that 
had not been overrun by the enemy. Out of the budgetary 
allocations for capital construction 29,000 million roubles were 
set aside for construction in those areas and only 16,000 million 
roubles for the rehabilitation of the liberated territories. 


Industry.—Industrial output in the “safety zones” on the 
Volga, in the Urals and in Soviet Asia was maintained at a 
high level. Industries previously eVacuated from the western 
provinces were, on the whole, not re-transferred to their old 
sites. They continued to operate in the east, though some 
difficulties seem to have arisen because the evacuated workers 
tended to rush back to their homes after the expulsion of the 
Germans. In the liberated areas, the economic departments 
were chiefly occupied in restoring the flooded coal-pits of the 
Donetz basin and the metal industries of the Ukraine. No 
over-all indices of output were published, but such fragmentary 
data as are available suggest that the output of coal and iron 
and steel in 1944 was only about ro per cent of the total 
production before the invasion. Most of the towns in the freed 
areas were destroyed and depopulated. 


Agriculture.—The state of agriculture in the liberated areas 
was relatively better. The All-Union plan for sowing in 1944 
provided for an increase in .acreage of 7.5 million hectares 
compared with 1943. The planned increase amounted to about 
one-third of the normally cultivated area in the provinces 
concerned. The plan seems to have been carried out. Simul- 
taneously, some of the emergency measures that had been 
adopted in Soviet Asia after the loss of the agricultural areas 
in the west were wound up in 1944. The cultivation of cotton 
was resumed on cotton land that had been turned into rice- 
producing areas in 1942 and 1943. The emergency switch-over 
from spring wheat to winter wheat in Siberia was stopped, and 
farms reverted to more traditional methods of cultivation. 
However, the whole of Soviet farming continued to labour 
under the severe wartime losses of machinery and cattle. The 
shortages of agricultural ‘machinery were partly eased by the 
production of agricultural implements and spare parts to which 
some sections of munition factories were converted. A re- 
distribution of cattle also took place which provided farms in 
the liberated areas with small numbers of animals. A full 
replenishment of agricultural stock will require enormous; im- 
ports after the war. 


Finance.—The table below gives the Budget estimates for 


1943 and 1944. No data about the actual revenues and expendi- 
tures were published. 


(In milliard roubles) 


1943 1944 

inn bbb a0 ade nad ns codaca 210-0 245 -6 
PN BD in even chimbakos cea 71-0 80 -2 
I ig nan a a's hate ane tha 210-0 245 -6 
DN it a Uv inane noetcebdced 124 -7 128 -4 
National economy................ 31-1 44 -7 
Social and cultural development.... 37 -2 51-4 


Lend-Lease deliveries (especially from the USA) reached 
their peak in the past year. Some additions to Russia’s war 
reserves accrued from the capitulation of the satellite countries. 
Rumania, Finland and Hungary undertook to pay reparations 
to Russia (£75 million each) in the course of five years. 


Switzerland 


THE liberation of Western Europe from German occupation 
brought no relief to Switzerland’s economy. The mobilisation of 
an additional number of civilians for the army and the virtual 
standstill of trade with oversea countries imposed new burdens. 
. At the end of the year, Switzerland was still isolated because of 
transport difficulties in France. 


Agriculture—During the 1943-44 agricultural season the 
acreage under cultivation increased by 100 per cent compared 
with 1934. Potato and vegetable crops showed the greatest expan- 
sion, and in 1944 a considerable effort was made to increase the 
acreage under oilseeds. A record crop of sugar beet was lifted in 
1944. The milk and butter production remained satisfactory and 
has become more valuable than ever before. 


Industry—The most characteristic feature of - industrial 
activity, particularly during the second half of the year, was the 
growing shortage of raw materials, particularly coal, iron and 
steel and chemicals. Some of the big towns, such as Ziirich, 
received their last coal supplies from Germany in November, and 
during the cold spell considerable economies in the use of fuel 
and gas were necessary. Switzerland’s export industries were 
forced to put current production into stock, awaiting facilities for 
export. 

._ Foreign Trade.—The impact of the war is shown in the follow- 
ing figures; 


* Dy, 


"but exports are in the neighbourhood of {11 
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Volume Value 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
1938 .. 7,379 O11 1,607 1,317 
1943 .. 3,970 366 1,727 _—1,629 
1944... 2,623: 3305 1,366 1,132 


In other words, imports in 1944 compared with 1938 hag 
decreased by two-thirds in volume, but by only 15 per cent im 
value. Over the same period, exports fell by 50 per cent in 
volume and by 13.3 per cent in value. The volume of imports 
during December 1944 reached its lowest level for the whole 
war at only 10 per cent of the average monthly imports in 1938, 


Finance.—The ordinary budget estimates have been as follows: 
(In million francs) 


Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
1943 ... 364.4 508.0 143.6 
1944 ... 389.3 512.6 123.3 
1945 407.5 §82.5 143.6 


The main financial costs of the war were carried in an extra 
ordinary budget for 1945. This estimated revenue of 385 million 
francs and expenditure of 1,825 millions. The total deficit for 
the financial year 1945 will therefore amount to 1,614 million 
francs. The total national debt will thus have increased t 
roughly 6,500 million francs. In spite of stable wages and slightly 
rising prices, and in spite of increased taxes, savings accounts 
showed a further rise. Notes in circulation increased from 3,006 
million francs at the end of 1943 to 3,550 millions on December 
31, 1944. 


Palestine 


(All currency figures expressed in Palestinian pounds unless 
otherwise indicated.) 
PALESTINE continued during 1944 to enjoy prosperity, and 
at the same time to suffer from an abnormal economy and a 
rising cost of living. The industries fostered by the war were 
still in full operation, although the tide of war receded from 
the Middle East. An estimate of the national income, made in 
1943, showed that it had trebled since 1939, from £30 million 
to £90 million. The income per head had increased in that 
period from £21 to £56. That was not due simply to increased 
costs ; there was an increase of one-third in the volume of pro- 
duction of goods and services. The cost of living and wholesale 
and retail prices reached a level slightly higher than those of 
the previous year. At the same time, the amount of currency 
in circulation and of bank deposits also reached a fresh peak: 
at the end of November the currency amounted to {41 million, 
and the total deposits held by banks and credit cooperative 
societies reached £714 million. 


Finance.—The finances of Government were complicated by 
the policy of granting large subsidies in order to keep down the 
price of the essential foodstuffs, particularly flour, bread and 
meat, with a view to checking a further rise in the cost of 
living. The subsidies amcunted to about £5,000,000 durin 
1944. Another £1,500,000 was zat by Government as cost | 
living allowances to its officers. The expenditure for the financial 
year 1943/44 showed a deficit of over £3,000,000, mainly on 
account of this extraordinary subsidy, and the estimates for 
the current financial year 1944/45 showed a deficit of £3,500,000. 
The Government has, indeed, raised taxes substantially, 
particularly the income tax ; and the tax revenue is expected to 
be £6,750,000, against £5,000,000 in the previous year. The 
yield of income tax in 1943/44 was {2,117,000 against £900,000 
In 1942-43. 

Population.—The population has now reached 1,750,000. The 
increase during the year was mainly due to the higher birth- 
rate, particularly among the Arab population. . Among the 
Moslems, the rate is over 50 per 1,000. Immigration 1s still 
restricted, but was on a rather higher level than in 1943. The 
figure for the first ten months of 1944 was 12,500, against the 
total of 10,000 for 1943. . 


Foreign Trade.—The foreign trade figures are not arti 
muon, 
imports are about £28 million. The eport of citrus fruit, which 
before the war was by far the most important item, 1s still a 
restricted. The principal items are diamonds, of which the = 
is nearly £3,000,000, and potash and other minerals from 4 
Dead Sea, to an amount of about £1,500,000. Textiles “ 
other manufactures are mainly consumed in the home market. 1 
food production there was a notable increase in the quantity 
fish caught both in the sea and the lakes. 


Sweden 


Foreign Trade.—Foreign trade relations with Garment — 
suspended and the first results can be seen in the follo 


es: 
(Million Kronor) 
Imports Exports 
1938 2,068 1,839 
1942 ... 1,770 1,313 
1943 ... 1,818 1,15! 
Rs 1,664 830 


1944 
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The volume of imports and pers decreased more sharply 
in October and November 1944. Imports were only two-thirds 
of the volume for the same months of 1943, and exports dropped 
by 12 per cent. 


Industry.——The typical export industries were to some extent 
forced to put manufactures into stock, especially in the wood 
pulp mills. From January to September 1944, the official index: 
of production remained slightly below the figures for the same 
months of 1943. In October 1944, it rose to 110 (1935 =100) 
against 108 in October 1943. Unemployment, expressed as a 
percentage of the total membership of the trade unions, stood 
at 3.3 per cent in October 1944 against 4.5 in October 1943. 
Production and employment thus showed hardly any change 
during the year. 


Finance.—Budget expenditure pues the five years from July 
1939 to June 30, 1944, amounted to Kr. 19,615 million. This is 
an annual average expenditure of Kr. 3,923 million. Total 
revenue during the same five years amounted to Kr. 11,964 
million. Borrowing on a large scale was needed to cover the 
deficit, and the national debt rose from Kr. 2,634 million on 
June 30 1938 to Kr. 10,495 million at the end of 1944. If 
capital expenditure is excluded, revenue and expenditure were 
as follows during the last two financial years: 


(In Million Kronor) 


Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
1942/43 2,704 4,037 1,333 
1943/44 3,106 4,072 966 


Capital expenditure amounted to Kr. 375 million in 1942 
and Kr. 461 milllion in 1943/44. 5 942/43 


The wholesale price index advanced over the whole war period 
by roughly 79 per cent and the cost of living index by 44 per 
cent. Bank deposits increased during the period from January 
1939 to November 1944 by roughly Kr. 4,000 million to 
Kr, 6,112 million. Notes in circulation advanced correspond- 
ingly from Kr. 1,061 million at the end of 1938 to Kr. 25375 
million at the end of 1944. 


Belgium 


ON September 1, 1944, Allied spearheads crossed the Belgian 
frontier and by the end of the month the country was virtually 
liberated from German occupation. The port of Antwerp was 
opened for traffic some two months later. In December, how- 
ever, the German counter offensive again turned the Ardennes 
into a theatre of war. Fighting on Belgian soil was still in pro- 
gress at the end of the year. 


The last months and weeks before the liberation saw an 
acute shortage of foodstuffs and a general decline in economic 
activity, particularly because of the big evacuation from coastal 
districts and the continued deportation of civilians to Germany. 
Roughly 700,000 Belgians, among them 62,000 prisoners of 
war, were employed in Germany at the time of the liberation. 
In spite of a considerable increase in the acreage under culti- 
vation, the food situation deteriorated again during the spring 
and summer of 1944. Nominal food rations in July, 1944, and at 
the beginning of 1945 were as follows: 


(In Grammes) 


July, 1944. Beginning of 1945 
Bread el ee 250 350 
Margarine per month ...... ISO 
Dried vegetable per month ..._ none 500 
Potatoes per month ......... 9,000 12,000 
Sugar per month ............... 1,000 1,000 
Coffee substitute per month 100 150 


Total imports of all materials into Belgium amounted to 4,000 
‘ons in November and 12,000 tons in December, 1944. Before the 
war, the monthly average of imports amounted to 2} million 
tons. According to Populaire the monthly average during the 
‘ccupation amounted to 350,000 tons. 


Finance.—At the end of 1943, German debts, that is, the 
. of occupation and the clearing debts, carried by the Banque 
Emission had increased to 48,744 million francs. At the end 

ot the occupation, the notes in circulation had reached the record 
¢ of roughly 100,000 million francs. The Budget estimates 
ees under German occupation for 1944 set against a 
oe of 16,737 million francs expenditure of 20,573 millions. 
es - deflationary policy the Belgian Government made a clean 
mee with this ‘financial result of the German occupation. The 
, sm» — circulation were withdrawn and replaced by new ones, 
os ¢ first return of the National Bank of Belgium relating to 
42 uary II, 1945, reveals that the notes in circulation stood at 
ae million francs against 29,776 millions on May 9, 1940, the 
me panes the German attack. A difficult problem which could 
settled immediately is the taxation of war profits made 

reenie German occupation. The new exchange control system 
€s all Belgian nationals to declare their foreign assets, but 


Mon, is no compulsion to sell them to the Government. 
and 


etary agreemen i i itain, France 
Holland” ts were signed with Great Britain, 
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France 


ECONOMIC conditions during the past year were chiefly 
determined by the resumption of hostilities on French soil after 
the Allied landings in Normandy in June. The immediate effect 
of the hostilities was to aggravate the economic plight into 
which France had been plunged during the German occupation. 
In spite of the quick liberation of the country, such improve- 
ment as took place did so slowly, and in many respects the 
Situation deteriorated gravely towards the end of the year. 
Disruption of transport and shortages of coal and of raw 
materials were responsible for. an acute paralysis of production 
and distribution. In addition, 1,200,000 houses had been 
comes in France from the beginning of the war to the end 
of 1944. 


Transport.—In September, only 2,000 locomotives were in 
service, compared with 16,000 in normal times, Towards the 
end of the year the number of locomotives in use rose to 6,000, 
but a very high proportion of these were used for military 
purposes. The total number of civilian lorries decreased from 
520,000 before the war to 192,000 in 1944;-and most of these 
were worn out or not used because of the lack of tyres. The 
tonnage of the French merchant fleet dropped from 2,900,000 
before the war to 850,000. Destroyed railway lines, bridges and 
roads completed the picture of transport disruption. 


Industry.—It is estimated that about 75 per cent of French 
industrial capacity was left intact, though even “ intact” indus- 
trial equipment was naturally worn out. But actual output was, 
on the whole, only a small fraction of the pre-war totals. Coal 
output, extremely low immediately after the liberation, was 
stepped up to about 25 million tons in December, but about one- 
third of this was used for military purposes. The motor-car 
industry worked at very low pressure, producing less than 
2,000 cars in December, though a rapid expansion of output was 
being planned for 1945. The production of armaments was 
resumed on a very limited scale. The output of steel in December 
was about 8 per cent of normal. The situation in the light 
industries was illustrated by the fact that the total textile output 
in 1944 was 27,000 tons, compared with 270,000 before the war 3 
there was a complete lack of raw materials and the textile 
industry used substitutes almost exclusively. 


Agriculture.—Farming suffered less than industry, though 
the cattle population decreased and agricultural machinery was 
worn out. There was also an acute shortage of fertilisers. Even 
so, the wheat crop in 1944—6.5 million tons—was higher than 
in previous years, although it was still about 25 per cent 
below the pre-war average. Food stocks were almost com- 
pletely exhausted. The serious food situation which prevailed 
in some parts of France was caused not by any real food deficit 
in the country as a whole, but by the insuperable distribution 
difficulties and by the disappearance of large quantities of food 
into the black market. 


Finance.—The rate of exchange was fixed at 200 francs to 
the pound and at 15 francs to 1 Reichsmark (in Alsace- 
Lorraine). The currency in circulation increased from 572 
milliard francs in the beginning of the year to 640 milliards in 
October. By the end of the year it fell back to 572 milliard 
francs. It was estimated that nearly one-third of the banknotes 
was hoarded, chiefly by peasants. The Government undertook 
no drastic deflationary measures. The one large financial opera- 
tion that was undertaken—the 3 per cent Liberation Loan—was 
over-subscribed and brought in 162 milliard francs. No total 
figures about the Budget for 1944 were published. 


Wages and Prices.—Prices continued to show a sharp infla- 
tionary trend, but no precise indices were available. The wages 
of manual workers were increased by 40 per cent soon after 
the liberation. The salaries of civil servants were increased by 
30 per cent. Compared with 1939, wages were nearly doubled, 
but the rise in wages was much smaller than the rise in prices. 


Germany 


By the end of 1944, southern Italy, France, Belgium, southern 
Holland, the north-eastern tip of Norway, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, the greater part of Hungary, the western Russian 
provinces, eastern Poland and Finland were lost to the German 
war economy. Sweden suspended exports to Germany and 
Switzerland’s foreign trade with Germany decreased. Allied air 
activity over Germany, particularly near the: western frontier, 
grew in intensity. The successive territorial losses and the fact 
that virtually the whole of Germany had come into the effective 
bombing zone enforced radical restrictions in Germany’s war 
economy. After the abortive conspiracy of generals and officers 
of the Wehrmacht and the attempted assassination of Hitler 
on July 20, 1944, a comprehensive political purge was carried 
out. Dr. Goebbels was appointed Reich Commissioner for total 
mobilisation for war At short intervals the civil and military 
administration of Germany was severely reduced. Compulsory 
labour service was extended to the older groups of women and 
men; and under a new service decree the auxiliary services 
in the Wehrmacht employed girls. Civilian life came virtually 
to a standstill, and the proclamation of the Volkssturm put 
the entire male population under military discipline. There were 
long periods of chaotic conditions behind the various fronts and 
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inside Germany. Military disasters and political difficulties 
followed each other in short succession, but by the end of the 
year the severely reduced German war economy had partially 
recovered, 


Agriculture—The cereal harvest was smalier than in 1943. 
The potato crop improved, but there was no increase in the 
yield of oilseeds in spite of a larger acreage. For the first time 
since the beginning of the war milk yields declined. Lack of 
animal feeding-stuffs made a new reduction of the number of 
pigs necessary. The bread ration was reduced from 54 pounds 
per weck to 4.9 pounds for the normal consumer. As a result 
of the air war and the retreats on all fronts transport difficulties 
interfered at times with the distribution of foodstuffs. The 
industry suffered from another reduction in the supply of 
fertilisers, and the authorities could only maintain the bulk of 
the rations by forcing peasants to deliver beyond their quotas, 
which meant :n most parts of Germany smaller rations for 
the agricultural population. 

Industry.—During the year Germeny lost the supplies of 
Russian iron and manganese ore, Rumanian oil, French 
iron ore and bauxite, and a number of essential minerals in 
other countries. Industrial production, however, was maintained 
on a high level. The evacuation of fectories from the west to 
central and eastern Germany continued, and a number of war 
factories were placed underground. The dispersal of factories 
over the countryside away from large towns reached a new 
peak during the year. All non-essential industries were closed 
down, and the most stringent economies in the use of raw 
materials were enforced by special engineers. Foreign workers, 
especially Russians and Poles, were given a new status, and the 
so-called homework carried out by whole families was used 
for the assembly of all kinds of war material. The influx of 
refugees from formerly occupied countries; the extension of 
compulsory labour to older classes of men and women; the 
comb-out of the civil administration ; and another concentration 
of retail trade and banking and insurance—alt prevented an 
acute shortage of workers. But the growing demands of the 
Wehrmacht reduced the percentage of German workers if war 
factories. At some places more than half the workers are 
foreigners. 

No changes in industrial organisation were apparent. The 
“Committees” and “Rings” introduced by Minister Speer 
have virtually replac:d the industrial associations. The Economic 
Groups and cartels have become purely statistical and advisory 
bodies. All industrial activities are directly controlled by technical 
engineers. 
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Finance and Prices.—The fundamental principle; _,, 
Germany’s methods of financing war remained unchanged F 
prices and wages stop, although modified in some instances 
still effective. The wholesale price index advanced over the \" 
by one per cent, and the combined index of wholesale peices ent 
the cost of living had increased by roughly Io per cent from 
August, 1939, to the end of 1944. This is, however, no reflection 
of the actual changes in the value of goods and services The 
complicated system of price subsidies obscures the real position 
of prices and wages. 


The capital markets have only a nominal existence. The 
turnover of shares and other securities is negligible, and the 
bulk of loans and Treasury bonds comes from _ institutions! 
savings. During the whole war up to the end of 1944 the 
number of savings books increased from 40 to 60 million, and 
total savings, apart from ordinary bank deposits, had risen 
during the same period from Rm. 20,000 million to Rm. 80,00 
million. The accelerated accumulation of war debts reflects the 
great strain on Germany’s war economy. In spite of the stil) 
effective control of prices and wages, and in spite of a decreasing 
over-all production, the course of the national debt has been 
as follows: 


REICH DEBT 
(Rm. Milliards) 
August December December 
31; 1939 31, 1943 31, 1044 
Long-term debt ...... 25.01 110.8 136.1 
Short-term debt ...... 12.32 144.2 212.0 
Total debt ......:..... 37.33 255.0 348.1 


In other words, during five years of war Germany's debt 
increased by 900 per cent. More important, the tendency to 
resort to short-term borrowing grew the longer the war lasted. 
In December, 1944, short-term debts formed 60.9 per cent of 
the total debt, against 56.6 per cent at the end of 1943 and 
§0.0 per cent at the end of 1941. Total revenue remained un- 
changed during the last three years, but during the past year 
Germany lost that considerable part of its finances which was 
provided by’ occupation costs and direct requisitioning in 
occupied countries. 

Notes in circulation show the same accelerated increase 
during 1944. At the end of the year they had risen to Rm. §0.100 
million, or roughly five times their total in August, 1939. Last 
year’s increase amounted to Rm. 16,416 million, against 
Rm. 9,308 million during 1943 and Rm. 5§,05¢ million in 1942. 


Industry and Trade 


Foodstufts 


THE Ministry of Food concluded in 1944 a-number of long- 
term agreements for the supply of meat, bacon, dairy products 
and sugar, some of them operative for the four years from 1944 
to 1948. It seems probable that the amount of these livestock 
products available for export from’ the chief producing countries 
will be substantially lower in 1945 than in the last two years. 
In North America, higher cereal prices in 1942-3 reduced the 
margin of profit on livestock enterprises and livestock numbers, 
particularly of pigs and hens, showed a downward tendency in 
the early months of 1944. Production of cereals, and therefore 
of livestock products, in Australia and Argentina were seriously 
affected by the prolonged droughts of 1943 and 1944. Changes 
in domestic food rations in Britain are given on page 11; the 
rationing system was little altered during 1944. 


Imports 


Cereais.—The following statistics of wheat production and 
stocks in the four major exporting countries are compiled from 
the Corn Trade News :— 

(Million bushels) 
Estimated Stocks on 


Production July/Aug. 1 


i | 
| 1942/5 | 1943/4 1944/5 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 








pear es es | 981 | 939 , 1079 | 618 

UR 0 xk ie chcuiientiig 593 294 | #4448 | #601 

IID 0:05 on csonins | 235 {; 250 156 270 

Australia.............. | 152 |, 109 50 | 187 
Deled ix oases. | 1,961 | 1,492 1,733 1,676 | 987 | 0752 








During 1943, the use of wheat, to feed the abnormally large 
population of livestock in these countries led to a sharp reduc- 
tion in the heavy stocks carried over from the bum crops 
harvested in 1942. This trend was reversed in 1944; od higher 

ces for all types of cereals reduced the level of profits derived 
rom livestock enterprises. and the numbers of livestock showed 


v P.* decline. But wheat cqnsumption remained at a high level, and 


— 


kia 





it is probable that the carry-over of wheat at mid-1945 will be 
considerably smaller than at mid-1944. The United States har- 
vested a record crop of more than 1,000 million bushels from 
66.7 million acres, with the high average yield of 17 bushel 
per seeded acre. With this crop in reserve, it is likely that the 
United States will again be an exporter of wheat, after retaining 
net imports of nearly 100 million bushels in 1943-44. The goal 
for 1945 has been set at 68.6 million acres ; price-support a 
at not less than 90 per cent of “ parity” have been guarantee 1 
for the crops harvested in the two calendar years after the 
of hostilities. Prices, which rose to high levels in the spring © 
1944, tended to fall with the good prospects of the current crop, 
and fluctuated around 1} dollars per bushel at the end of ~ 
In Canada there was a good yield of 19.5 bushels per acre, fi 
the resulting wheat crop of 453 million bushels should be s - 
cient to meet all requirements both at home and abroad — 
much reduction in stocks. Canadian exports of wheat and a 
(in terms of wheat) totalled 340 million bushels in the year “~~ 
ing July, 1944, compared with 215 million bushels mm © 
previous season. While exports to the USA from the 1944 oe 
are most unlikely to approach the 150 million bushels so a 
1943-44, it is possible that Canadian ttade with Continen 
Europe will be again revived. The wheat market at aes 
was closed in September, 1943: during the whole ete 
Canadian wheat was sold to the Allies at 125 cents per 0°" 
but this price was increased early in 1945 by successive steps - 
kc. per bushel per oe The price to other countries rose 
1soc. per bushel in February, 1945. : E : 
The whole agricultural output of Australia was imperilled © 
the disastrous droughts experienced in 1943 and 1944. 
wheat crop being harvested at the end of the latter = ~ 
estimated at $0 million bushels cnly, and it is expected t : . 
scarcity of other feed grains will result in a heavy call = . fone 
accumulated from earlier harvests. Until this calamity, Se 
tralian Government had restricted wheat production, by : 
of acreage quotas and other measures, in order 10 Lasers oa 
accumulation of wheat that could not be shipped in times bushels 
for the current harvest, the price paid for the first 300%, fivered 
sold per farm remains at 3s. 10d. per bushel, for wheat a ol 
in bulk at country sidings; for the next season, all — ve 
restrictions have been removed and the Federal Gove steed 
have offered an increase of 3d. per bushel in the suam 
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price, 10 apply to all the crop. The current cereal crops in 
Argentina were also seriously affected by drought, but consider- 
able stocks had been accumulated from previous harvests, and 
total supplies available in 1944-5 are likely to be more than 
sufficient to meet the probable demand. Exports of wheat, which 
reached nearly 70 million bushels in the calendar year 1943, rose 
further to 93 million bushels in 1944, owing to increased trade 
with other South American countries and with Spain. The price 
paid to farmers by the Grain Board for wheat was raised by 
1 peso to 9 pesos per quintal for the current wheat crop ; 
higher prices than this were secured by the Grain Board for 
wheat exported, but a large quantity of wheat was sold cheaply 
on the domestic market for fuel and industrial uses. After a 
moderate maize crop of 320 million bushels in 1943-4, the 
current crop is estimated at about 112 million bushels, only 
slightly larger than the disastrous season of 1942-3, when 
71 million bushels were harvested. 


Meat and Dairy Produce.—The Ministry of Food announced 
a number of long-term contracts for the supply to the Allied 
Nations of meat and dairy produce, in conjunction with the 
guaranteed market offered to the British farmers for their output 
of milk and fat stock (except pigs) during the four years 1944 
to 1948. All exports from Australia and New Zealand of beef, 
mutton, lamb, butter and cheese are now covered by contracts 
running to 1948, and similar agreements, but for two years only, 
were made for pigmeat and eggs. The Canadian Government 
undertook to supply not less than §0 million Ib. of beef in each 
of the years 1944 and 1945, while the Ministry of Food agreed 
to purchase all beef available up to a maximum of 112 million Ib. 
in 1944 and 134.4 million lb. in 1945. In both Canada and 
the United States livestock populations were lower at the end 
of 1944 than a year before; the output of pigmeat in par- 
ticular will be considerably smaller in 1945 than in 1944. The 
number of pigs on Canadian farms, which increased from 
7.75 million in December, 1942, to 9.47 million a year later, fell 
to less than § million at the end of 1944; sales for home con- 
sumption were restricted from September onwards in order to 
maintain exports to Britain, which had been promised by the 
Canadian Government under the contract negotiated in 1943. 


Home Production 


THE following table summarises the main changes in British 
agriculture since 1939:— 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, U.K 
(4th June Returns) 
































: | 

| | | 1944 (Preliminary) 
| . pomannapieai 
| 1939 | 1941 1943 eer 
| change 
i on 1939 

000 Acres | 
WOE sittin seb ences as | 1,766 | 2,265 3,464 3,230 | + 82-9 
UMD cxcassiio te aces os 1,013 1,475 1,786 1,980 | + 95-5 
SO si skev ne kpicibne nes 2,427 3,951 3,680 3,684 + 51-8 
Mixed Corn and Rye....... 103 595 636 551 | +435°0 
Total Grain 2... ......06. 5,308 | 8,285 | 9,566 | 9,446 | + 78-0 
Pulse for Fodder........... 172 | 259 | 314, 347 | +101-7 
ONION «is oihikn cinsnc vn | 704 | 1,123 | 1,391 | 1,421 | +101-8 
Roots for Fodder .. 2.2... 943 | 1104 | 1116 | 1,136 | + 20-5 
IN, Seep aR 345 351 417 | 434 | + 25:8 
Vegetables for Humans... . 280 | 349 | 375 | 466 | + 66-4 
POR sfasuhebbaduaater dass 26 | 157 | él | 200 | +669-2 
Total Tillage (a)........... | 8,813 | 12,714 | 14,502 | 14,617 | + 65-9 
Temporary Grass.........:. | 4,093 3,526 4,217 4,752 | + 16-1 
Total BUMIT 6 citins asa 0 | 12,906 16,240 18,719 19,369 | + 50:2 
Permanent Grass .......... | 18,773 15,114 12,319 11,698 | — 37:7 
Total Crops and Grass... | 31,679 | 31,353 | 31,038 | 31,068 | — 1-9 
ough Grazings ........... | 16,539 | 17,003 17,117 | 17,172 |} + 3:8 
aseninliesiineeaiiatpnniiicevenisioey as = seiscpaiiieigiaiinicii 

000 Head 

Cows and Heifers in Milk and | | 
Oil enecessereeeeee eee es | 3,885 | 3,988 | 4,324 | 4,377 | + 10-2 
eect. eT ee ee | 4,987 4,952 | 4,935 | 5,169 | + 36 
POR... 8b | 8,872 8,940 | 9,259 | 9,546 | + 7-6 
BD «oss saan s<eni trees | 26,887 | 22,257 | 20,383 | 20,340 | — 24-4 
PBS oo acne eew erase eenn cs 4,394 2,558 1,829 1,875 | — 57°35 
Poultry Dicken auk 74,357 | 62,059 | 50,729 | 55,206 | — 25-8 
EE v5 d6 BiG ocak ch 1,079 957 918 | — 14:9 


| 1,054 | 





\@) including other crops and bare fallow.. (6) On agricultural holdings only. 
During 1944, greater emphasis was placed on increasing and 
improving the output of liveStock products. Nine centres for 
the artificial insemination of cattle were set up in 1943 and 1944, 
mainly under the control of the Milk Marketing Board. As part 
3 the four-year guarantee of markets and prices for milk and 
at stock, prices of fat sheep were raised by 14d. per lb. from 
July, and those for fat cattle by 2s. per live cwt. According 
‘o the agreement reached at the end of 1943, after an increase 
in the national minimum wage, the acreage subsidy for wheat 
of the 1944 harvest was raised from £3 to £4 per acre, with a 
corresponding reduction in price ; the maximum price of malt- 
je barley was reduced by 2s. 6d. to 25s. per cwt. After a 
urther §s. rise in wages, granted by the Central Wages Board 
at the end of 1944, the Government engaged in discussions 
With representatives of the farmers on recent changes in total 


=m receipts and net incomes. During most of the year, recruit- 
€nt to the Land Army was restricted to milkers and other 
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special occupations. Great efforts were made to enlist volunteers 
to help with the harvest, which was attended by some of the 
worst weather known since the war. A very mild winter was 
followed by a long spring drought, which caused in some areas 
severe shortages of water. From early in August rain was almost 
continuous in most areas until November; there were great 
difficulties in East Anglia in lifting beet and potatoes, and the 
sudden onset of cold weather at the end of November further 
damaged those potatoes which were still in the field or not fully 
clamped. In the north and west, conditions were similar and the 
harvesting was prolonged and difficult. 

The price indices calculated by the Ministry of Agriculture 
for farm produce in 1944 are given below: — 


INDICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRICES: ENGLAND AND WALES 


CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION) 


(1927-29= 100) 











1938 1944 
Commodity - — — a 

Average March june Sept. | Dec. 
NR anicecsasansa cece 94 | 185% | 193° 168* { 177° 
Rts. 55 sca ae 84 | 253 266 | 211 225 
ye Caimi gies 9: 1% 1%: | 179 193 
I 87 170* 185* 140* 156* 
tS 95 144 143 143 | 138 
Ro s0.ereper seve uns 77 =| 114 122 lig | = (104 
I y's, 2h cos webins 69 122 126 139 | 136 
NN ce 70 124 130 129 | 128 
Ns fais os ass temo ‘ 84 148 se tl Ua TC 
ee 85 | 221 206 “t+ 154 | 137 
7 eae gerae : 102 | 206* 175* 171* | 214° 
Cereals and farm crops..... 86 193* 204* 166* | 179% 

Livestock and livestock pro- { 
WRG x 0s hi cowed dssaee 88 174* 162* 155* | 168* 
General Indext..........-. . ae 178* 171* 171* 


157* 


i 


* Provisional. 

+ Including acreage payments based on estimated quantities sold. 

t General Index includes potatoes, but no correction for seasonal variation is 
made for this commodity. 


Rationing 


THE principal rations were little changed in 1944. The weekly 
allowance of cheese was reduced from 3 oz. to 2 oz. from 
April 2nd to October 15th; the number of “ points ” available 
in each four-weekly period was raised from 20 to 24 on the first 
of these dates. The jam ration was raised from I to 2 Ib. per 
person per period from April 30th to August 15th, and cach 
person was also allowed 1 lb. of sugar for jam-making in the 
fruit season. Owing to the seasonal variation in milk production, 
the minimum allowance to the non-priority consumer was raised 
from 2 to 2} pints weekly on April 16th, and to 4 pints weekly 
on May 7th ; it was again reduced to 2} pints on July 2nd, and 
to 2 pints from November 5th. The bacon ration was raised 
from 4 to 6 oz. weekly for eight weeks from July 23rd. The 
other rations, which remained urchanged, were butter 2 02z., 
margarine 4 0z., cooking fats 2 oz., meat Is. 2d., tea 2 oz. per 
person per week. During the year, non-priority consumers 
rectived about 30 eggs each ; the allocation to priority consumers 
remained at the rate of three per week. From December roth, 
persons over 70 years of age were allowed an extra I oz. of tea 
per week. During the week before Christmas the following addi- 
tions were made to the usual rations: meat, 8d.; sugar, 3 Ib.; 
margarine, 8 oz.; children under 18 were given an extra 4 Ib. of 
sweets as well. 


Price Control 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in his Budget 
speech in April that in order to reduce the subsidies on food 
prices the cost-of-living index would be allowed to rise gradually 
from its existing level of 25-30 per cent to 30-35 per cent above 
the figure reached in September, 1939. In answer to a question 
in the House of Commons in October, it was stated that the 
total subsidies paid to stabilise food prices were then running 
at £214 million a year: the principal items were: bread, flour 
and oatmeal, £64 million; meat, £23 million; potatoes, 
£27 million; eggs and sugar, £15 million each; milk, £17 
million ; cheese, £3,000,000 ; other items, £50 million, including 
school and cheap milk schemes. 

The index of retail food prices, as calculated by the Ministry 
ef Labour, is given below :— 








INDEX OF RETAIL Foop PRICES 
ee Sy Pott 
} Sept., | Dec., 4 Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Jan., 
1939 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 |; 1944 1945 
Wea MRC ee eee Ren ee P ee eee 
July, 1914=100...... ; 138 168 | 168 168 { 169 | 168 168 
Sept., 1939=100...... 100 122 122 422 | 122 |; #1122 122 





' 
' j 


Except for seasonal variations in the price of potatoes, the prices 
of the major foods included in the index were unchanged during 
the year. 
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Raw Materials 


THE improvement in the raw material supplies of the United 
Nations which became noticeable in the latter months of 1943 
gathered momentum during 1944. Rarely had essential pro- 
grammes to be curtailed for lack of raw materials, although 
in a number of instances shortage of labour, and sometimes also 
of plant, delayed or restricted the conversion of raw materials 
into such semi-finished products as steel-plate and aluminium- 
plate. The list of materials still scarce in 1944 is short, com- 
prising, in the main, crude rubber, hard hemp, tin, timber, 
paper, some chemicals and coal. 


Coal 


FALLING coal production in 1944 once more proved to be one 
of the most serious problems which the nation had to face. The 
increased demand for coal, especially for operational purposes 
after the invasion of France, was not matched by a corresponding 
imcrease in output. On the contrary, output declined steadily 
throughout the year, in spite of the measures taken by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power to increase productivity and to 
maintain the industry’s man-power. The total production of 
saleable coal in 1944 was only 185.5 million tons, compared with 
194.5 million tons in 1943. Opencast operations were more 
satisfactory ; but an increase fram 4.4 million tons to 8.6 million 
tons fell far short of the estimated 10-12 million tons. 

Output per manshift at the coal face showed little change ; 
it averaged 2.72 tons, as against 2.75 tons in 1943; but the 
number of shifts worked at the coal face per week fell from 
4.75 to 4.60, and the rate of absenteeism at the coal face increased 
from 15.1 per cent to 16.3 per cent for the whole of 1944, and 
to 17.4 per cent (of which 1o per cent was involuntary and 7.4 
per cent voluntary) in the second half of the year. There was 
& Grop ih the average output per person empicycd from 275 tons 
to 261 tons, representing, on the basis of the slightly increased 
manpower employed (710,000, compared with 707,800), a loss 
in 1944 of approximately 10 million tons compared with 1943. 
It should, however, be noted that the increase in manpower 
was largely accounted for by the introduction of non-miners 
(optants and “Bevin” boys, who entered the industry under 
the ballot scheme introduced in January), whose contribution to 
production was very slight. Moreover, the “ effective” man- 
power was considerably below the nominal labour force, since 
im any one week about §0,000 men were absent through sick- 
ness, accidents or other causes. Another factor accounting for 
the reduced output per manshift was the declining proportion 
of face-workers to other workers; by the end of 1944 face- 
workers represented only 37 per cent of the total number of 
miners. The industry had little to complain of in the supply 
transport facilities, but many of the other factors which normally 
have adverse effects on production were more marked. There 
was an increase compared with 1943 of 114 per cent (over 
800,000 tons) in the tonnage lost through recognised holidays ; 
the loss through disputes was trebled, exceeding 3,000,000 tons, 
against just over a million tons in 1943 (prolonged stoppages in 
the South Wales and Yorkshire coalfields in the early months of 
the year being mainly responsible), while from all causes other 
than absenteeism the loss was nearly 3} million tons greater than 
im 1943. 

The Ministry of Fuel tried to meet the critical situation in 
two ways—by increasing the efficiency of the industry and by 
restricting consumption. Early in the year pits were grouped 
and placed under the supervision of 61 Production Directors, 
appointed with the function of raising operational efficiency ; 
wages were almost doubled from their pre-war level, and an 
agreement was reached in April which stabilised them until 
1948 ; steps were taken to accelerate the rate of mechaniSation, 
including the installation of American appliances wherever prac- 
ticable ; and the miners’ leaders co-operated with the Ministry of 
Fuel in appealing to the workers to intensify their efforts and to 
reduce the rate of absenteeism. In October the Government 
appointed a committee of mining engineers under the chairman- 
ship of Mr C. Reid, Production Director of the Ministry of 
Fuek to examine the technique of production from coal face to 
railway wagon and to make recommendations which would both 
contribute to immediate problems and enable the formulation 
of a longer-term policy for the mining industry. The Govern- 
ment, however, persistently refused, in spite of pressure inside 
and outside Parliament, to publish the report of US mining 
experts on the technical efficiency of the industry. 

In order to restrict consumption, the deliveries to industrial 
undertakings were cut by 10 per cent after December, 1943, 
and the maximum allowances to householders were reduced. 
In spite of these restrictions, consumption at approximately 
19§ million tons still exceeded production by 9-10 million tons, 
and this gap had to be filled by the supply of 7.3 million tons 
of er coal and by the withdrawal of 2} million tons from 
STOCKS. 

The fall in production was accompanied by a more than 
proportionate rise in costs and prices. To discharge liabilities in 
the administration of the Coal Charges account which had been 
accruing throughout 1943 the pithead price was raised by roughly 
38. per ton as from February rst, and by an additional 4s. from 
August Ist, to meet the cost of the Porter minimum wage, over- 
time, and holiday-with-pay awards (which yielded the miners 


an advance of 1s. 3d. per shift), and of the four-year Stabilisation 
agreement (which gave the workers another 1s. 4d. per shift) 
and to repay Treasury advances. Mainly as a result of these 
changes the pithead costs in the September quarter amounted 
to 33s. 44d. per ton, compared with 28s. 2d. in the Corresponding 
period of 1943, and the pithead price was increased in the same 
period from 28s. 11d. to 34s. 6d. Earnings per manshift increased 
from 19s. Id. in 1943 to 22s. 2}d. in the September quarter, by 
the average credit balance remained practically unchanged at 
about Is. per ton. The coal charges levy was raised during the 
year from §s. to 2s. per ton on sales, and at the latter rate it 
represented a revenue of over £100 million per annum. 

Good progress continued with the improvements in miners 
welfare and working conditions. Fatal accidents in 1944 
were the lowest for many years, but the number of ming 
accidents, especially from falls of ground, showed a disturbing 
tendency to increase. Pneumoconiosis cases caused some con. 
cern, especially in Wales. 

Increasing attention was paid during the year to the long- 
term reorganisation of the industry. In May the Mining Associa- 
tion appointed Mr Robert Foot as their chairman in succession 
to Sir Evan Williams, and invited’ him to draft a scheme 
for the reorganisation of the mines. Mr Foot’s plan, which 
provides for the establishment of a Central Coal Board con- 
sisting of owners’ representatives to run the industry, was 
issued in January, 1945, and accepted by the Mining Association 
in March, 1945. In the meantime, the miners’ executive decided 
in August, 1944, to merge their district associations into a new 
national organisation ; this decision was accepted by a ballot 
of all miners in October. The National Union of Mineworkers 
formally came into existence on January I, 1945, and one of 
its first tasks was to prepare a scheme for the organisation of 
the industry under public ownership, due this spring. 

Oil 

For the first time since 1942 the oil industry attained ‘a new 
production record in 1944. In the United States production of 
crude oil advanced by over It per cent on the year to a total 
of 1,678 million barrels. Production outside the United States 
increased, especially in Venezuela—where the oil law of 1943 
encouraged the oil companies—and the Near as well as Middle 
East. It can reasonably be taken for granted that the minimum 
output of the world outside the United States was 800 million 
barrels. This would put total ‘world output in 1944 at between 
2,400 million and 2,500 million barrels, compared with the 
previous maximum of 2,245 million barrels reached in 1942. 

Despite this record supply of new oil, civilian allocations 
remained as tight as ever, being in this country one-eighth of 
pre-war civilian consumption, and in the United States just over 
one-third of pre-war consumption. The United Nations require 
1,600,000 barrels of oil products daily for strictly military pur- 
poses, and other essential demands, including those of war 
industries and ship bunkers, reach about three and a-half times 
the amount needed for strictly military purposes. This would 
seem to indicate a demand of well over 2,500 million barrels 
per annum. Every attempt is, therefore, being made to push 
production in 1945 above the 1944 rate. : ; 

Oil prices and the oil control measures remained virtually 
unchanged in 1944, both here and in the United States. Any ou 
review for 1944, however, would be ircomplete without reference 
to two developments. In August, 1944, the United States and 
British Governments concluded a petroleum agreement with 4 
view to furthering the interests of both producers and con- 
sumers of oil by securing ample supplies at reasonable prices, 
as well as by the use of sound engineering practices in the 
development and exploitation of oil resources. The agreement, | 
which was an endeavour to translate the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter into practice, was at a later stage to be extended to 4 
world agreement. In its original form, however, the agreement 
came up against the determined opposition of the US oil industry 
and of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. yf 
sions will be held with the British Government, and it is likely. 
that a revised agreement will be ratified in 1945. ; the 

The second development is a United Kingdom affair. In . 
autumn of 1944 the British Government lifted the rg , 
restrictions on the results of the oil search in Britain, which - 
been resumed a few years before the war and intensified me 
war broke out. This search has been successful beyond yang od 
tions, and a sizeable field, situated near Eakring, between + of 
tingham and Lincoln, has been found. Another British ood 
time oil development, revealed in January, 1945, 1S - n 
struction in this country since 1941 of a vast net © i wi b 
connected pipelines, a thousand miles long and studde 
secret underground storage tanks. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


Propuction of all non-ferrous metals declined during. ts 
Apart from the fact that some Government contracts, = Gentes 
maximum produttion, were revised or cancelled, Opies States 
producers of copper, lead and zinc, and extra-Unit - 
producers of tin (but not so much of the other three 7 
suffered from an acute shortage of miners. Nevertheless, 
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of metals accumulated in the earlier part of the year. 


ane che autumn of 1944, when an intensification of war pro- 
en was decided upon in the United States, some with- 
ctio! 


drawals from the reserves became inevitable. The supply posi- 
jon, on the whole, was more or less good throughout the year. 

The main interest of the metal trade in 1944 was directed 
wards the future. The British Government’s non-ferrous 
pore contracts came up for renewal at the beginning of 
Se sember. The agreements for lead and zinc were extended 
without change for one year. The new agreement for copper 
was limited to five months, and terminated at the end of January, 
1945. An immediate and sharp reduction in the Empire output 
_which had declined slightly in 1944—was avoided by the 
willingness of the United States Government to acquire the 
Empire copper thus freed until March 31, 1945, a time-limit 
which is likely to be extended. UK copper stocks must have 
attained a high rate, for average yearly retained imports in 
the four years from 1940 to 1943 totalled 465,000 long tons per 
annum against the annual average from 1935 to 1938 of 262,000 
tons. While the producers of copper and zinc, and to a lesser 
extent of lead, are inclined to think about possible future need 
to curtail their production until the end-war stocks have been 
absorbed—or locked up—active preparations were continued in 
1944 to resume tin production in the Far East as soon as the 
producing regions are liberated. These preparations are being 
conducted by the industry, co-ordinated through the Malayan 
Chamber of Mines, and are supported by the Colonial Office. 
Tin production outside the Pacific area appears to have declined 
in 1944, but no official figures are available. The tin supply 
position of the United Nations, however, remained sufficientl 

sound, as supplies of secondary tin were large and the U 
Government still has a substantial tin reserve. Prices for copper, 
tin, lead and zinc, both here and in the United States, remained 
unchanged throughout 1944 and there were no changes in the 
control systems. 


Light Metals.—Production of aluminium and magnesium in 
1944 was well below the all-time peaks of 1943, as a number 
of reduction works in the United States, Canada and this country 
were closed owing to the surplus of supplies. From the spring 
of 1944 onwards some light metals were made available for 
civilian research to facilitate the development of post-war 
models. In November the Ministry of Aircraft production 
freed some supplies of light metals for regular civilian consump- 
tion and for re-stocking. In February, 1945, the price of alumi- 
nium was reduced from £110 to £85 per ton delivered con- 
sumers’ works, which equals roughly the United States price of 
15 cents per Ib ex producers’ works. , 


Textile Raw Materials 


Wuite home prices of wool remained unchanged throughout 
the year, cotton prices for all growths were raised by 4}d. per 
lb. (making American middling 12.75d per lb.) during April. 
The increase reflected higher import costs, and was large because 
in the preceding year the Ministry of Supply had, in the face 
of rising prices overseas, repeatedly reduced home prices with 
a view to keeping down the cost-of-living index. Although cotton 
consumption in this country and some other extra-United States 
areas in 1944 showed its first increase since the outbreak of war, 
world consumption continued to decline because consumption 
in the United States, owing to labour shortage in the cotton 
mills, continued to contract. The latest estimates for the 1943-44 
cotton season (ended July 1, 1944) suggest a world production 
figure of 25,928,000 bales, against 26,624,000 bales in the pre- 
vious season, World consumption amounted to 24,400,000 bales, 
‘gainst 24,799,000 bales in the previous season, while world 
carry-overs on August I, 1944, were 25,800,000 bales, a new 
all-time maximum against 23,586,000 bales a year before. In 
the last five months of 1944 there were distinct signs that world 
consumption had passed its “low” and was rising again despite 
the still disappointing trend in the United States. On the other 
hand, production is likely in 1944-45 to rise more steeply than 
consumption, Apart from the excellent US crop—despite the 
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small acreage it is expected fo be 12,359,000 bales—several 
extra-United States producing regions recorded better crops. 
There seems tobe, therefore, all probability that world carry- 
overs wiil rise to new heights this season. Some producing coun- 
tries show, indeed, considerable concern about their future selling 
Opportunities, and late in March, 1945, some international cotton 
discussions were to take place in Washington. The prospects for 
an international agreement, however, appear to be slight. 

For wool, the main trends were not changed during the year. 
Stocks are still accumulating, and by the end of the 1944-45 
season (Jume 30, 1945) are expected to reach a total of 
over 10 million bales, of which three-quarters will 
be controlled by the British Government. 

Amongst other textile materials no major changes have been 
recorded during 1944. Silk and hemp—both the soft and hard 
varieties—remained relatively scarce. Although supplies show a 
steady and gradual improvement, the increases are readily 
absorbed for essential purposes. The East African sisal contracts 
of the Ministry of Supply have been extended until two years 
after the end of the war against Japan, or, on six months’ notice 
trom the Government, until two years after the end of the war 
with Germany. At the annual meeting of Sisal Estates, Ltd., in 
February, 1945, the chairman said that in 1943 East Africa pro- 
duced 131,500 tons of sisal, which is slightly more than the 
last—and best—pre-war figure. In 1944 production may have 
improved, both qualitatively and quantitatively, although official 
figures are not yet available. 


Rubber 


CRUDE rubber remained extremely scarce throughout 1944 as in 
1943. On three occasions during the year the Combined Raw 
Materials Board issued reminders, declaring that rubber stocks 
had fallen to their lowest level of the war and stressing the 
need for utmust economy. Shipments of newly produced crude 
rubber were disappointing. In Ceylon production during the 
vear was hampered by adverse weather, which is estimated to 
have led to a loss in production of at least 10,000 tons, reducing 
the Ceylon output for the year probably to less than 100,000 
tons. Brazilian shipments, too, were disappointing, and appear 
to have been well below 30,000 tons. The output of synthetic 
rubber showed a steep advance and for the first time met all 
requirements. The United States now has plants capable of 
producing 1,000,000 short tons of synthetic rubber yearly, and 
its actual production in 1944 totalled 763,000 short tons, of 
which some 85,000 tons have been placed at the disposal of this 
country. Total rubber consumption in the United States in 
1944 reached 710,000 short tons, of which 80 per cent was 
synthetic rubber. In 1943 it had reached 489,000 short tons, 
of which one-third was synthetic. The “ Rubber - Directorate ” 
with its special and sweeping powers was dissolved in September, 
ang the rubber affairs of the United States have been managed 
by the newly formed Rubber Division of the War Production 
Board, which has the same powers—and limitations of power 
—as the other materials divisions of the Board. 

The rubber prices, both in this country and in the United 
States, remained unchanged throughout the year. The inter- 
national rubber regulation agreement, which terminated at the 
end of April, 1944 (after a temporary extension for four months 
from the end of 1943), was not renewed. In the autumn, a 
Rubber Study Group was formed by the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and Holland. It held its first 
full meeting in Washington in January, 1945, when it arrived 
at the conclusion that within three to four years after the libera- 
tion of the Eastern producing areas, production of crude rubber 
would be raised to 1,500,000 tons per annum. Synthetic rubber 
capacity after the war is expected by the Group to be 1,333,000 
ions per year, while its estimate‘of potential maximum consump- 
tion of crude and synthetic combined in the early post-war years 
does not exceed 1,500,000 tons. Some preparations for the early 
restarting of production in liberated Eastern producing areas— 
including tre accumulation of materials for rubber planters— 
were made in 1944. 


Manufactures 


The. Munition Industries 


THE munition industries as a whole (iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals, shipbuilding, engineering, aircraft and vehicles, instru- 
ments, chemicals, explosives, etc.) maintained a high rate of 
employment and production in 1944, though, if anything, the 
tendency was slightly downwards. The total number of persons 
employed in these industries showed a slight decline, from 
5,233,000 in mid-year, 1943, to 5,061,000 in mid-year, 1944 ; 
the number of males employed fell from 3,305,000 to 3,210,000. 
_ The iron and steel industry was almost as active last year as 
iN 1943, when it produced 13,031,000 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, against 13,221,000 tons in 1939. Once again, the 
industry had to rely mainly on home-produced iron ore; 


‘Mport statistics have not yet been published for 1944; in 1943 
.€Y were only 1,895,000 tons, compared with 5,240,000 tons 
'N 1939. Imports of steel were below the wartime maximum. 


Total supplies of steel were, therefore, probably somewhat 
smaller than in 1943. Exports showed a small increase in 
volume as well as in value last year. The decline in imports, 
accompanied by a slight expansion in exports, suggests that 
home consumption was below the wartime peak. This does 
not necessarily mean that the output of munitions was also 
smaller. 

No details are available as yet about the output of the metal- 
using trades. There are indications, however, that most sections 
of the engineering industry remained very active; the ship- 
building industry continued to produce at capacity, naval vessels 
as well as merchant ships. The maintenance of a high overall 
level of activity, however, conceals substantial changes in the 
distribution of production; this, obviously, was altered with 
the changing needs of the war. Virtually all the metal trades 
remained on a wartime footing, though, towards the end of the 
vear, a number of individual firms sought permission to begin 
preparations for reconversion. 


vy ‘s. 
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The export trade in metal goods showed some expansion 
during the past year :— 


Exports of Metal Goods 


Value 
1938 1943 1944 
£Looo £000 £’000 
41,556 6,054 8,503 Io 614 
12,339 6,552 4,704 38 «622 
57,868 28,013 40,960 29 42 


Index of volume 
(1938 = 100) 
1943 1944 


Iron and steel ... 
Non-ferrous metals 
Machinery nats 
Vehicles (including ships 


and aircraft) ... ... 44,627 8,691 11,677 Se 


Cotton Textiles 


By the end of 1944 cotton spinners’ and manufacturers’ order 
lists were larger than at any period since the beginning of the 
war. The industry continued to operate under a strict measure 
of control. To a greater extent than ever it was necessary to 
establish priority claims upon production for all consumption 
related to the war effort. 

The price of raw cotton to spinners was raised by 44d. per lb. 
in April to bring values in Lancashire more in relation to world 
prices. Prescribed prices for yarn and cloth were advanced, but 
arrangements were made to keep prices of Utility fabrics stable. 

The year was notable for the attention given to post-war 
problems. The report of the Cotton Board Committee on Post- 
War Problems was published. It dealt with the future size of 
the industry and made recommendations with regard to price 
management, elimination of redundant plant, re-equipment and 
modification of trades unions practices. Later in the year the 
President of the Board of Trade put forward the following five 
points for the industry’s consideration: (1) amalgamations, par- 
ticularly in the spinning section, (2) re-equipment, (3) overhaul 
of the merchanting organisation, (4) modernisation and simpli- 
fication of the wage structure, and (5) extension of double shift 
working. Sir Raymond Streat, Chairman of the Cotton Board, 
countered with these five points of his own, namely: (tf) the 
trade must be allowed to make profits and taxation relief must 
leave the industry enough to invest in modern equipment ; (2) the 
Government must make suitable agreements for foreign and 
Empire trade and give early allocations to start the flow of 
business ; (3) the Government must clear the way for the return 
of munition workers and members of the Services to vital post- 
war industries like cotton ; (4) machinery makers must be given 
materials and labour to start work on Lancashire’s needs ; 
(5) licences for repairs and extensions and new buildings must 
be granted where necessary. 

The report of the textile mission to the United States, led 
by Sir Frank Platt, the Cotton Controller, caused widespread 
discussion and controversy. The report contained information 
on American conditions, and the conclusion was reached that 
the British cotton industry was less efficient than that of the 
United States. 

A special committee on deconcentration in the spinning branch 
of the industry, under the Chairmanship of Sir Raymond Streat, 
recommended that at the earliest opportunity made possible by 
the labour situation a date, to be called the appointed date, 
should be fixed by the Board of Trade, after which all spinning 
mills should be allowed to reopen. 

An unfavourable factor was a tendency for the labour situa- 
tion in Lancashire to become worse. A few more juveniles 
entered the mills, but more of the older operatives left. Numerous 
millowners took measures to make mill life more attractive by 
better welfare, providing canteens and other amenities. 

The workpeople in both spinning and weaving branches of 
the industry put forward a claim for a flat rate increase in 
wages of 11s. a week for adult occupations and §s. a week for 
juvenile occupations. Negotiations between the employers and 
the trades union officials are now proceeding. 

Trading results of Lancashire cotton firms in 1944 showed 
that the average profit of 63 spinning companies was £8,490 
as compared with an average of £7,959 for 62 companies in 
1943. The average dividend of 1o1 spinning mills was 11 per 
cent, compared with 10.28 per cent in 1943. It was the highest 
figure since 1920. 

Exports of piece goods in 1944 were 434,135,000 square yards, 
the value being £24,159,993, compared with 374,273,000 square 
yards at a value of £20,279,765 in 1943. Shipments of yarn in 
1944 were 19,618,400 lb., the value being £3,286,395 compared 
with 19,216,800 lb., at a value of £3,342,329 in 1943. In 1939 
the United Kingdom shipped 1,393,375,000 square yards of 
cloth, the value being £31,982,988, and the exports of yarn in 
the same year were 113,661,700 Ib., at a value of £8,946,246. 


Wool Textiles 


DuRING 1944 production on Government account, although 
irregular in volume, again took first place. There was pressure 
for additional khaki towards the close of the year, as optimism 
declined about the end of the war in Europe, so that in addition 
to considerable weights of jungle blankets and other tropical war 
textiles, mills had to revive production of greatcoating and khaki 
serge. 

Export trade in both fabrics and yarns fell below that of 
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1943, though small shipments—token weights—w 
to a few countries, including the United States 
America, for which export licences had not been available 
through 1943 and the first half of 1944. A raw material tae’ 
so small as to be negligible has been issued for making pattern 
of goods for post-war export trade. ms 


Pressure for output of utility fabrics for home trade increased 
and no rations of raw materials were granted in the We 
Riding during 1944 for home-trade non-utility fabrics The 
worsted spinning section still seems to be the bottle-neck a 
is quoted as a reason for the short supply of knitted woo] 00ds 
The extra emphasis on utility goods is further shown by th. 
Wool Control’s veto, announced in November, on the consum . 
tion of power and labour by wool machinery in the noseniien 
of unrationed non-wool fibres. On the other hand raw materia 
rations have been increased to those mills that can put them 
into additional yardages of utility cloth, thereby removing one 
of the incentives for using unrationed material—to {j| 
machinery for which wool fibre was unavailable and 
compulsory payment to workpeople for doing nothing. 

The industry has lost no more labour to the forces and 
munition factories—in fact in some areas there are more 
operatives owing to the closing down of munition factories. The 
industry is estimated to have 140,000 employees—half the 
number in 1938. Much of the labour is inefficient and much 
is ageing. 


At the close of 1944 the carpet industry again received 
rations of wool and a small ration of jute. It works under Board 
of Trade production permits and price scale for finished 
goods. Its activity is now estimated to be 25 per cent of capacity 
compared with 10 per cent or less for the years 1942, 1943 and 
most of 1944. 


During the wool year ending June 30, 1944, the Australian 
clip was 3,708,212 bales compared with 3,591,457 for the 
previous season, whilst the New Zealand clip was 943,283 bales 
compared with 962,359 bales. It is not known whether shipments 
to this country were greater than in 1943, but stocks must be 
reasonably good and prospects of improved supplies at the close 
of hostilities must be considered better in view of the Wool 
Control’s permission to the industry to take up a part of its 
shoddy ration,in crossbred wool. Furthermore, substantial sup- 
plies from Britain’s stocks were allocated to France and Belgium. 
together with a proportion from Britain’s stock pile in the United 
States. While the British strategic reserve stock of Colonial wool 
in the United States is still large, the United States Goyernment 
sold its own holding of Colonial wool to its mills and dealers 
during 1944. 

The wool combing industry continues to operate on a com- 
mission basis for the Wool Control at fixed processing charges 
per Ib. Late in the year conversion costs for all sections of the 
industry were published as fixed and permitted by the Wool Yarn 
and Wool Cloth Maximum Prices and Charges Order. During 
the year yarn prices in crossbred qualities were unchanged to a 
penny higher but in botanies the rise was 2d. to 3d. in the 
finer counts, which counts spinners generally were reluctant to 
sell because of the irregularity in the standards of tops available 
from the Wool Control and the very large amount of additional 
labour required for fine spinning. 


ere allowed 
and South 


1 up 
to avoid 


Rayon 


Prices of rayon filament yarn remained stable throughout the 
year, a remarkable achievement in view of increased costs, and 
of great assistance in keeping down clothing and living costs. 
In = case of staple fibre there was actually a decrease of 3¢. 
per lb. 

During the year demand was in excess of supply, but the 
close control exercised averted any serious difficulty. The alloca- 
tion for utility cloths was increased because of the serious 
shortage of cotton goods and Government demands were in- 


.creased, particularly for the high tenacity yarns now used i 
ab: 


place of cotton in the tyre cord fabrics. The future will probably 
bring a greatly increased use of rayon in peacetime tyre fabrics 
and for other industrial purposes, especially where high insu- 
lating properties are required, and in conjunction with plastics. 
More latitude was allowed to manufacturers to produce non- 
utility fabrics for post-war development, but the facilities granted 
were little used because of labour. shortage. 

Home claims on the industry reacted on the export trade, 
but even so returns for 1944 show a larger export business than 
before the War. It was lower than in 1942, but well up 
1943. ; 

The industry protested against the Cotton Board Post-War 
Committee’s suggestion that rayon should, over a large a 
of its work, be statutorily connected with cotton. The Brits 
Rayon Federation and Courtaulds, Ltd., both emphasised ti! 
rayon would be seriously prejudiced by any such action. \° 

decision has been arrived at. a . 

Machinery re-equipment is a problem of major ap 
even in this new industry. Of several developments perhaps te 
most interesting is the introduction by a subsidiary of ae 
taulds, Ltd, of a new warp knitting machine with twice ™* 
speed of the best of the present machines. Instructions res! 
the use of nylon have been issued to the trade but it will 5 
some time before the product is ready. for peacetime Us° 
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Retail Trade 


Tue retail year was perhaps most notable for the steady 
decline in stocks which took place. Turnover was at a higher 
vel than in 1943, but new production did not keep pace with 
it A drop in production was only to be expected in the year 
of the European invasion, and it was intell:gent, as mobilisation 
for war reached its peak, to take advantage of the cushion of 
consumer goods stocks. Nonetheless, the deflation of the cushion 
proceeded at a rate which was, by the end of the year, felt to 
he. verging on the unsafe. In apparel it was particularly true, 
aithough the clothes ration has been maintained at the rate of 
four coupons a month since 1942. Whether this rate can be 
continued into the autumn of 1945 is a matter of doubt. 

In October it was announced that the making-up trades would 
have restored to them the cuts in their approved labour force 
that is, the number employed. at June, 1942) made at the 
beginning of the year. In addition, a month later, it was decided 
to increase the approved labour force from 100 per cent to 
110 per cent in infants’ wear and from 75 to 95 per cent in 
taloring firms. It was not until March,. 1945, that special 
measures were announced by the Minister of Labour as being 
“in preparation” to increase the number of operatives in 
cotton spinning, where the low output threatened a severe 
shortage of yarn for clothing textiles and household linens. 

The index numbers of apparel stocks (1942 = 100) were as 
follows (both 1943 and 1944 are given for comparison): 


Dress Women’s Men’sand Boots and 
Materials Wear Boys’ Wear Shoes 
Rs Ska ee 9 , 107 110 79 
ete 75 86 93 75 


The drop in stocks in all departments can be seen in the 
comparative table of sales and stocks on this page. 

An interesting indication on the drop in supplies of goods 
for civilian consumption is given in the White Paper on the 
War Effort (Cmd. 6564). Some of the figures are worth repeating 
here. Although 1944 figures dre not yet available, in a good 
many cases they are likely to be roughly of the same order as 
in 1943. The most notable exception will probably prove to be 
apparel, for which, judging by the retail trade index, the index 
below is likely to rise to the 1941 or 1942 level. 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CERTAIN CLASSES OF 
. CONSUMERS’ Goops AT 1938 PRICES 


(1938 — 100) 
(f wiion) 
j Other 
| | | Furniture Goods 
Clothing Boots and Hard- ew | (exctuding 
| and Dress | and | Furnish- | ware | icin | Food, 
| Materials | Shoes ings | + | aa | Drink and 
ou * ete. | Tobacco) 
i ! ' 
Actual ex- | | 
penditure | | 
in 1938. . 374 73 ; 147 \ 82 62 306 
en | et | RL | er a ee ee 
1938... | 10 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 
1939. . 99 ; 104 94 91 82 100 
Ms bus | 82 93 69 | 14 } 24 } 81 
1941...... 59 | 179 | Cee SE ee oe” ee 
WM... | Oe) a ae see 
is... 23: Re a: ee = a 52 
| | i 


* Furniture, furnishings, household textiles, floor coverings, musical instruments, 
_ Wireless sets, gramOphones and accessories. 
' Pottery and glassware, ironmongers’ goods, electrical goods, heating and cooking 
: “ppliances and perambulators. 
+ Chemists’ wares, stationery, books and newspapers, fancy goods, jewellery, etc., 
a — toys and sports goods, petrol and oil, soap, polishes, candles 
ind matches, 


During the year ending January, 1945, compared with the 
year before, retail turnover as a whole rose by 6.9 per cent, as 
can be seen from the table. This made the index number of 
retail trade (1942 = 100) 105, compared with 98 in 1943. The 
risé in turnover was most marked in the apparel section, where 
the index rose from 88 (its lowest wartime level) in 1943 to 
{02 in 1944. The household goods categories fell slightly from 
89 to 87, their lowest level so far. The index for non-food 
merchandise as a whole rose from 93 to 101, and the food 
index rose from 102 to 105. It should be here recorded that the 
base of retail trade index, compiled by the Bank of England 
and published monthly in the Board of Trade Journal, was 
changed in April from 1937 to 1942. The opportunity was taken 
to ntroduce some improvements. 

p The flying-bomb campaign, which began in June, had a 
€pressing effect om retail sales in Southern England, and 
Patticularly in London. At its height, in July, central London 
- dropped by 30 per cent compared with the same month 
ne year before. Other regions gained to some extent from the 
* Hs in population caused by evacuation. 

Ch nother factor during the year was the exceptionally large 
ange trade. Daily sales during December were 9.0 per cent 
adove those of December, 1943. For non-food merchandise the 
"is€ was 13.6 per cent and for food 6.0 per cent. Changes in 
Price during the period had been in the main negligible, so 


eat the rise represented almost entirely the purchase of 2 
arger volume of goods 


. 


\ rr -_ - r . 

AVERAGE DaILy VALUE oF RETAIL SALES AND STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 1N 1944, COMPARED witH 1943 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
(a) By Commodities 














Sales Year - Stocks 
ended \ End ot 
January, 1945 | January, 1945 
Non-food merchandise :—- % e 
ape rg: mesh aie ces od ckcs kee 10 -2 _ 23 7 
NE ie siloe ct ons boone cdons cet ye. +16°3 — 12 “4 
Men's and boys’ wear.............ccccccecse 27-8 ~ 27+) 
Ne to ee + 4-5 —14-7 
Furnishing departments..................... — 4-7 —18-8 
el A - 0-2 —21 0 
te mm, omit sda ye civ + 3°7 <a 
; ) whee travel Ie oro: u.carvioie ose awd +13°4 - 96 
TE Soa dinth's' 4040 ob Gen hw ee badeo cu + 5°5 ~17-79 
RR cc. o os arian er ae eager 
Food and perishables ...... phic kun i Feet wee. 
soos so wld Sans basa no cee | 6°9 ~ 13-0 7 
(0) By Districts 
I le oo hi 5 sid ena arco outdo GAS Ck + 7°5 —136 
SR Sis GET vine ws irs ok «bik tla ok RGancie os + 8-8 —16°7 
ge de ww id as u. xo hakah Candia ie + 8°7 —16-3 
Midlands and South Wales .................... | + 8-1 —15°9 
NN os cogs asia sicecees eoiwe sen | + 8-7 —10°5 
Central and West-end London ................. 1:1 — 22-6 
SN gains w's:n eV uw weld bid °C biacale oe | + 2:4 — 0-2 


Furniture continued to be dominated by utility production 
and the rationing system for its disposal. From August Ist the 
allowance, which had been cut in 1943, was restored to 60 units, 
and the larger ration applied to those who had previously had 
to make do with the smaller one. Although the output was in- 
creased, it was still far from being adequate to satisfy potential 
demand, even among the priority classes. Consequently there 
was an increased demand for second-hand furniture. Prices had 
been rising to phenomenal heights, and on August 28th an 
Order came into force prescribing ceiling prices. The scheduling 
of a class of goods in which the variety is almost limitless was 
no mean achievement ; the Board of Trade had the assistance 
of the trade in working out the scheme. Furniture (except 
antiques) is classified according to type of wood and measure- 
ment. For example, no fewer than fifty-four classifications are 
laid ddwn for wardrobes, with a price range from £6 Ios. to 
£58 tos. Although a substantial reduction in current prices was 
achieved, the object of the Order was to arrest the continuing 
rise in prices while in no way drying up the supply of second- 
hand furniture. 

During the year the Board of Trade promised that a census 
of distribution would be taken after the war. Meanwhile, the 
institution of clothing coupon banking accounts in 1942 pro- 
vided material for the compilation of statistics dealing with re‘ail 
outlets for rationed clothing, footwear and textiles. These were 
given in the Board of Trade journal of June 3rd. At the middle 
of 1942 there were 86,150 retail shops with coupon accounts, of 
which 81,000 were primarily engaged in selling rationed goods 
and the rest only as a side-iine. It was estimated that about 
10 per cent of shops mainly or wholly selling rationed goods 
did not, because of their smallness, open coupon banking 
accounts, The following table, compiled from the Fournal’s article, 
classifies shops according to money and coupon turnover : 


Approx. Percentage Approx. 
Turnover Weekly of Percentage 
per Ce yuUpOoNn Total of 
annum Turnover Shops Total Sales 
Under £2,500 Up to 300 48 Under 10 
£2,500 to £12,000 300 to 1,500 43 About 25 
~ Over £12,000 Over 1,500 9 5 ao a 


A classification of shops by economic type revealed that 
multiple shops (firms with five or more branches) accounted for 
8,250, or 10 per cent of the total; co-operative stores, 2,460, 
or 3 per ceat; independent shops dealing mainly or wholly in 
rationed clothing, 70,440, or 81 per cent; other independent 
shops selling rationed goods as a sideline, 5,000, or 6 per cent 
of the total. A breakdown of shops according to their general 
description was compiled from a sample analysis. The margin 
of error is given in parenthesis. Drapery, 35,800 (+ 1,800) ; 
outfitting (men’s and/or women’s), 15,900 (+ 1,400) ; footwear, 
11,700 (+ 1,200); tailoring (men’s and/or women’s), 5,500 
(+ 900); wool, 2,500 (+ 600); costumiers and gown shops, 
1,900 (+ $00) ; variety chain stores, 1,500 (+ 500) ; department 
tores, 300 (+ 200) ; co-operative stores, 2,300 (+ 600) ; other : 
wholly or mainly clothing, 3,600 (+ 700) ; other: not wholly or 
mainly clothing, 5,200 (+ 800). Despite the width of the margin 
of error in some cases, on the whole the figures are reasonably 
accurate. For example, the number of footwear shops and co- 
operatives compares well with the known actual figures, which 


were 11,950 and 2.460 respectively. 








f 
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Usit of | Average \ “1944 (End of Month) ae 
Commodity | Measure- inns cece mene pacity | nner rere ire eemiara tnt eneotonren Soa Se 
| ment | 1929 | 2939 1939 | 1941 | 1942 on | 1943 1944 | |. Feb. | aa. | | Apr. May | Sune | July | Aug. [Set 0 Oct. | Noy. | 
ms Beas ue = 2 ene . 33 | ‘aw a ——. 
Cereals and Meat........... fis 100) 135-6 /103-1 l138 - 8 1150 0 l153- ‘1 hst-2 1 |/151-9 haa *9 |151-9 |152-9 |152-0 {151-7 /151-9 iia va her *2 148-9 la9-2 149-9 
Othstr Pet8in sc os. c0csevece > 1136 8 /104-5 /151-6 |162-9 |171-1 [171-0 |/171-0 [171-0 [171-0 [171-0 171-0 (171-0 in 0 }171-0 [171-0 |171-0 j7) « a 
Wantlbeh i.cks..2 <0 ss cite ae | iyan-g | 90-5 faga-3 [143-1 |143-1 [155-1 [1143-1 [143-1 [143-9 [159-2 [160-0 |160-0 |160-0 [159-7 |159-7 \1s9.5 103° m4 
SUID. sills kn S09 stance | om (ANG -2 |216 -3 |157-8 [161-5 /165-0 |172-7 |/166-5 170-5 |170-0 |170-0 |170-0 |170-0 (170-0 177-1 (177-1 177-1 177.4 004 
Miscellaneous..........+5+: | {112-7 | 99-8 [140-9 [149-2 |157-8 [160-4 |/160-4 |160-9 |160-9 |160- 8 1160-9 |160-9 |160-2 |160-2 |160-4 1160-4 160-4 1+} 
Complete Index ............ ‘- jeer 102-4 ws: ‘4 152 8 [te ‘1 161-5 157-6 158-4 158-4 161-8 161-8 6 j161 ‘8 /161-7 (161-8 162-2 162-2 162-2 ey 
Cereals and Meat........... \1927=100, 96-9 | 73-8 | 99-2 |107-3 |109-5 (108 -1 108 ‘7 |108-7 [108-7 |109-3 {108-8 (108-6 108-7 |105-5 ae 5 l106 9 |106. 6 
GE INNEKs cine pi ceecceds | 85-8 | 65-6 | 95-2 |102-1 [107-3 [107-3 {107-3 [107-3 107-3 |107 -3 |107 -3 |107 -3 |107 -3 |107-3 [107-3 \107-3 07.3 Lot 
TOD nas tnbcsdsevacnve | 92-2 | 58-8 | 92-8 | 93-0 | 93-0 1100-9 || 92-5 | 92-5 | 92-9 |103-5 {104-0 |104-0 [104-0 |103-7 103-9 {103-5 103-7 +h 
Sl Scar | * | 95-6 | 95-6 |129-8 i328 | [135-9 [141-9 |/236 -9 [240-1 |239-7 [139-7 [139-7 [139-7 |139-7 145-5 145-5 145-5 143-4 19h 
Miscellaneous ..........+++- | af 90-5 | 80-8 /115-1 (119-9 |126 -6 1128 *9 128-9 [129-0 [129-0 /129-0 [129-0 |129-0 128-8 (128-8 128 - 9 1128-9 1289 15 
cabuvessuees - 92-4 74-2 /105-7 111-0 tia 2 117: “1 1/1945 095-1 (115-9 [117-6 (197-6 117-6 117-5 har: 6 i117. ‘9 117-9 117-9 1184 
A sacnestnandaernsiosseneteateaspessinseniiasnlincnengsiiiaaltaiemenhinniesiglistatitithieitiennan iiniahdeemniesataniiaiertatia een ase eMac a yt, 
cee en eerie ce Nee oe Beers es BS : | eae 
| Unit of End of Year 1944 (End of Month) 
Commodity — ie ec al peer 
pe and Price | 1929 | 195 | 1942 | 1943 =| Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Ave May June July | Aug. au. | Sept | Oct. Nov. | Dec, 
ee RT ee Ce gt Se ee ae ae ee ee eS aoe oe | | — ee 
and Meat Ls | | 
Wheat, No. 1 Northern soeenee s. d. perqr. | 55 °6 | 26 9) 39 1) 50 oles 103/51 13/51 23/50 8 50 8 (50 8 50 8 (50 8 |50 8 50 8 50 8 50 8 
» English Gazette Average. » perewt) 9 6/ 41/16 6/1411 5 1/15 6 i15 916 1/16 2/16 3/16 3/13 8/13 5/1310 13 9 4 0 
Flour, London Standard, oom.. » per 2801b. 40 0 | 20 3/38 3/| 38 3/58 3 (38 35138 5 [38 338 3 (38 35 138 3138 3 138 3140 040 0 49 9 
Barley, English Gazette Average. . » perewt.) 8 ll 6 8| 34 8) 27 8 ia 8 |27 9/27 8 |27 6 (27 7 |26 10 |27 0 /24 11 |24 11 |25 1 - 1/25 } 
Oats, a pou ie i os § 7115 1] 15 5 |\16 5/16 6/16 4/16 7/16 2/16 2/16 3/15 11 (16 4/15 10/15 6 \17 ¢ 
Potatoes, Good English pkwke oeeve | gperton | 4-50 5-50 5-00 5°00 || 5-00 | 5-00 | 5-00 | 5-00 | 4-75 | 4-75 | 4-75 | 4-75 | 4-75 | 5-00 "3-00 | 5-00 
Beef, English Sides eu nee puede 6656 “| s. per 8 Ib. §-75 | 4-67 5 -96 5°96 || 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5 96 
» Imported Chilled Hind-Qrs.t ” 5-09; 4-75| 6-00; 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00"! 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-00 | 6-09 
Mutton, nglish CS Condeeee keane s 7-00 4°83 | 6-58 6°58 || 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-58 | 6-75 | 6-75 6°75 | 6-75 
. Importedt..........-.-- ie 4-93 2°92; 5-17 5°17 || 5°17 | 5°17 | 5-17 | 5°17 | 5°17 | 5-17 | 5-17 | 5-17 | 5-17 | 5-17 | 5°17 | 5-17 
Bacon, Wiltshire Cut Sides§ ...... | s.perewt. (103-5 {100-0 {142-0 142-0 [142-0 |142-0 [142-0 |142-0 |142-0 |142-0 142-0 142-0 142-0 (142-0 /142-0 1142.0 
Other Food Products | 
Cocoa, Grenada ........seeeseees s. d. percwt.| 51 0/| 41 6, 81 0} 81 2 lias O (81 0 (81 © (81 O [81 O (81 O /81 O (81 0 [81 0 81 0181 0 81 9 
Sugar, B.W.L. Crystallised oeeiecces ° 22 0) 22 9; 49 2/49 2/49 2/49 2/49 2/49 2/49 2/49 2149 2/149 2149 2149 2 \49 249 2 
» Refined Granulated, London me | 22 8%) 23 5}; 49 10} 49 10 \|49 10 |49 10 /49 10 |49 10 |49 10 |49 10 /49 10 |/49 10 49 10 [49 10 '49 10 (49 1 
Cheese, Imported||_......---+--+-+- 2. 98 0| 62 6 99 2) 99 2/99 2/99 2\99 2 2/199 2/99 2 |99 99 2/99 2/99 2 (99 2/99 2 
Butter, All Grades ...-.....-+-- | “2 j181 0 (125 6/151 4/151 4/151 4 /151 4 {151 4 [151 4 |151 4 {151 4 151 4 /151 4 [151 4 |151 4 (151 4 |151 4 
Coconut Oil, Crude ...........+++ | £ per ton 34-00 | 16: 36-63 | 49-00 "9 00 49-00 |49-00 |49-00 [49-00 |49-00 [49-00 [49-00 |49-00 |49-00 |49-00 49-09 
Textiles | | ' i} 5 
Cotton, American Middling ....... d. per Ib. 9-50 | 5-49] 8-90 | 7-80 || 7-80 | 7-80 | 7-80'112-75 [12-75 [12-75 [12-75 |12-75 |12-75 12-75 |12-75 12-75 
» Egyptian f.g.f., Giza...... = 14-15 7-09 | 11-55 | 10-55 110-55 10°55 {10-55 {15-05 {15-05 (15-05 /15-05 /15-05 |15-05 i15 “05 (15-05 |15-05 
Yarn—32's Twist ........ “ae 13-87 | 9-38 | 16-83 | 16-50 [16-50 (16-50 |16 -50 /21-45 [21-45 [21-45 [21-45 (21-45 [21-45 (21-45 (21-45 21-45 
» Cloth—39-inch Shirtings .. | s.d.perpiece| 13 0; 9 0} 14 5; 14 10 |/14-10 /14 10 /14 10 |17 10 ,17 10 |17 10 |17 10 |17 10 |17 lo j17 10 (17 10 {17 1 
Wool, English, Lincoln, Washed. . d. per Ib. 16°00 | 12 0} 19-75 19°75 119-75 19-75 |19-75 |19-75 |19-75 |19-75 |19-75 (19-75 119-75 (19-75 |19-75 19-75 
Australian, Scoured Fleece, 
er > | 33-00 | 21-50 | 37-00 | 37-00 }57 00 137 -00 37 -00 |37 -00 |37 +00 37-00 |37 -00 |37 -00 (37-00 |37 -00 |37-00 (37-00 
» Tope, 66s ..........00c0e. - | 32-00 | 25-50 | 45-00 | 45-00 |)45-00 145 -00 |45-00 |45-00 |45 -00 |45 -00 145-00 |45-00 |45-00 [45-00 |45 00 45.00 
Flax, Livonian Z.K...........+++ | £perton | 58-00 | 85-00 | Nom. | Nom. |} Nom.| Nom.| Nom.| Nom.| Nom. | Nom.} Nom.| Nom.| Nom. | Nom. } Nom. | Nom. 
Hemp, Manila ............--+--- ms | 35°50 | 20-00 | Nom. | Nom. || Nom.| Nom.| Nom.| Nom. | Nom.} Nom.| Nom.| Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom 
Jute, Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee(d) | ” 28-00 | 20-58 32-00 | 36-50 = 39-00 (40-25 [39-75 |41-75 [41-75 |40-50 [40-50 |40-50 [39-75 159-00 39-75 
Minerals | i. | 
Pig Iron, Cleveland, G.M.B. No. 3.. s.perton | 72 6/95 0 |128 O /128 0 |/128 0 |128 0 |128 O (128 O |128 O |128 0 1128 0 |128 0 128 0 1128 0 {128 0 128 0 
Steel Rails, Middlesbrough ....... £ per ton 8-50 | 9-50 | 14-53 | 14-53 |/14-53 114-53 /14-53 14-53 [14-53 14-53 [14-53 a 53 |14-53./14-53 (14-53 (14-55 
aa a Rhee 10°75 | 12-25 | 15 = = = 15 - “. 15- = Ue = 15- > i s 15 -63 oot 63 lis 63 118 - “00 (18-00 |18 -00 Z 00 
Tin Plates, I.C., S. Dee sss oat | s. d. per box | 18 103) 20° 3 | 29 9 | 29 \|29 29 29 29 9 '29 9/29 9 i29 9 129 9 |29 9 (29 9 
Coal, Welsh, Best Ad’ty.......... | s. d. per ton | 20 1$) 21 0 | 36 ah 37 10}, 139 104139 bi39 3 39 $39 8 39 8 39 8 39 84} 43 84/43 84143 8 33 a 
Durham, Best Gas .......-. ” 17 14) 19 44) 31 | 32 1} 132 14/35 § 135 5135 5135 5 135 35 35 5 |39 § 139 5 139 5 39 5 
Leeds, Best House ......... . 21 3f| 23 07/35 2'| 36 2/36 2139 2/39 2/39 2/39 2 |39 2 |39 2/39 2 (a3 2 43 2 las 23 2 
Lead, Soft Foreign (c) ...----..-- '  £ per ton 23°25 , 18-5 25 -00 | 25 -00 |'25-00 [25-00 |25-00 [25-00 |25-00 /25-00 [25-00 [25-00 {25-00 [25-00 (25-00 |25-00 
Tin, Standard (e)..--+0eeereeeeee ” 178-18 |229 -94 275 ‘0 (275-03 ||300 - ‘0 |300-0 |300-0 [300-0 300-0 (300-0 300-0 |300-0 |300-0 300-0 (500-0 (300-0 
Copper, Electrolytic ../..+-+++++. i | 83-00g 45-57g) 62-00 | 62-00 |62-00 [62-00 [62-00 |62-00 |62-00 [62-00 \62-00 62-00 162-00 62-00 62-00 62-00 
Spelter, G.O.B. .4.-..+-+++++-05- i » | 20- 25 | 15-07 | 25-75 | 25-75 |25-75 |25-75 |25-75 |25-75 |25-75 125-75 125-75 |25-75 25-75 a 75 (25°75 '25°75 
. ; ii | 
Miscellaneous | ae 
Cement, Best Portland........... s.perton | 47-0 | 41-0 51-0 | 51-0 {51-0 [51-0 (51-0 [51-0 [51-0 (51-0 [51-0 a \51 51 1-0 (51-0 (51-0 
Hides, Market, Best Ox.......... d.perlb. | 6-63) 6:00; 7:56; 17-56 | 7°56 | 7-56 | 7°56 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 56 | 7 17-56) 7°56 | 7°56 
Leather, Sole Bends 8/14 Ib....... a 21 20 36 36 | 36 | 36 36 36 36 36 36 = = & 36 36 6 
Petrol, No. 1 Spirit (4)........... d.pergal. 17} | «18 22 22°] 22 ; 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 a2 | 22 | 22 | 22 
Kerosene, burning oil............ j . ae 10 11g iat 12 12 12%} 12%; 12 12 12 iat 129 | 123! 128) 123 
Wenned £0565) dae sve esainess = 10} 10 10 10 1s 10} | 10 10} 10. 10 104 | 10%, 103) 10 
Linseed Oil, Naked, net.......... | perton | 45 3 20 29 “15 46-5 50-0 || 60- 60+ 60 « 60-0 | 60- 62- 62-0 | 62-0 | 62-0 | 62-0 | 62-0 | 624 
Rubber, Plant, Sheet ............ .perlb. | 8-75) 13-75) 18-00)| 18-00) 18-00) 18-00) 18-00} 18-00) 18-00) 18-00) 18-00) 18-00) 18-00) 18-00 18 
Dati SHIN non nuvesncvces Fas | £perton | 5. 12 5°37) 5:38) 5-38]| 5-38) 5-38} 5-38) 5-38) 5-38) 5-38] 5-38) 5-38) 5-38 5°38) 5:38 50 
Creosote, London ........+.e004. d. per gal. 4 a5 3° * 6-7 6- 15) 6-751 6-7 6-751 6-7 6-751 6°75! 6-75) 6 75) 6°75| 6-75 6:75 6°75 
® Pre-war, No. 2, N. Manitoba. + Pre-war, Argentine. > Pre-war, New Zealand frozen wethers. } Pre-war, Danish only. ‘| Pre-w. Pre-w rr, Canadian on 
q Pre-war, Danish only. {a) Pre-war, Queensland, scoured super-combing. (b) 1929= Native first marks. (c) Pre-war, English pig. (4) “Pool” petrol since Sept 
(e) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplied consumers, delivered works from 1941 onwards. (f) Sheffield in 1929 and 1939. "(g) Standard « asb. 
poe End of Year 1944 (End of Month) 
- Commodity pi eala | or OO 
1929 - | 1942 1943 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | ane | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. Nov. Dec 
nea mcieteia | | Se iae 
} i 1 
c f soak ; | | - ¢ 1671 
Wheat, Chicago, nearest future........ cents per | = 137 166 171 P 171 0 164 165 i 
» Winnipeg, ,, @  beevenss s iol 77% oot | i “t * — +) = eS we eipe™ oo! a vee | oe: 
Maize, Chicago, ook mses eees » 86 ‘ies 00) 953/101 pa “$y: af eA ie t (112 aa, 110 St 
etals i i A 
Copper, Connecticut ..>.........+0.+- cents per Ib. | 18-00) 12- 00) 12-00} 12-00] 12 00 12-00 12-00" 12- . oa 12-00} 12-00 12-00) 12-00 
Tin, SE. 9, ROO, SITE oo ck ave seueke . 39-13) 52-00) 52-00) 52 -00) | 52+ as oe oS = 20 3 00} §2-00, 52-00 52-00) 52°" 
Lead, N-¥., spot ie ave oqhckipawiis . S43 5-85, 6-50) 6- %.: 6-501 6-501 6-50) 6-50; 6-50, 6-50) 6-50 5 25 He 
Spelter, East St. ee » 25) : 7 a ss 4 25) . B 2 . 
pelter pe tea soe om en 8-25 8-2 a 8 8 8 8-25) 8-25 8-25 8-25 8 ce 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, nearest future .... ot 9-20, 8-55, ...t | 8: 811 8-81, 8 ‘ . ‘ ‘ 81} 8-81| 8-81) 8 8}| 
Coffee, N.Y., cash, Rio, No. 7......... s 94 94 93 93 en 9° 98 oo * a oR 9 6C«S | Hy 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot ......... . 17-30\_ 18-59, 20-92) 20-36) 20-88} 21-20) 21 21 21°79, 22-49) 22 -38| 22-23) 22-35 22-18 21°92 ie } 
Cote, CH, BF RO NON. hs * cde aes 14-45).14-25) 14-31) 14-31) 14-31) 14-31] 14-31) 14-31) 14-31) 14-31) 14-00, 14-31, 1% SS 
ar ek a eke * . : . ‘ ; , aL oS | dt 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. eiiedie.. sclaseis centsperbushel|300 {117 [117 = = a ae ni one . ust $ eo . * 17 i ; 
Rubber, N-Y et Se = sine kak cents per Ib, = 83 3 bos ove tA <caeet + + t ; td *% ot 
Sugar, uban t spot.. ® *783) 3- 3-74] 3-74 “a ! 3-74t| 3 74t) 3-74% “! 
Moody's Index of Staple Commodities | Dec. 31, .. {217-9 |239-8 a ; 3, 3: 14s 3 sik s- “143 3; 1 4 282 a 15 (248-5 [252 
1931 = 100 ee, Sais 
* Dec. 9, 1941. Se om, hs 
Printed in Great Britain by Sr. eee Press, Lrp., goat St., = London, W.C.2. Published Tux Economist Newsrarer. 11?» 
t Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, ‘London, W.C-A--Saturday, April 7, 1345 
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